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MR.  FARMER;  If  all  the  delegates  will  come 
in  and  take  their  seats. 

At  this  time  why  don't  we  all  stand  and  salute 
the  flag  and  remain  standing  for  the  National 
Anthem. 

(Salute  to  the  flag  and  National  Anthem  sung.) 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FARMER:  Would  you  please  remain 
standing  while  our  labor  chaplain,  Father  Ed 
Boyle,  delivers  the  invocation,  please. 

Father  Ed? 

(Invocation.) 

MR  FARMER:  Thank  you,  Ed.  Brother  and 
sister  delegates,  my  name  is  Jimmy  Farmer,  the 
president  of  the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Coun- 
cil. It  is  my  pleasure  and  duty  to  welcome  you 
here  to  the  City  and  to  open  up  this,  our  33rd 
annual  convention. 

We  have  plenty  of  business  to  come  before  us 
while  we  are  here.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  hot 
political  year.  Our  work  is  cut  out  for  us.  And 
we  have  a  hill  to  climb  with  Question  3,  the  CLT 
petition,  and  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  are 
going  to  win  it,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  do 
it  than  to  win  it. 

(Applause.) 

At  this  time  it  is  my  pleasure  to  hand  the  gavel 
over  of  this  great  convention  to  our  permanent 
chairman,  the  greatest  president  the  AFL-CIO 
of  Massachusetts  has  ever  had,  my  friend 
Arthur  Osborn. 

(Applause.) 

(Standing  ovation.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Thanks  a  lot.  Thank  you. 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  It  is 
with  pride  that  I  announce  the  opening  of  this 
Thursday  morning  session  of  our  annual  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  convention. 

We  will  start  the  convention  proceedings  and 
the  first  order  of  business  will  be  the  convention 
call  by  Robert  Haynes,  our  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, our  great  Secretary-Treasurer,  Bobby 
Haynes. 

(Applause.) 

MR  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Good  morning,  brothers  and  sisters.  Welcome 
to  the  33rd  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO. 

The  future  direction  and  leadership  of  our 
Commonwealth  will  be  determined  by  the  vot- 
ers of  Massachusetts  on  November  8th. 

It  is  critically  important  that  working  people 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  play  a  major  role  in  the  1990  electoral 
process. 


With  the  Governor's  office  at  stake,  the  tre- 
mendous turnover  in  the  General  Court  and 
the  specter  of  fiscal  crisis  looming  behind 
Barbara  Anderson's  tax  rollback  petition,  it  is 
imperative  that  all  of  us  join  with  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  COPE  in  our  efforts  to  protect 
our  quality  of  life  at  the  ballot  box. 

Once  again,  President  Osborn,  as  he  did  in  our 
1988  prevailing  wage  struggle,  is  leading  us  in  a 
campaign  which  holds  tremendous  implications 
for  working  people.  Should  the  CLT  succeed 
in  their  version  of  fiscal  insanity,  thousands  of 
our  members  in  the  public  sector  will  lose  their 
livelihood.  In  addition,  public  safety,  education, 
human  services  and  your  infrastructure  will  be 
decimated,  destroying  the  quality  of  life  of 
countless  of  our  citizens. 

If  you  haven't  given  to  the  Campaign  for 
Massachusetts'  Future,  you  are  urged  to  do  so 
immediately.  A  little  bit  later  on  there  will  be 
a  table  set  up  outside  with  T-shirts.  It  would  be 
very  nice  if  everybody  in  this  hall  this  afternoon 
was  sporting  a  Campaign  for  Massachusetts' 
Future  T-shirt. 

Our  COPE  special  friends  program  is  another 
area  where  your  participation  is  critical  for  your 
future.  Our  efforts  to  elect  four  labor  advo- 
cates to  the  legislature  will  only  succeed  with 
the  involvement  of  all  our  affiliated  unions.  We 
must  also  work  hard  to  be  assured  that  a  friend 
of  labor  is  sworn  in  as  our  next  governor.  Your 
participation  in  our  COPE  endorsement  pro- 
cess through  your  central  labor  councils  and 
local  unions  has  assured  us  that  we  are  united 
behind  our  endorsed  candidates.  Solidarity 
and  participation  will  largely  determine  our  fate 
on  November  8th. 

Together  on  every  level  of  electoral  activity 
labor  must  have  a  presence.  Only  if  we  join  in 
solidarity  and  we  assure  that  labor's  message 
reaches  the  400,000  working  rank  and  file  will 
we  achieve  success  on  November  8th. 

Good  luck  and  have  a  great  convention. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Bobby.  At  this 
time  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  a  true 
friend  to  labor  to  the  microphone  to  give  the 
welcome  from  this  great  city  to  our  delegates. 

Ray  Flynn  has  been  with  us  for  many,  many 
years  and  we  hope  to  keep  him  with  us  for  many, 
many  more.  He  is  a  person  of  compassion,  he 
is  a  person  of  understanding  as  far  as  what 
workers'  concerns  are  and  the  family. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  I  have  said,  to 
bring  to  you  our  Mayor  Ray  Flynn. 

(Applause.) 

MAYOR  FLYNN:  Good  morning,  everybody, 
and  let  me  thank  you  and  greet  you  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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I  am  always  struck  with  that  beautiful  sign  that 
I  see  prominently  displayed  in  Boston  that 
shows  the  skyline  of  our  great  city  and  under- 
neath the  sign  it  shows,  has  the  sign  reading 
"Union  built."  And  I  think  it  indicates  why  we 
have  in  fact  such  a  beautiful  city,  a  city  that  is  so 
desirable,  a  city  that  so  many  people  want  to  live 
in,  people  want  to  invest  in,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  attractive  city  and  it  has  been  built 
by  people  who  are,  who  have  represented  or- 
ganized labor  and  they  have  brought  their  tal- 
ents and  their  abilities  to  the  building  of  Boston 
over  the  years.  And  I  hope  to,  as  Mayor,  to  be 
able  to  continue  that  great  tradition  that  we  are 
all  so  accustomed  to  having. 

Let  me  just  say,  there  are  a  number  of,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  the  greetings  of  the  City,  there  are 
a  number  of  critical  issues  that  I  am  sure  that 
you  all  will  face  as  challenges  in  the  next  few 
days  as  members  of  this  convention,  and  Jimmy 
Farmer  articulated  one  in  terms  of  the  CLT 
petition.  Obviously,  the  issue  for  CLT  is  the 
election  of  constitutional  officers  in  Massachu- 
setts and  the  legislature.  I  would  add  to  that  a 
note  of  deep  concern  that  I  have  that  in  terms 
of  where  the  people  are  in  this  state,  and  I  think 
I  could  speak  for  where  people  are  in  the  City, 
because  I  spend  so  much  time  with  them  day  in 
and  day  out,  night  in  and  night  out,  listening  to 
their  concerns.  I  think  it  indicates  a  tremen- 
dous frustration  that  people  of  this  state  have 
towards  the  action  of  what  has  taken  place  up 
at  the  State  House  the  last  18  months. 

I  am  not  here  to  point  any  fingers  or  to  cast  any 
aspersions  on  any  of  the  motives  of  any  of  the 
people,  but  I  will  tell  you  it  is  affecting  all  of  us, 
particularly  at  the  local  level,  and  all  of  you 
working  families  in  a  very  profound  way.  And 
this  CLT  petition  is  a  symbol  of  people's  frus- 
trations about  the  inability  of  state  government 
to  put  Massachusetts'  financial  house  in  order, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  good  quality  ser- 
vices that  people  of  Massachusetts  need  and 
deserve. 

You  can't  ask  people  to  increase,  to  have  in- 
crease in  taxes,  and  then  a  deterioration  in  ser- 
vices at  the  same  time  and  not  expect  them  to 
be  frustrated  and  outraged  about  what  is  going 
on.  And  that  is  precisely  what  is  going  on  in 
Massachusetts. 

So  the  warning  signals  are  out  there.  You  have 
heard  it  as  clearly  as  I  have,  and  I  would  urge  all 
of  us  here  to  be  part  of  the  solution.  You 
people  have  endorsed  candidates  for  office,  and 
what  we  need  at  this  particular  time  are  people 
who  are  running  for,  all  the  candidates  who  are 
running  for  governor  to  be  able  to  articulate  a 
vision,  a  blueprint  of  how  Massachusetts  is 
going  to  move  forward  in  terms  of  a  short-term 
and  permanent  solution  to  the  issue  of  restor- 
ing financial  credibility,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  able  to  provide  quality  services  for  the 


people  of  our  state.  Without  that,  kind  of 
direction  the  people  are,  it  is  going  to  add  fur- 
ther to  the  people's  frustration.  So  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  a  number  of  the 
candidates,  and  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  criti- 
cally important. 

Organized  labor  has  always  played  a  central 
role  in  some  of  the  most  important  social  issues 
that  have  ever  taken  place  in  this  state,  this  city 
and  this  country.  And  once  again,  once  again,  I 
urge  you  all  to  provide  that  kind  of  leadership. 

1  know  you  have  it  at  the  top  here  in  Arthur 
Osborn  and  other  leaders,  and  I  urge  all  of  you 
who  have  his  hands-on  concept  and  respect  of 
the  working  people  of  Massachusetts,  to  go 
back  out  into  those  cities  and  towns  and  orga- 
nize and  create  that  kind  of  groundswell,  so  we 
could  restore  credibility  and  confidence  to  our 
state  government,  and  particularly  to  our  peo- 
ple who  work  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

So  here  we  are,  we  are  only  a  short  distance 
away  from,  perhaps,  the  most  important  refer- 
endum question  that  has  ever  faced  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  including  that  of  Proposition 

2  1-2,  and  it  is  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  be  well 
organized,  not  because  those  of  us  who  are 
public  employees  are  trying  to  protect  our  jobs, 
but  because  we  are  trying  to  provide  good  qual- 
ity services  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

So  there  is  a  real  challenge  for  us,  and  I  intend 
be  working  very,  very  closely  with  Arthur  Os- 
born and  the  entire  group  of  people  against 
CLT,  to  see  that  that  petition  is  defeated  in 
November. 

(Applause.) 

So  let  me  just  urge  you  to  provide  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  you  are  qualified  and  you  are 
capable  of  providing.  You  people  know  the 
people  in  the  highways  and  byways  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  you  have  been 
elected,  people  have  confidence  in  you,  and  I 
think  your  voice  is  going  to  be  as  important  as 
anybody's  in  a  vacuum  of  leadership.  And  I 
think  organized  labor  can  step  right  in  along 
with  religious  leaders  and  business  leaders  here 
in  the  state,  can  step  right  in  and  fill  in  for  the 
lack  of  direction  that  we  have  at  this  particular 
time. 

So  it  is  a  challenge  for  all  of  us.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  easy.  Let's  not  kid  ourselves,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  move  forward  in  the  next  six 
or  seven  months.  By  February  and  March  this 
is  not  going  to  be  a  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  we  would  hardly  even  recognize 
two  years  ago,  and  we  hope  that,  you  know,  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  as  a  progressive 
state  is  not  going  down  the  drain  because  of 
frustration  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  people. 
And  I  would  add  that  in  fact  the  frustration  in 
many  cases  is  well-justified. 
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I  don't  particularly  like  the  idea,  in  Boston,  of 
seeing  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  a 
number  of  areas,  in  salaries  and  wages  and 
services,  being  jeopardized,  not  because  of  what 
happened  in  Boston,  but  because  of  what  hap- 
pened at  the  State  House,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  situation  is. 

We  have  been  able  to  replace  all  our  fire  equip- 
ment, hire  new  police  officers,  provide  our 
teachers  with  decent  wages,  put  people  back  to 
work,  build  a  new  City  Hospital,  hire  people 
who  have  been  laid  off  from  our  transportation 
department  and  our  prisons  and  our  jails.  And 
we  are  at  that  point  where  we  have  provided 
that  level  of  services  for  the  people  that  they 
want  and  they  deserve,  and  to  see  that  all  now 
jeopardized  because  of  what  is  happening  at  the 
State  House  will  be  a  real  act  of  frustration  that 
the  people  of  Boston  will  not  respond  to  very 
favorably.  I  urge  all  of  us  to  work  together  to 
make  sure  that  this  petition  is  defeated  in  No- 
vember. 

Thanks  very  much,  thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MROSBORN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  forward  Phil 
Kerr,  chairman  of  the  rules  committee,  before 
I  make  my  formal  address. 

MR.  KERR:  The  reading  of  the  rules.  Father 
Boyle  is  my  campaign  manager. 

Good  morning,  brothers  and  sisters.  The  rules 
committee  met  yesterday  afternoon.  I  would 
like  to  read  all  the  rules  off  to  you,  and  then  at 
the  end  move  to  accept  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
chairman. 

Rule  Number  1.  The  first  general  session  of  the 
convention  shall  commence  at  9  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, September  6th.  The  morning  session  9 
a.m.  to  12  noon.  The  afternoon  session,  2  p.m. 
to  4  p.m. 

Friday,  September  7th,  morning  session,  9:30 
a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  with  the  union  label  drawing 
to  follow. 

Rule  Number  2.  The  main  body  of  the  hall  shall 
be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  delegates.  Visi- 
tors shall  occupy  only  seats  assigned  them. 

Rule  Number  3.  No  literature  may  be  distrib- 
uted or  displayed  at  the  convention  in  any  man- 
ner without  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive 
officers. 

Rule  Number  4.  No  delegate  shall  speak  more 
than  once  on  the  same  question  until  all  of  those 
who  wish  to  speak  on  that  issue  shall  have  been 
heard,  no  more  than  twice  on  the  same  issues 
except  for  consent  of  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
convention.  Speeches  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes. 

Rule  Number  5.  Committee  reports  shall  have 
and  receive  prior  consideration. 


Rule  Number  6.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall 
not  be  entertained  unless  made  by  a  delegate 
who  voted  with  the  majority  on  the  original 
question  and  shall  require  a  majority  vote. 

Rule  Number  7.  A  roll  call  vote  may  be  had  on 
the  motions  supported  by  25  percent  of  the 
delegates  present  at  the  convention.  On  a  roll 
call  vote  votes  shall  be  cast  in  accordance  of 
Section  5,  Article  IV  of  the  constitution. 


Rule  Number  8.  25  percent  of  the  delegates 
present  at  the  convention  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  Article  IV,  Section  14  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Rule  Number  9.  Article  IV,  Section  6  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  voting  shall  be  done 
in  the  following  manner  The  votes  of  an  orga- 
nization shall  be  divided  among  the  delegates 
from  that  organization  as  nearly  equally  as  pos- 
sible without  fractional  votes.  And  the  local 
union  shall  record  such  allocation  on  the  blank 
in  the  space  provided.  Under  no  circumstances 
shall  a  delegate  be  permitted  to  have  less  than 
one  vote. 

Rule  Number  10.  When  a  question  is  pending 
before  the  convention,  no  motion  shall  be  in 
order  except  to  adjourn,  to  refer,  to  table  for 
the  previous  questions,  to  postpone  vote  indef- 
initely, to  postpone  for  a  certain  time,  to  divide 
or  amend,  which  motions  shall  have  preference 
in  the  order  named. 

Rule  Number  11.  The  convention  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  on  all  matters 
not  hereby  provided  for. 

Rule  Number  12.  If  a  delegate  while  speaking 
be  interrupted  by  a  point  of  order,  he-she  shall, 
at  the  request  of  the  chair,  take  his  or  her  seat 
until  the  question  of  order  is  decided. 

Rule  Number  13.  Should  two  or  more  dele- 
gates rise  at  the  same  time  to  speak,  the  chair 
shall  decide  who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  Number  14.  If  a  decision  of  the  chair  is 
appealed  and  seconded,  the  chair  shall  state 
clearly  the  question  at  issue  and  the  reason  for 
the  decision,  then  call  for  the  vote,  whether  it  is 
to  sustain  a  decision  or  not. 

Rule  15.  When  a  motion  to  table  is  made,  the 
motion  shall  not  be  made  until  the  introducer 
of  the  original  motion  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  speak  on  the  question. 

Rule  Number  16.  No  delegates  shall  interrupt 
another  on  his  or  her  remarks  except  to  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

Rule  Number  17.  A  motion  shall  not  be  opened 
for  discussion  until  it  has  been  seconded  and 
stated  from  the  chair. 

Rule  Number  18.  No  motion  shall  be  voted 
upon  until  the  maker  or  introducer  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  accordingly  if  the  speaker 
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so  desires. 

Rule  Number  19.  Any  delegate  or  other  person 
at  the  convention  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
distract  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  the  con- 
vention and  shall  have  his  or  her  name  stricken 
from  the  rolls  of  the  convention,  and  his  or  her 
conduct  reported  to  his  or  her  constituents  by 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rules  committee  moves  for 
adoption  of  the  rules. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  chairman  of  the  rules  commit- 
tee; is  that  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

Moved  and  so  ordered. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Good  job,  Phil. 

We  have  a  very  educational-structured  conven- 
tion for  you.  As  you  know,  this  is  a  non-consti- 
tutional convention  conference.  There  will  be 
workshops  on  items  of  great  importance.  We 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  take  some  of  this 
education  back  to  your  rank  and  file  and  help 
them  understand  what  we  are  up  against  during 
these  current  times.  I  think  that  you  will  enjoy 
them.  I  urge  you  to  participate.  Unfortunately, 
this  morning  the  public  employees  are  in  a  ne- 
gotiating session  that  they  felt  that  they  could 
not  put  off,  so  they  will  be  with  us  very  shortly, 
so  you  might  notice  a  few  empty  seats  here. 

As  we  have  these  guests,  it  is  very  important  that 
they  understand  that  we  appreciate  their  recog- 
nition of  the  trade  union  movement  here  in 
Massachusetts,  and  that  they  have  come  to  us 
and  they  ought  to  be  recognized  in  return.  So  I 
plead  with  you,  it  is  going  to  be  an  interesting 
day,  but  I  urge  you  to  stay  in  the  hall  as  much  as 
possible. 

Following  the  conference  today  we  will  have  a 
banquet  tonight  which  we  always  have  a  good 
time  at,  and  I  will  assure  you  that  I  will  do 
everything  possible  along  with  the  officers  to 
make  sure  that  you  enjoy  yourselves,  so  please 
come  to  that.  There  will  be  a  hospitality  room 
—  there  are  many  hospitality  rooms.  We  have 
a  nice  one  in  Room  600  that  will  be  open  at 
approximately  6:30.  The  banquet  commences  at 
7:30,  so  if  you  could  mark  that  down,  come  up, 
rub  elbows  with  your  brothers  and  sisters  and 
relax  for  a  while  after  the  full  session  of  this 
convention. 

There  is  a  correction  I  have  been  notified  of  in 
the  proceedings  from  the  last  convention,  a 
misprint,  that  a  large  donation  to  the  campaign 


for  the  Massachusetts'  Future  Campaign  at  that 
time  was  made  by  AFSCME  Local  646.  It  was 
printed  346.  Local  646  deserves  that  recogni- 
tion, and  it  will  be  corrected  in  our  records. 

This  year,  past  year,  since  the  last  convention,  I 
think  you  would  agree  with  me,  many  that  were 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  activity,  that  was  the 
year  of  the  strikes.  We  have  had  many,  many 
strikes.  They  have  been  long-term  in  their  na- 
ture, and  they  have  been  hard.  They  have  been 
true  labor  struggles.  Some  of  them  ended  suc- 
cessfully. Some  are  still  out  there.  The  machin- 
ists said  they  would  last  one  day  longer  than 
Frank  Lorenzo,  and  he  is  gone,  but  they  have 
still  not  been  able  to  complete  their  return  to 
work.  The  telephone  workers  held  the  line  and 
they  won  what  they  went  out  for,  the  main  issue 
of  what  they  went  out  for.  The  Teamsters  are 
out  there,  they  are  still  out  there  with  S.S. 
Pierce.  The  steelworkers  out  in  Worcester  had 
a  long,  tough  strike,  still  out  there.  The  Grey- 
hound, still  out  there.  ADT,  still  out  there. 

I'm  very  proud  of  this  organization,  for  the  help 
that  we  gave  to  these  valiant  trade  unionists  that 
stood  firm  and  tall  against  the  oppression 
brought  to  the  negotiating  table  by  the  new  type 
of  corporate  America  and  the  new  type  of  peo- 
ple out  there  that  are  on  the  move  to  try  and  rid 
this  country  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
They  never  will,  they  never  have.  And  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  this  organization,  all  the  affil- 
iate members  of  this  Mass.  AFL-CIO  stand  in 
solidarity  with  the  strikers,  we  stand  in  solidar- 
ity with  Question  3  and  that  is  what  makes  us 
the  true  labor  movement  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

(Applause.) 

We  have  had  many  great  things  happen.  Just  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  on  Monday,  right  at  this 
podium,  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Council  had 
a  packed  house,  their  biggest  crowd  in  many, 
many  years.  I  spoke  in  Worcester.  We  had  a 
big  crowd  out  there.  The  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil had  a  big  crowd  out  there.  And  following  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Council's  Labor  Day 
breakfast  we  went  over  to  the  archives,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  presented  a  grant  that  gives 
a  labor  exhibition  on  labor  history  that  will  be 
over  in  those  archives  for  six  months,  until  next 
spring.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will  be 
made  available  to  travel  around  the  state,  and 
if  anyone  is  interested  or  has  a  convention  we 
can,  it  is  a  portable  type  of  labor  history  with  a 
video.  It  is  just  great.  Everyone  who  went  over 
to  the  archives,  we  had  a  good  crowd  over  there 
for  the  presentation,  a  ribbon-cutting.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  place  if  you  have  company  coming 
in  town.  It  is  right  next  to  the  JFK  Library.  It 
centers  on  Bread  and  Roses  1912,  but  it  carries 
through,  it  ends  up  just  about  with  Question  2, 
the  prevailing  wage  fight.  So  that  was  a  historic 
moment  for  us  when  we  cut  that  ribbon,  and 
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another  great  advance  as  far  as  our  efforts  to 
promote  education  about  the  true  worth  and 
the  participation  of  labor  in  our  society. 

We  also  have  been  able  to  —  getting  back  to  the 
strikers,  we  have  a  food  bank,  a  permanent  food 
bank,  the  first  time  ever  we  have  done  that. 
And  we  have  had  such  great  letters  of  thanks 
and  gratitude  from  those  striking  people  and  it 
is  still  in  operation.  We  raised,  we  sent  out  a 
letter  with  a  targeted  amount  according  to  the 
size  of  the  different  unions,  and  asked  for  that 
donation.  I  think  150  unions  responded.  We 
raised  about  $26,000.  We  have  worked  that 
down,  and  everything  has  been  spent  on  food 
for  strikers.  We  have  worked  that  down  to 
about  5  or  $6,000.  Before  Christmas  we  will  be 
making  that  appeal  again.  Please  remember 
what  you  are  doing  with  all  the  donations  that 
we  give  to  different  people,  to  the  politicians 
and  other  people,  and  different  causes,  good 
causes.  This  is  for  our  own,  this  is  for  the  people 
that  are  where  we  could  be  tomorrow,  out  on 
the  line.  This  puts  bread  and  food  on  their 
table.  It  gives  them  that  safety  net.  It  allows 
them  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  when  they  are 
out  on  that  line,  with  all  the  fears  and  all  the 
anxiousness  that  takes  place  when  you  are  on  a 
long  strike,  like  many  of  us  have  been  involved 
in  ourselves.  So  please  remember  that  when 
you  get  that  letter,  make  it  a  priority.  It  is  for 
the  food  bank  for  the  strikers.  We  have  done  a 
great  thing  with  that,  we  want  to  continue  that. 

We  will,  I  think  we  sent  out  one  notice  on  it,  we 
are  having  our  yearly  Labor  of  Love 
Walkathon.  We  urge  you  to  participate.  What 
we  do  is  we  raise  money  for  the  homeless.  Last 
year  we  raised  $27,000.  Once  again,  we  appeal 
to  the  unions  for  a  treasury  donation  to  support 
the  walk.  We  also  ask  the  unions  to  solicit 
members  who  like  to  get  involved  in  these  types 
of  things  and  give  them  the  voluntary  pledge 
sheets  and  they  go  out  amongst  their  family, 
friends  and  co-workers  and  they  get  pledges  for 
the  walk.  We  helped  out  four  shelters  last  year, 
and  everyone  was  just  thrilled.  We  got  more 
positive  press  out  of  that  than  we  have  had  in 
an  awful  long  time,  and  we  need  that  press,  and 
we  need  it  bad. 

So  the  year  of  the  strike  and  the  year  of  many 
accomplishments  for  us  is  now  behind  us.  And 
now  we  look  on  to  this  next  year  and  we  have 
the  same  agenda.  They  are  coming  at  us,  and 
they  are  coming  at  us  strong,  but  we  always  have 
got  to  remember  that  as  long  as  we  are  together 
we  have  strength.  Because  we  have  the  one 
thing  they  don't  have,  we  have  the  numbers. 
You  have  heard  me  many,  many  times  and  you 
will  hear  me  until  I  exit  from  this  organization, 
if  you  got  the  numbers,  you  put  the  numbers 
together,  you  win.  If  you  don't  put  them  to- 
gether, you  lose. 


We  don't  have  the  money  to  face  corporate 
Massachusetts  or  corporate  America,  but  they 
don't  have  the  people.  And  we  constantly  have 
got  to  be  mindful  of  that.  Solidarity  isn't  just  a 
word  to  strike  up  when  you  have  some  music 
and  sing,  it  has  a  meaning  that  is  at  the  core,  the 
very  core  of  the  trade  union  movement.  It  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  carried  us  to  this  point,  and 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save  us  in  the  future. 
Solidarity. 

(Applause.) 

Solidarity. 

(Applause.) 

Solidarity. 

(Applause.) 

This  year  is  also  jam-packed  with  elections,  and 
Mayor  Flynn  touched  on  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  on  Question  3  at  this  time,  because  we 
have  a  very  indepth  panel  for  you  coming  up 
later  in  the  day.  And  I  urge  everyone  that  wants 
to  know  the  true  story  on  what  is  taking  place, 
to  be  here.  But  Question  3  is  the  highest  prior- 
ity for  us  this  year.  It  is  a  threat  to  all  workers, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  in  the  hall  when  we 
bring  forth  this  information  to  you  and  this  call 
to  arms.  But  there  is  presently  in  front  of  us  the 
18th. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  moving  this  convention, 
there  were  a  couple  of  reasons,  part  of  the 
reason  was  to  get  it  in  front  of  the  primaries, 
because  it  is  so  important  to  us,  that  yes,  there 
are  people  up  there  that  have  to  go.  But  there 
are  also  other  people  up  there  that  are  caught 
up  in  things  above  and  beyond  their  control  that 
stood  up  for  labor  that  are  in  deep  trouble. 
Marty  Foley  made  a  full  report  to  our  executive 
council  just  yesterday  about  the  situation.  We 
have  given  you  the  list  who  after  scrutiny  and 
study  and  record -keeping  by  our  COPE  depart- 
ment are  telling  us  you  have  been  our  true 
friends.  They  are  worthy  of  you  standing  up  for 
them  amongst  all  this  hoopla,  and  all  this  anger. 

So  there  are  certain  people  out  there  that  need 
our  help.  You  are  doing  a  great  job  up  to  this 
point.  We  have  got  to  remember  that,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  politics  is  the  arena  in  which 
we  live  or  die,  and  we  can  either  be  the  victims 
or  we  can  be  the  authors  of  the  event.  So  we 
have  to  participate.  Once  again,  we  put  our 
numbers  in  there  and  we  are  strong.  Because 
our  numbers  are  matched  by  our  families,  and 
our  numbers  are  matched  by  the  people  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  across  this 
country  that  know  where  is  their  safety  net. 
That  is  why  they  support  us  one  million  strong 
on  Question  3,  because  they  knew  that  if  that 
went  down  for  union  workers  it  meant  lowering 
of  the  wages  for  all  the  workers.  So  they  have 
got  to  reach  out  to  this  great  strength  of  ours. 
And  we  find  out  this  year  schmoozing  of  labor 
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taking  place  by  the  Republican  party.  They  seek 
to  fool  us,  that  they  are  the  change  for  the 
working  people.  Well,  I  think  we  have  got  to 
always  be  mindful  as  we  read  those  Republican 
lips,  they  have  got  their  hand  in  our  pocket. 
They  have  had  it  there  in  history  since  day  one. 
They  have  no  use  for  the  working  class. 

And  the  very  problem  with  Massachusetts 
started  in  Washington  in  1980  when  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected.  Proposition  2  1-2  took 
place  and  was  established  in  1981,  became  ef- 
fective in  1982.  Reagan  and  his  marauders  cut 
off  revenue-sharing  for  the  state.  That  is  where 
it  all  began.  The  state  kept  filling  the  money 
into  those  holes  so  people  could  have  care  for 
the  elderly  and  education.  So  when  the  Repub- 
licans come  to  you,  be  very  mindful  as  they  talk. 
Read  their  lips,  yes,  but  watch  your  pockets. 
They  will  give  you  nothing;  they  never  have. 

The  Democratic  party  has  always  been  the  party 
whose  focus  was  on  the  family  issues.  And 
where  do  we  come  from,  where  do  we  originate 
from?  Workers  joining  together  because  of  the 
threat  to  their  family  and  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily. We  were  born  out  of  necessity  to  fight 
poverty  and  to  protect  the  family.  We  are  tem- 
pered by  the  people,  just  like  last  year,  that  go 
out  on  the  picket  line  and  sacrifice  sometimes 
with  their  blood.  And  we  were  hardened  by 
those  in  corporate  America  who  put  profit  and 
cherish  profit  over  the  dignity  of  life.  That  is 
where  we  are,  that  is  why  I  say  when  any  Repub- 
lican comes  to  you,  make  sure  she's  the  excep- 
tion to  the  case.  Stand  up  for  our  friends, 
change  them  if  we  must,  but  make  sure  that  the 
people  who  are  going  in  there  are  going  to  be 
fighting  for  workers'  compensation,  employ- 
ment compensation,  health  care  and  all  the 
other  things.  Look  at  the  records  and  look 
which  party  has  been  fighting  for  which  issues. 
Don't  be  fooled,  don't  be  duped.  Talk  show 
hosts  make  big  megabucks,  they  run  the  level  of 
corporate  people  out  in  high  tech. 

So  let  us  remember  we  are  workers,  the  only 
strength  we  have  is  each  other.  We  have  pride 
and  dignity,  because  we  have  had  a  decent  life 
with  the  union  contract.  I  say  that  is  worth 
fighting  for,  and  I  say  this  Mass.  AFL-CIO  will 
remain  strong  and  we  will  take  them  on. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR  OSBORN:  At  this  time  we  are  going  to 
bring  a  young  gentleman,  I  think  most  of  you 
know  him  now,  he  has  been  around  for  a  lot  of 
years,  came  out  of  my  own  great  local  union, 
Local  1505.  We  fought  for  about  four  or  five 
years,  we  had  a  running  battle  with  United  Way, 
not  a  real  argument  but  a  negotiating  type  of 
struggle  on  trying  to  have  this  state,  like  a  few 


others,  to  have  a  fulltime,  working  out  of  our 
office,  United  Way  liaison.  We  have  about 
eight  or  nine  labor  liaisons  out  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  state,  but  we  had  no  linkage,  no  real 
continuity  with  the  program,  but  Earle  Bengt- 
son  was  appointed.  He  has  been  there  over  a 
year  now.  He  has  had  a  tough  time,  because 
during  hard  times  it  is  hard  for  people  to  reach 
down  and  help  out,  but  it  is  necessary,  it  is  what 
we  stand  for.  And  I  would  just  like  Earle  to 
come  forward  and  bring  a  few  words  from 
United  Way  to  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR  BENGTSON:  Talk  about  a  tough  act  to 
follow,  Arthur  did  my  speech.  Even  though  I 
am  39  years  old,  I  have  spent  33  in  the  locals. 
One  of  my  functions  is  to  coordinate  that  food 
bank,  and  I  really  appreciate  you  folks  and  your 
affiliates  that  sent  those  $26,000  in.  What  the 
other  eight  or  nine  liaisons  do  to  the  particular 
buyouts  in  the  field,  I  see  Laurie  Sweeney 
(Phons.)  and  various  folks  out  here  and  they 
know  where  that  money  came  from  and  they 
know  that  we  are  the  folks  that  get  it  up. 

All  right,  what  I  am,  what  my  other  function  is, 
unfortunately,  is,  is  to  raise  money  for  the 
United  Way.  Now,  I  know,  you  know,  some  of 
these  folks  are  going  to  say,  "Gee,  I  haven't  had 
a  pay  raise"  —  especially  the  state  employees  in 
the  area  of,  well,  it  is  called  COMEC,  Common- 
wealth of  Mass.  Employees  Campaign  state- 
wide. 

What  I  am  asking  the  state  employees  is  to 
support  the  COMEC  campaign.  The  state  em- 
ployees have  an  option  to  give  to  other  organi- 
zations such  as  some  of  us  do  at  our  own  plants, 
for  the  industrial  unions  and  the  other  sectors. 
I  am  asking  you  to  get  out  there,  because  by 
supporting  United  Way,  simply,  I  have  to  tell 
you  the  facts  of  life,  that  it  pays  the  salaries  of 
myself  and  other  labor  managements  and  allow 
us  to  do  the  other  wonderful  things. 

The  other  thing  is,  now,  again,  at  this  present 
time  I  am  trying  to  coordinate  the  community 
service  activity  throughout  the  state.  We  are 
starting  to  get  there.  In  Lawrence  we  have 
reactivated  the  program  and  out  in  Springfield 
we  have  got  that  going.  And  John  Sullivan  from 
Worcester,  he  has  an  ongoing  thing.  So  when  I 
come  to  you  in  some  of  your  own  councils  or 
some  of  your  other  locals  and  ask  you  to  get 
involved  in  community  services,  plug  into  the 
meetings,  community  council  programs,  I 
would  really  appreciate  it. 

Most  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  Arthur  for 
creating  this  position.  It  was  a  very  needed 
position.  And  it  was  through  Arthur  and 
Bobby's  efforts  that  this  structure  came  about, 
and  I  don't  know  if  I  am  out  in  line  at  this  point 
in  time,  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  some- 
where in  this  convention  to  name  that  food 
bank  after  Arthur  Osborn. 
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(Applause.) 

Maybe  I  am  out  of  order,  but  we  will  deal  with 
that  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Again,  if  you  have  got  any  problems,  member- 
ship has  any  problems,  call  the  state  fed.  And  if 
you  happen  to  come  from  a  city  or  town  that  I 
don't  cover,  what  I  do  is  fill  in  with  the  other 
folks  and  if  you  don't  know  who  to  call,  our 
office,  we  will  turn  around,  whether  it  is  some- 
body who  needs  a  wheelchair  or  senior  citizen 
orsomebody  who  is  having  problems  with  coun- 
selling, drug  addictions,  those  kinds  of  issues. 

I  don't  want  to  take  any  more  of  your  time,  but 
I  also  want  to  tell  you  that  on  Question  3  some 
69  United  Ways,  the  one  in  New  Bedford  and 
Pittsfield,  the  one  in  Boston  here,  Mass.  Bay, 
they  are  coming  on  line  on  your  side  of  the  table 
on  this,  that  issue.  In  a  nutshell  that  is  it. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:-  Thank  you,  Earle.  It  is  good 
to  have  something  named  after  you  before  you 
die. 

At  this  time,  a  very  interesting  part  of  our  pro- 
gram, because  this  is  another  nuance  for  the 
trade  union  movement  here  in  Massachusetts. 
Many,  many  years  ago  it  had  become  apparent 
to  the  officers  of  this  organization  that  the 
threat  to  the  environment  has  taken  on  many, 
many  new  dimensions.  Where  we  used  to  think 
it  had  to  do  with  people  that  did  the  bird  watch- 
ing, or  people  hiking  up  a  beautiful  mountain, 
we  found  out  that  slowly  the  industrial  complex 
had  poisoned  our  earth  and  contaminated  our 
air  and  polluted  our  waters.  And  it  is  our  kids 
and  ourselves  that  are  paying  the  price,  price  in 
monetary  value  of  cleanup,  which  is  in  the  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars,  and  is  still  not  on 
track  and  proceeding  in  the  right  direction. 

Funny,  not  really  funny,  but  it  is  ironic  that  most 
of  the  cleanups  centered  around  areas  where 
the  working  class  live  and  bring  up  their  kids; 
so  slowly  we  became  aware  that  we  have  a  stake 
in  the  environment,  a  big  stake.  And  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  also,  in  talking  with 
many  of  the  building  trades  people  and  others 
that  had  certain  fears,  that  there  is  a  way  to 
continue  to  build  America  without  poisoning 
America.  And  we  thought  we  should  be  on  the 
inside  instead  of  the  outside,  and  we  created 
one  of  the  first  environmental  committees  of  a 
state  federation  in  the  nation.  The  only  other 
one  I  know  of  is  in  Oregon.  And  with  pride  I 
can  bring  to  you  the  chairman,  Nick  Zeo,  from 
the  postal  workers.  He  is  a  dedicated  trade 
unionist  from  the  Springfield  area  and  he  has 
taken  on  this  tough  job  of  trying  to  bring  under- 
standing into  a  new  area  of  concern  for  workers 
and  he  is  doing  a  good  job  and  he  has  got  a 
hangup  panel  for  us  today,  and  I  think  you  will 
really  enjoy  it.  So  I  present  to  you  the  chairman 
of  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  Environmental  Com- 


mittee, Nick  Zeo. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ZEO:  Good  morning.  The  Environmen- 
tal Committee  has  met  several  times  this  year 
after  it  was  formulated,  with  the  intent  of  hav- 
ing input  on  environmental  programs  and  pro- 
jects and  the  environment  in  general,  as  Arthur 
mentioned. 

It  has  been  a  tough  year  in  determining  a  direc- 
tion for  which  that  committee  should  totally  go 
in.  And  I  guess  we  have  kind  of  resolved  that 
there  is  no  total  direction  for  that  committee, 
except  to  get  labor  in  Massachusetts  to  become 
more  proactive  rather  than  reactive.  Part  of 
what  we  are  going  to  address  today,  it  is  clearly 
a  major,  huge  project  here  in  this  area,  the 
Central  Artery  project.  And  today  we  have  got 
several  panelists  who  are  going  to  be  discussing 
their  end  of  that  project. 

Just  a  word  on  the  committee  itself.  Once  again, 
the  committee  and  its  members,  myself,  and  Joe 
Greene  up  here,  along  with  all  the  other  com- 
mittee members,  are  listed  in  the  Report  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Chair  in  your  delegate  kits. 
And  in  that  report  we  do  mention,  and  we  do 
that  with  full  sincerity,  we  would  like  your  input 
on  the  directions  you  would  like  to  see  this 
committee  go.  In  particular,  individual  projects 
that  are  probably  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
the  Central  Artery,  projects  that  are  in  your 
community,  in  your  jurisdictional  area,  that  you 
perhaps  would  like  us  focus  on.  By  all  means 
bring  that  forward  to  us,  contact  those  commit- 
tee members,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  asist  you 
on  that. 

Moving  on  today,  as  I  mentioned,  we  have  sev- 
eral panelists,  and  what  we  would  like  to  do  is 
give  them  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  their  end  of 
the  Central  Artery  project,  and  to  have  them  go 
into  detail  about  their  individual  aspect,  and 
later  on  open  the  floor  up  to  questions  to  that 
panel. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  introduce  them  all 
in  total,  and  then  bring  them  up  individually. 

We  don't  have  a  hand  mike,  so  we  are  going  to 
have  to  address  from  the  podium,  and  perhaps 
taking  questions  wouldn't  be  all  that  difficult, 
hopefully.  Starting  with  Claire  Barrett,  the  di- 
rector of  public  affairs  for  the  Commonwealth's 
Central  Artery  project,  then  Paul  Keogh,  the 
deputy  environmental  administrator  from 
EPA,  followed  by  Tom  B.  Powers,  the  deputy 
commissioner  of  operations  from  the  Com- 
monwealth Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  Engineering,  and  finally  Mark  Crenik 
from  Boston  Greenspace.  He  is  the  executive 
director. 

And  so  without  further  ado  I  would  like  to  bring 
up  Claire  Barrett,  who  is  going  to  speak  on  her 
end. 

(Applause.) 
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MS.  BARRETT:  Thank  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here  and  to,  first  of  all,  thank  all  of  you,  all 
of  the  members  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Common- 
wealth, who  have  been  so  enormously  helpful 
to  the  Central  Artery  project  so  far.  Many  of 
you,  including  Arthur  Osborn  and  Joe  Nigro 
and  Leo  Purcell,  all  came  and  spoke  at  our 
public  hearing  and  put  comments  on  the  record 
which  state  the  views  of  the  labor  unions  in  the 
State,  and  have  been  enormously  helpful  in 
moving  the  project  along. 

We're  very  hopeful  that  we  could  get  into  the 
ground  next  year.  And  what  I  would  like  to  do 
today  is  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  where  we 
are  in  the  process  that  would  get  us  to  that 
point. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  the  project.  I  am  sure  you  all  know  what 
it  is,  but  for  those  of  you  who  are  not  in  the 
Boston  area,  just  a  few  facts.  The  project  is 
seven  and  a  half  miles  long;  most  of  it  tunnel. 
It  will  stretch  from  Charlestown  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Charles  River  down  to  the  Southeast 
Expressway.  All  of  that  is  1-93.  That  is  north- 
south.  And  then  it  will  also  extend  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike,  1-90,  from  its  current  end  at 
Kneeland  Street  in  downtown  Boston  through 
South  Boston  all  the  way  down  to  a  point  in 
South  Boston  where  the  Subarus  are  parked 
from  the  big  ships  when  they  come  in  from 
Japan.  It  will  go  under  the  harbor  from  that 
point  in  South  Boston  across  the  harbor  to 
Logan  Airport  and  surface  again  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Logan  Airport.  It  will  then  have 
an  interchange  there  and  connect  up  with  Rte. 
1A  northbound  in  East  Boston. 

Most  of  the  distance  of  the  project  is  tunnel, 
either  underground  or  underwater,  but  it  also 
has  a  great  number  of  ramps  and  bridges  and 
sections  that  are  transition  sections  between 
underground  and  aboveground  parts. 

The  major  bridges  are  over  the  Charles  River, 
and  the  major  other  bridge  part  is  up  at  the 
south  end  of  1-93  when  the  tunnel  comes  up 
from  the  South  Station  tunnel  and  it  goes  into 
a  viaduct  connecting  it  with  the  Southeast  Ex- 
pressway. There  is  a  huge  interchange  at  1-93 
which  is  in  the  Kneeland  Street  area,  largely 
industrial.  Most  of  the  new  land  through  South 
Boston  is  industrial  and  open,  kind  of  aban- 
doned railroad  beds  and  parking  lots.  There 
are  no  houses  to  be  taken  in  this  project  any- 
where along  the  entire  line,  and  relatively  few 
businesses.  And  all  of  those  will  be  relocated 
within  the  area  we  have  taken. 

We  will  take  no  historic  buildings  and  no 
houses,  which  is  really  important,  because  it 
gets,  I  think,  to  the  point  that  I  am  going  to 
make,  which  is  that  the  Central  Artery  is  one  of 
the  major  projects  in  this  state  which  will  move 
not  only  transportation,  but  the  economy.  And 
the  cost  of  that  will  not  be  to  the  quality  of  life 


and  to  the  environment.  We  are  an  example,  I 
believe,  of  how  you  could  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it,  too  and  how  you  could  really  build  some- 
thing that  is  really  good  for  the  City. 

Environmentally  we  do  an  awful  lot  of  good  for 
the  City.  We  improve  air  quality.  When  we 
published  our  ERS  in  May  we  have  a  whole 
chapter  on  how  the  air  quality  will  get  better  in 
the  city.  We  will  reduce  carbon  emissions  by  23 
percent  in  Boston,  and  that  is  a  major  reduction 
because  it  comes  about  because  we  take  the  cars 
that  are  now  jammed  in  traffic  jams  and  we 
move  them.  It  turns  out  that  a  car  moving  even 
slowly,  even  15,  20  miles  per  hour,  produces 
about  ten  times  less  fumes  than  a  car  in  stop- 
and-go  traffic.  So  by  widening  out  the  road,  put 
it  under  the  ground  and  controlling  the  emis- 
sions and  keeping  the  cars  moving,  we  actually 
improve  air  quality  in  the  City. 

We  also  improve,  in  a  real  major  way,  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  City,  the  physical  environment. 
By  taking  down  the  ugly  elevated  roadway  that 
runs  in  the  center  of  the  City  now  we've  created 
an  enormous  amount  of  open  space.  Most  of 
that,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  Environmen- 
tal Affairs,  who  was  suddenly  just  issued  a  cer- 
tificate on  this  issue,  and  also  according  to  the 
City  of  Boston  ERA  director,  most  of  that  land 
will  be  reserved  for  open  space  and  parkland. 
Some  of  it  will  be  for  housing  and  some  of  it  for 
recreation  and  there  may  be  some  small  com- 
mercial stuff,  but  it  appears  that  most  of  it  will 
be  open  space. 

So  that  the  whole  City  will  be  reunited  again  and 
its  waterfront  will  have  a  nice  greenbelt  through 
the  middle.  And  in  addition  to  that,  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  parkland  added  to  neighborhoods 
out  downtown  along  the  north  and  south  banks. 
A  new  park  in  Charlestown.  A  much,  much 
bigger  park  in  East  Boston,  and  some  land  in 
Chinatown  as  well. 

So  from  an  environmental  point  of  view,  a  qual- 
ity of  life  point  of  view,  the  City  really  improves 
through  the  creation  of  this  project.  And  I 
think  it  is  important,  certainly  for  this  group  and 
I  think  for  the  City  as  a  whole,  to  realize  that  a 
project  which  is  carefully  designed  and  which  is 
really  designed  together  with  the  community,  all 
the  community,  that  is  to  say  the  residents,  the 
labor  unions,  the  environmental  groups,  the  po- 
litical groups,  the  business  groups,  all  of  which 
have  had  a  very,  very  active  and  participatory  role 
in  the  design  of  this  project,  if  you  do  that  and 
keep  all  the  interests  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to 
thread  the  needle.  It  is  difficult,  but  it  is  possible 
to  thread  the  needle  in  a  city  as  densely  populated 
and  old  as  Boston,  and  the  proof  of  that  is  that 
we  could  build  a  project  which  is  nearly  $5 
billion  in  cost  and  not  take  one  house,  not 
displace  one  family,  and  not  ruin  one  historic 
building.  It  can  be  done,  and  I  think  we  have 
done  a  pretty  good  job  of  listening  to  people. 
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The  hearing  which  we  had  in  June  I  think  was  a 
pretty  interesting  affair.  It  went  on  for  two  days 
and  it  had  hundreds  of  people.  Many,  many 
people  from  the  labor  unions  attended,  but 
many  people  attended  from  all  walks  of  life. 
The  amount  of  opposition  to  this  project  is 
actually  rather  small.  It  is  vocal  and  it  certainly 
is  entrenched  in  some  areas,  but  it  is  rather 
small.  And  if  one  were  to  look  at  the  records  of 
the  hearing  and  the  records  of  the  1400  public 
hearings  we  have  had  in  the  three  years  on  this 
project,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate 
really  rather  effectively  that  the  public  is  behind 
us. 

There  was  a  poll  taken  last  spring  by  an  inde- 
pendent business  group,  Uptown  Boston,  that 
asked  people  within  the  whole  495  area,  unso- 
licited, whether  they  were  for  or  against  the 
Artery  project.  And  66  percent  of  the  unsolic- 
ited were  in  favor  of  it.  After  they  had  added 
some  more  questions  and  heard  some  more 
about  it  from  interviewers,  the  approval  rate 
went  up  to  77  percent.  Now,  any  of  you  know  if 
you  are  running  for  public  office,  or  in  effect 
trying  to  do  anything  in  public  life,  78  percent  is 
the  number  to  die  for.  You  can't  do  better  than 
that.  So  that  although  the  controversy  will  al- 
ways be  what  hits  the  paper  and  will  always  be 
what  is  on  the  TV  news,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  understand  that  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  sup- 
port behind  this  project,  both  from  the  grass- 
roots and  from  the  elected  political  officials, 
also  from  the  candidates  who  are  all  running. 

I  probably  have  said  enough.  I  think  I  ought  to 
just  close  with  where  we  are  procedurally  in  the 
project.  We  have  published  our  draft  supple- 
mental environmental  impact  statement,  which 
is  an  awful  lot  of  words.  In  a  nutshell,  we  had 
an  approved  environmental  impact  statement 
in  1985.  Based  on  that  document,  which  is  ap- 
proved at  the  federal  level,  we  have  proceeded 
with  the  design  and  engineering  since  that  time. 
During  the  course  of  the  design  certain  aspects 
of  the  project  have  changed  and  developed  over 
time,  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  file  a 
supplemental  environmental  impact  statment 
that  dealt  with  the  kinds  of  issues,  either  which 
had  not  been  treated  in  the  first  book  or  which 
had  changed  in  some  way.  That  book  was  pub- 
lished in  May  and  has  been  widely  circulated 
around  the  City. 

We  had  public  hearings  in  June.  We  had  a 
decision  by  the  Secretary  of  Environmental  Af- 
fairs at  the  state  level,  John  DeVillars,  that  the 
project  could  move  into  final  EIS.  That  hap- 
pened last  week,  and  we  are  now  waiting  for  a 
decision  from  the  federal  agencies,  EPA  partic- 
ularly, that  are  present  here  today,  for  an  ap- 
proval to  go  into  a  final  EIS.  And  then  after 
that  we  could  actually  go  into  building. 

We  are  designed  on  the  tunnel.  We  are  ready 
to  go  to  bid.  We  could  build  it  in  April  if  we 


could  get  through  the  last  kind  of  ten  yards  of 
the  environmental  process. 

So  that  is  where  we  are,  and  I  thankyou  foryour 
support. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ZEO:  Thank  you,  Miss  Barrett.  So  the 
culmination  of  a  lot  of  reports  and  hearings  that 
are  generated,  that  Miss  Barrett  spoke  of,  in 
part,  the  large  part,  have  to  be  reviewed  by 
federal  and  state  regulators,  and  we  have  two  of 
those  here  today  with  us  to  speak  from  the 
federal  agencies.  We  have  Paul  Keogh,  deputy 
regional  administrator  for  EPA. 

Paul? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  KEOGH:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  be  here.  A  special 
thanks  to  Arthur  Osborn,  who  is  stepping 
down,  as  you  know,  as  your  leader,  who  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  moving  the  labor  move- 
ment ahead  here  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  throughout  New  England  and 
around  the  country. 

I  first  attended  one  of  your  annual  conventions 
20  years  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was 
press  secretary  to  Morris  Donahue,  who  was 
one  of  the  great  and  strong  supporters  of  the 
labor  union.  This  AFL-CIO  convention  did 
endorse  him  for  governor  back  in  1970,  and  I 
was  here,  and  that  was  one  of  the  real  highlights 
of  his  candidacy,  I  could  tell  you  that. 

Well,  I  am  here  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
Central  Artery,  and  the  viewpoint  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  First  of  all,  let's 
keep  in  mind  that  this  project,  as  outlined,  is 
massive  in  scope,  it  is  going  to  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  whole  face  of  the  City  of  Boston 
for  generations,  and  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
this  construction  project  proceeds  in  a  very 
careful  manner,  and  in  a  way  that  is  consistent 
with  the  environment. 

And  I  agree  with  some  of  the  statements  that 
were  made,  that  there  are  many  positive  bene- 
fits to  the  depression  of  the  Artery  and  con- 
struction of  the  third  harbor  tunnel  to  be  built. 
We  also  have  to  make  sure  as  we  go  through  this 
process  that  we  don't  solve  one  type  of  environ- 
mental problem  and  create  other  environmen- 
tal problems  that  we  are  going  to  end  up 
spending  a  lot  of  money  to  try  to  correct  later 
on.  So  the  EPA  has  been  reviewing  this  project 
for  years,  has  been  working  with  the  Central 
Artery  planners  and  with  the  other  federal  and 
state  regulatory  agencies,  to  make  sure  that  the 
project  moves  ahead  and  is  consistent  with  all 
the  environmental  statutes  that  we  are  required 
to  administer. 

And  I  agree  that  a  lot  of  fine  things  have  been 
produced  and  the  project  as  outlined  can  result 
in  some  significant  benefits,  particularly  in  the 
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air  quality  area.  But  even  with  all  the  work  that 
has  been  done,  there  are  still  some  issues  that 
remain  to  be  resolved,  and  in  fact,  this  is  already 
recognized  by  the  Central  Artery  planners,  and 
as  we  speak  they  now  are  still  making  changes 
to  the  project. 

EPA  has  a  responsibility  under  two  separate 
areas  to  review  this  project.  First  of  all,  because 
of  the  fact  there  is  going  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
dredge  and  fill  carried  out  to  Spectacle  Island. 
We  have  a  responsibility  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act  to  make  sure  that  any  dredging  project,  any 
filling  project  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  that  act. 

The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  actually  issues  a 
permit  which  would  allow  the  dredging  and 
filling,  but  the  EPA  has  a  special  responsibility 
to  comment  on  what  would  be  contained  in  that 
permit,  and  if  we  expect  to  elevate  this  project 
to  the  national  level,  to  the  chairman,  whether 
or  not  the  permit  reaches  all  the  requirements 
of  the  special  area,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
review  that  project  because  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  federal  funds. 

Whenever  a  major  project  like  this  develops,  it 
has  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  federal 
highway  administration  has  prepared  a  docu- 
ment, several  documents,  outlining  this  project. 
The  EPA  has  to  review  and  make  comments  as 
to  whether  or  not  all  of  the  environmental  is- 
sues have  been  fully  addressed  and  whether 
every  step  has  been  taken  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact on  the  environment.  The  state  has  a  sim- 
ilar process,  and  they  have  completed  their 
initial  phase. 

The  EPA  on  September  24th  will  note  its  com- 
ments on  the  draft  supplemental  environmen- 
tal impact  statement.  And  there  will  be  some 
issues  that  still  need  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Central  Artery  planners.  One  issue  that  I 
would  like  to  talk  about,  because  it  has  been  in 
the  news  quite  a  bit,  has  been  utilizing  Spectacle 
Island,  which  is  in  Boston  Harbor,  as  a  site  for 
the  dirt  that  is  going  to  be  dug  up  as  the  Central 
Artery  project  proceeds. 

If  you  read  the  newspapers  and  you  listen  to 
some  of  the  talk  show  hosts,  you  would  say, 
"Boy,  that  EPA  is  against  using  Spectacle  Is- 
land. Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  tie  in  this 
project  to  allow  the  capping  of  what  really  is  an 
eyesore  of  a  landfill  leaking  in  the  harbor.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  build  a  park  there,  but 
the  EPA  is  against  it." 

Let  me  tell  you,  the  EPA  is  in  favor  of  capping 
the  landfill  on  Spectacle  Island.  The  EPA  is  in 
favor  of  constructing  the  park  which  would  be 
used  for  recreational  purposes  on  Spectacle 
Island.  The  question  to  be  addressed  is  how 
much  fill  is  actually  needed  to  carry  that  out. 
How  much  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act. 


The  Federal  Clean  Water  Act  says  you  don't  fill 
in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  if  there  is  a 
practical  alternative  available.  And  here  is 
where  we  have  some  differences  of  opinion  with 
the  Central  Artery  planners.  First  of  all,  they 
have  filed  a  permit  which  in  essence  would  dou- 
ble the  size  of  the  island,  would  fill  in  103  acres 
around  the  island.  It  would  result  in  the  dump- 
ing of  9.3  million  cubic  yards  of  material  on  the 
island.  Our  concern  was  that  they  have  not 
documented  the  need  for  that  amount  of  fill. 
And  in  fact,  the  Central  Artery  planners  agree 
with  us,  and  right  now  they  are  doing  studies  to 
determine  exactly  how  far  out  the  contamina- 
tion extends  from  the  base  of  the  island,  and 
that  would  help  determine  how  much  of  a  cap 
will  be  needed.  So  then  we  will  have  to  get  into 
the  issue  of  how  much  parkland  would  be 
needed,  as  well. 


Already  there  has  been  some  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  amount  of  materials  that  would 
need  to  be  deposited  on  Spectacle  Island.  Their 
permit  is  for  permission  to  dump  9.3  million 
cubic  yards.  That  already  has  been  reduced  to 
6  million  cubic  yards  because  of  some  changes 
already  made  in  the  project.  I  met  with 
Salvucci,  Commissioner  Garvey  and  others  yes- 
terday, and  that  amount  is  going  to  be  even 
further  reduced.  So  they  are  now  beginning,  a 
little  bit  late  in  the  process,  I  might  add,  but  they 
are  now  beginning  to  look  at  those  alternatives 
to  meet  the  test  of  the  law.  If  we  were  to  go 
ahead  and  say  go  ahead  and  dump  9.3  million 
cubic  yards,  what  would  happen  is  this  project 
would  be  tied  up  in  litigation  for  years  to  come. 
That  is  something  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

We  are  working  with  the  Central  Artery  plan- 
ners in  trying  to  resolve  the  issue  of  how  much 
fill  could  be  dumped  on  Spectacle  Island. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  looking  for  other  alterna- 
tives to  areas  near  Logan,  areas  where  there  is 
a  need  to  dump  some  of  the  fill.  They  have 
found  some  areas  where  they  could  backfill  the 
trenches  that  can  be  used.  They  are  looking  for 
right  now  some  upland  sites  where  some  of  the 
material  may  be  taken,  and  they  have  to 
demonstrate  through  the  review  process  that 
these  alternatives  have  been  examined. 

I  am  fully  confident  now,  even  though  we 
warned  the  Central  Artery  planners  back  in 
1987  that  they  ought  to  be  looking  at  other 
alternatives  instead  of  putting  all  their  eggs  in 
the  Spectacle  Island  basket,  because  we  were 
afraid  it  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  they  have  finally  listened  and  begun  to  do 
that  alternative  analysis.  The  problem  is  that 
the  EPA  now  has  a  document  that  everybody 
admits  is  out  of  date,  everybody  admits  is  no 
longer  the  project  as  envisioned,  but  we  have  to 
comment  on  that  project.  So  we  are  in  some- 
what of  a  dilemma  how  we  include  this  other 
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information  that  is  still  being  developed  now  in 
our  comments  that  have  to  be  filed  by  Septem- 
ber 24th.  And  it  is  entirely  possible  that  we  will 
come  out  and  express  some  objection  to  pieces 
of  the  project,  based  on  the  fact  there  is  insuf- 
ficient information  available.  But  the  fact  is  we 
are  talking,  we  are  meeting  on  a  weekly  basis, 
technical  people  are  looking  at  the  issue  of 
Spectacle  Island,  looking  at  the  issue  of  what 
other  types  of  alternatives  may  be  available. 
We  are  also  meeting  with  the  heads  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  Salvucci, 
Commissioner  Garvey  and  myself  and  federal 
administrators  to  make  sure  there  are  no  sur- 
prise issues  that  crop  up  as  we  go  along. 

So  the  federal  government  is  now  starting  to 
move  in,  and  we  think  that  there  are  many 
benefits.  We  have  looked  at  the  air  quality 
issues  and  we  feel  they  have  been  adequately 
addressed,  except  for  one  area  in  the  Dewey 
Square  Tunnel  that  needs  to  be  looked  at.  But 
there  are  many  positive  things,  but  still  some 
hurdles  that  have  to  be  cleared,  and  I  think  that 
is  recognized  by  the  Central  Artery  planners. 
We  look  forward  to  working  and  making  sure 
this  project  moves  ahead  in  a  way  that  guaran- 
tees that  the  environment  will  be  protected, 
that  we  could  create  jobs,  that  we  will  do  the 
construction  work  needed,  but  it  is  consistent 
with  the  laws  that  the  EPA  has  a  mandate  to 
protect.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ZEO:  Thank  you  very  much,  Paul. 

I  am  sure  that  you  could  see  that  the  more  you 
hear,  and  obviously  it  is  clear,  that  the  more 
complicated  issues  such  as  this  become.  As 
complicated  as  they  are,  that  is  what  makes  the 
factor  of  state  government  involvement  that 
much  more  important. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  a  parallel  pro- 
cess, more  or  less,  to  the  federal  government, 
of  reviewing  all  the  documents  that  are  gener- 
ated as  a  result  of  all  the  hearings  and  input 
given  from  the  public  and  various  concerned 
interests.  Today  we  have  from  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering  Mr. 
Tom  Powers,  the  deputy  commissioner  of  op- 
erations. He  is  going  to  come  forward  and  say 
some  words. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  POWERS:  Thank  you,  Nick.  It  is  a  plea- 
sure being  here.  I  should  have  pointed  out, 
given  the  state  budget  situation,  we  are  not 
buying  any  new  cards  or  any  frills  like  that.  We 
are  actually  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  now,  and  I  gave  Nick  an  old  card  with 
my  name,  and  those  are  the  ones  I  am  going  to 
be  using  for  a  while,  certainly. 

As  Paul  and  Claire  said,  this  is  an  enormous 
project,  alongwith  thecleanup  of  Boston  Harbor. 
We  call  them  at  the  DEP  the  megaprojects. 


They  dwarf  anything  else  we  are  working  on,  so 
that  means  that  it  has  the  potential  and  reality 
of  creating  a  lot  of  jobs,  and  it  also  means  that 
you  are  not  going  to  do  it  without  having  a  pretty 
major  impact  on  the  environment.  And  cer- 
tainly the  EPA's  and  our  role  is  to  make  sure 
that  that  impact  is  as  positive  as  possible.  We 
really  think  that  the  potential  for  enormous 
benefit  to  this  city  exists  with  this  project.  We 
hope  to  see  it  create  a  lot  of  parkland  and  a  lot 
of  open  space  and  really  make  the  City  much 
more  livable,  let  alone  the  obvious  benefit  of 
being  able  to  get  somebody  around  here.  If  any 
of  you  have  sat  in  the  Central  Artery  or  tunnel 
recently,  you  know  how  frustrating  it  is,  and  it 
will  have  a  real  big  boost  to  the  economy  and 
our  transportation  needs  as  well. 

We  see  really  that  we  might  break  down  the 
environmental  issues  associated  with  the  proj- 
ect into  three  general  areas,  and  I  think  the 
most  important  one  is  probably  what  you  do 
with  the  dirt,  the  Spectacle  Island  question  that 
I  will  come  back  to  in  a  second. 

The  first  one  I  mention  is  the  air  quality  aspect 
of  this.  We  agree  with  the  Central  Artery  plan- 
ners and  EPA  that  this  project  should  improve 
air  quality.  We,  at  the  DEP,  are  going  to  be 
proposing  a  regulation  to  make  sure  that  the 
changes  that  are  proposed  are  in  fact  im- 
plemented and  are  carried  out.  But  basically, 
we  think  that  it  does  make  a  lot  of  sense  from 
an  air  quality  point  of  view  to  do  this.  It  is  not 
going  to  solve  all  of  the  State  or  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State's  air  quality  problems,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  things  that  you  need  to  do  for 
transportation  purposes,  but  it  is  really  a  big, 
positive  step  for  improving  air  quality  in  Bos- 
ton. 

The  second  major  issue  is  the  bridges  or  bridge 
crossing  the  Charles  River.  Some  people  have 
seen  that  as  just  an  enormous  and  potentially 
enormously  ugly  structure  going  across  the 
Charles  River.  We  are  concerned  about  what 
exact  form  that  bridge  or  those  bridges  take.  It 
is  very  tricky  to  integrate  the  needs  for  trans- 
portation planning  and  make  sure  you  have  got 
adequate  distances  for  people  to  get  on  and  off 
ramps  and  to  sort  of  have  a  safe  highway  system, 
with  also  the  needs  of  making  sure  you  have  the 
maximum  amount  of  parkland  that  you  could 
get,  that  you  don't  shield  the  sun  from  a  lot  of 
people  trying  to  use  the  area  around  the  river, 
that  you  don't  have  abutments  around  the  river 
that  impede  the  current,  which  is  one  of  the 
concerns  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  worried 
about. 

We  have  asked  DPW  in  the  past  to  look  at  the 
possibility  of  running  a  bunch  of  cars  under  the 
river  in  tunnel  form.  They  basically  say  they 
don't  think  that  is  feasible,  and  we  are  moving 
to  try  to  figure  out  the  best  possible  way  to  make 
the  bridges  aesthetically  pleasing. 
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I  know  Secretary  DeVillars,  the  press  accounts 
of  Secretary  DeVillars  sort  of  made  it  sound 
like  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  a  second  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  which  would  be  very  nice.  At  the 
very  least  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  as  aes- 
thetically pleasing  and  have  a  minimum  impact 
on  the  environment. 

The  third  issue,  which  I  think  is  the  potential 
showstopper  if  it  is  not  resolved,  is  the  Spectacle 
Island  or  what-you-do-with-the-dirt  question. 
This  project  is  going  to  produce,  by  the  estima- 
tions of  the  Artery  planners,  13  and  a  half  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  fill.  That  fill  is  not,  for  the 
most  part,  is  not  clean  fill.  It  is  a  composite  of 
all  sorts  of  stuff  that  have  been  used  to  fill  in 
Boston  Harbor  in  the  past  and  create  new  land, 
and  it  is  really  a  tricky  problem  of  exactly  what 
you  do  with  it  to  make  the  most  environmental 
sense. 

To  give  you  some  sense  of  the  scale  of  that,  all 
the  municipal  solid  waste  produced  in  the  State 
by  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  comes  to 
about  six  and  a  half  million  tons  a  year.  So  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  an  amount  that  is  ap- 
proximately double  the  amount  of  solid  waste 
produced  by  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State. 
And  it  is  not  a  small  job  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
with  that. 

Our  view  is  very  similar  to  EPA's,  in  our  sup- 
porting point,  which  is  it  is  generally  considered 
not  good  for  the  environment,  not  to  put  a  lot 
of  fill  and  dirt  into  water,  into  the  harbor.  And 
we  agree  with  EPA  that  the  DPW  should  be, 
that  we  should  insist  on  the  DPW  looking  for  as 
many  possible  alternatives  that  they  possibly 
could  find  to  put  as  much  of  the  fill  somewhere 
else,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  to  cap 
Spectacle  Island,  that  old  leaking  landfill  that  is 
there  now,  and  make  a  park.  So  far  we  are  in 
total,  total  agreement  with  the  EPA  and  the 
only  part  we  diverge  with  is  EPA's  judgment  for 
the  planners  to  find  an  alternative  place  for  all 
of  the  fill  that  they  need  with  the  minimum  cap 
on  Spectacle  Island.  Basically,  our  experience 
with  the  MWRA,  the  Massachusetts  Water  Re- 
sources Authority,  is  to  try  to  find  a  place  for 
some  of  their  sludge  and  screen  these  landfills. 
And  just  sort  of  our  general  knowledge  of  the 
difficulty  of  siting  any  kind  of  controversial  fa- 
cility in  the  State  these  days,  we  have  a  hard  time 
seeing  that  the  Artery  planners  are  going  to  be 
able  to  find  somewhere  else  to  put  all  the  rest 
of  the  fill. 

So  we  agree  with  the  EPA  that  there  is  some 
more  work  that  needs  to  get  done,  and  they  are, 
we  are  working  closely  with  them  to  try  to  iden- 
tify as  many  places  as  possible  for  alternatives. 
Our  prediction  is  a  little  different  than  EPA's 
at  this  point,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  close 
we  could  get  to  getting  all  of  it  out  of  Boston 
Harbor. 

One  quick  word,  I  guess,  on  the  process.  Cer- 


tainly environmental  laws  have  gotten  more 
complicated,  trying  to  figure  out  exactly  where 
a  project  is  or  what  happens  next.  It  gets  more 
and  more  complicated.  That  is  particularly  true 
when  you  have  both  state  and  federal  processes 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  Basically  in  Massa- 
chusetts there  is  a  process  that  has  the  Secretary 
of  Environmental  Affairs  overseeing  an  effort 
to  get  all  the  relevant  information  in  one  place 
and  have  it  for  the  public  to  look  at  it,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  process,  once  the  informa- 
tion is  all  put  together  and  he  says  that  is  all  we 
need,  having  the  environmental  agencies  issue 
permits  for  the  particular  projects.  At  this 
point  we  are  pretty  late  in  the  stage  of  the 
information-gathering. 

The  Secretary  just  issued  a  next -to-the -last  step 
on  that  step  on  that  last  week  when  he  said  the 
draft  supplemental  final,  it  is  volumes  and  vol- 
umes of  information,  was  adequate.  So  there  is 
one  more  stage  which  is  called  sort  of  an  answer 
to  a  few  more  questions,  some  of  which  are 
about  Spectacle  Island,  and  then  he  will  be  free 
to  start  issuing  permits  with  specific  applica- 
tions. Those  preliminary  permits  have  to  do 
with  filling  in  wetlands  and  solid  waste  issues 
and  navigable  waters  in  the  State  and  those 
kinds  of  things. 

Several  of  you  or  groups  wanted  to  get  involved. 
The  best  place  to  do  that  would  be  the  informa- 
tion-gathering stage  that  is  before  Secretary 
DeVillars  this  fall. 

That  is  pretty  much  a  quick  summary  of  the 
environmental  issues  from  the  State's  perspec- 
tive. I  think  it  is  often  real  useful  to  take  ques- 
tions and  be  able  to  focus  on  the  things  that  are 
most  interesting  to  people,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  one  last  point  about  this,  sort  of  consis- 
tent with  one  of  your  themes  here  today,  and 
that  is  everybody  is  always  interested,  every 
project  owner  that  comes  up  to  us  for  a  permit 
is  always  interested  how  fast  we  could  get  it  back 
to  them.  Delays  cost  people  money.  We  are 
doing  everything  we  could  at  the  DEP.  We 
really  understand  that  has  been  a  problem  in 
the  past  to  people.  We  have  made  this  project 
an  absolute  top  priority.  We  have  got  some  of 
our  best  reviewing  things  and  as  soon  as  it 
comes  we  try  to  turn  it  around  quickly.  There 
is  no  way  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue that  degree  of  speed  if  Question  3  passes 
in  November.  It  has  been  difficult  in  the  past, 
everybody  knows  from  reading  the  paper,  that 
State  government  certainly  has  got  all  it  could 
handle  and  more  so  with  its  budget  problems. 
We  have  been  getting  more  efficient,  and 
frankly,  I  think  we  are  a  lot  more  efficient  than 
we  were  a  year  ago. 

The  CLT  petition  would  have  a  massive  effect 
on  us,  more  so  than  a  lot  of  people,  because  of 
the  way  we  are  funded,  things  that  would  be 
rolled  back.   The  summary,  really,  is  though, 
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well,  whatever  happens  we  will  do  the  best  we 
possibly  can  with  what  we  can,  it  simply  is  going 
to  take  longer  if  you  see  those  kinds  of  cuts  that 
are  inevitable  with  Question  3. 

With  that  I  will  say  thank  you  for  your  attention 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  when 
we  get  to  that  point.  Thank  you. 

MR.  ZEO:  Our  next  speaker,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  move  things  around  because  we  are 
running  behind.  Any  questions  you  would 
have,  some  of  the  committee  members  will  be 
able  to  stay  a  bit  longer. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mark  Greenfield  from,  who 
is  the  executive  director  of  Boston  Green 
Space.  He  is  going  to  talk  about  his  involve- 
ment and  his  individual  organization's  involve- 
ment in  this  whole  project. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  GREENFIELD:  Thank  you,  Nick. 

Before  I  begin,  I  just  want  to  say  how  delightful 
it  was  for  me  as  an  environmentalist  on  Earth 
Day  out  on  the  Esplanade,  for  300,000  people 
to  be  there  to  listen  to  your  president  talk  about 
the  involvement  of  labor  and  the  environment. 
And  Arthur  Osborn  was  simply  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  speakers  that  whole  day. 

My  organization  represents  over  100  groups  in 
Boston  who  are  concerned  about  the  urban 
environment,  mostly  with  parks  and  open 
spaces,  but  we  also  include  groups  like  the  Au- 
dubon Society,  the  Environmental  Lobby  of 
Massachusetts,  but  mostly  we  represent  the 
people  in  Boston's  neighborhoods  who  care 
about  the  quality  of  life  in  this  big  city. 

Our  people  are  mostly  hard-working  people. 
They  are  not  your  suburban  environmentalists, 
they  care  about  jobs;  they  care  about  affordable 
housing;  and  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  being 
stuck  in  traffic  on  the  Expressway.  Therefore, 
my  organization,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
strongly  supports  the  Central  Artery  Project. 
My  people  want  clean  air  to  breathe,  safe  drink- 
ing water,  and  natural  beauty  in  their  lives,  and 
I  feel  that  with  a  lot  of  well-meaning  people  that 
live  in  the  projects,  low-incomes  that  live  in  the 
projects,  and  they,  too,  want  a  good  quality  of 
life  and  good  environment.  We  have  all  seen 
the  pictures  in  eastern  Europe  where  political 
leaders  ignored  the  air  quality.  The  buildings 
are  literally  dissolving  and  the  people  are  sick. 

The  people  of  this  state  and  the  people  in  this 
nation  are  not  going  to  roll  back  environmental 
regulations;  if  anything,  there  is  consistent  sup- 
port here  in  the  Commonwealth  and  across  the 
nation,  that  environmentally  share  many  of 
your  concerns  raised  by  other  environmental 
groups  who  are  opposed  to  the  project.  There 
is  a  need  for  increased  public  transportation  in 
this  city.  There  is  going  to  be  a  huge  bridge 
across  the  greatest  recreational  resource  in  this 
city,  the  Charles  River.  But  we  think  some  of 


this  project  could  significantly  improve  the  en- 
vironment and  quality  of  life  in  Boston.  Oppor- 
tunities abound  to  create  a  new  harbor  island 
park  for  people  who  can't  afford  to  have  a  house 
down  on  the  Cape  or  the  Vineyard,  to  create  an 
Esplanade,  the  Charles  River  Esplanade,  with 
Charlestown  and  the  waterfront  that  makes  it 
easy  for  people  to  go  from  the  Museum  of 
Science  to  the  new  Aquarium  that  is  going  to  be 
built  in  the  Naval  Yard.  There  is  opportunity 
to  create  a  magnificient  botanical  garden  right 
in  the  center  of  downtown. 

Why  does  any  of  this  matter?  Why  does  a  park 
matter?  Why  does  the  quality  of  life  matter? 
Why  does  environmental  quality  matter  when 
people  are  out  of  work?  As  you  know,  people 
are  the  Commonwealth's  biggest  resource,  to 
retain  and  attract  the  kind  of  people  who  bring 
new  technologies,  new  industries  and  new  jobs 
to  this  state,  to  retain  and  attract  the  educated 
work  force  that  we  need  to  keep  this  state  roll- 
ing and  to  keep  tourism  going  in  the  area.  We 
need  to  keep  Massachusetts  a  special  place  with 
its  environment  intact.  As  well  as  cleaning  up 
the  environment  is  a  major  industry  unto  itself, 
not  only  here  but  potentially  could  play  a  major 
role  in  eastern  Europe. 

Right  now  we  are  competing  against  cities  all 
across  this  nation,  and  all  around  the  planet,  for 
a  slice  of  what  has  become  a  global  economic 
pie.  If  we  are  going  to  compete  with  these  other 
cities,  if  we  going  to  compete  with  these  other 
states  and  countries,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
retain  our  high  quality  of  life,  that  we  have 
affordable  housing,  that  we  have  good  schools. 
And  I  think  key  to  this  is  that  we  all  work 
together.  Too  often  I  go  to  meetings,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  room  are  the  business  people, 
on  another  side  the  people  are  the  labor  people. 
The  environmentalists  are  over  here.  We  have 
to  work  together.  Other  cities,  other  states, 
other  countries,  work  together  for  economic 
development,  and  I  think  that  is  really  what  has 
to  happen  here. 

Environmental  regulations  have  the  potential 
to  stop  this  project,  or  at  least  to  slow  this 
project  down.  This  is  a  project  with  15,000  jobs. 
Environmental  regulations  have  already 
stopped  and  slowed  down  major  construction 
projects  here  in  Boston.  I  would  urge  you  to  get 
involved  in  environmental  issues,  to  talk  with 
us.  A  lot  of  us  want  to  talk  with  the  labor 
movement.  We  are  very  sympathetic  to  your 
issues,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be  sympathetic 
to  our  issues. 

Last  two  suggestions,  specifically  on  this  proj- 
ect. Again,  with  15,000  jobs  here,  I  know  we 
have  heard  some  support,  that  there  is  strong 
support  for  the  project  out  there,  but  every  day 
I  pick  up  the  paper,  and  today  is  another  one, 
where  I  pick  up  the  paper  and  read  people 
badmouthing  this  project.  If  you  want  thisproj- 
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ect  to  go  forward,  if  you  want  to  see  these  jobs 
and  this  5  or  6  billion  dollars  coming  into  this 
state,  get  your  people  out  there  to  get  this  proj- 
ect moving. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ZEO:  Thank  you,  Paul.  And  as  I  men- 
tioned, some  of  the  committee,  panel  members 
will  be  around  outside  the  hall  to  be  able  to 
answer  some  of  your  questions. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  have  a  good  conven- 
tion. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Nick  Zeo.  And  he 
is  probably  used  to  people  mispronouncing  his 
name. 

I  hope  you  found  that  interesting.  The  environ- 
ment is  going  to  become  more  and  more  prom- 
inent, play  a  prominent  role  in  our  daily  lives. 
And  I  think  everyone  in  the  environmental 
areas  are  pleased  to  see  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  is 
becoming  a  main  player.  At  this  time,  we  are  a 
little  behind,  so  we  are  trying  to  move  the  pro- 
gram along. 

We  will  have  a  march  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning's  session.  The  Greyhound  workers 
are  going  to  come  before  you  in  an  appeal  to 
you  to  continue  your  support.  We  will  march 
over  a  couple  of  blocks  away  to  the  bus  station 
just  for  a  brief,  brief  rally  over  there. 

At  this  time,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  we  talk 
about  supporting  our  friends  and  defeating  our 
enemies,  we  have  had  a  true  friend  down  in 
Washington,  our  junior  senator,  our  John  Kerry 
has  been  down  there  during  some  very,  very 
tough  years.  We  all  know  what  we  have  been 
going  through,  and  he  is  down  there  going 
against  the  tide  on  many,  many  occasions,  but 
he  has  always  been  going  in  the  right  direction 
as  far  as  our  issues  are  concerned.  And  we 
found  out  that  we  have  a  true  friend  as  far  as 
fighting  for  workers  down  in  Washington.  He 
wants  to  continue  that  fight.  We  want  him  to  be 
sure  that  he  goes  in  there  by  a  big  margin  over 
his  Republican  opponent. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  bring  to  the  microphone 
Senator  John  Kerry. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  KERRY:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Arthur,  thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you  all 
for  your  response  and  your  warm  welcome,  and 
thank  you  particularly  for  your  friendship  and 
for  your  help. 

Let  me  just  say  very  quickly,  I  know  you  arc 
running  behind,  I  don't  want  to  take  a  lot  of  your 
time,  but  there  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I 
really  would  like  to  share  with  you.  First  of  all, 
let  me  tell  you  what  pride  I  feel  and  what  general 
affection  I  feel  for  your  leader,  our  leader,  who 


is  going  to  be  stepping  down  to  take  on  what- 
ever new  endeavor  comes  his  way.  But  for  those 
of  us  in  Washington,  Arthur  Osborn  has  been 
extraordinary  in  his  representation  of  your  in- 
terests, our  interests,  and  the  interests  of  work- 
ing people  in  this  state. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  KERRY:  And,  you  know,  people, 
people  can  go  through  life  and  they  can  kind  of 
look  at  things,  and  some  people  engage  them- 
selves, and  some  people  don't.  I  happen  to  like 
people  who  get  engaged,  who  put  themselves  on 
the  line.  I  really  mean  that.  Arthur  Osborn  has 
fought  to  make  a  difference,  and  I  think  he  has 
been  a  hell  of  a  leader,  a  real  leader.  He  has 
been  there  in  tough  issues,  he  has  watched  the 
difficult  years,  the  Reagan  years,  and  he  hasn't 
hesitated  to  stand  up  and  speak  his  mind. 

And  Arthur,  we  are  really  going  to  miss  that 
leadership,  but  I  know  you  are  going  to  be 
around  in  a  lot  of  other  ways  and  continue  to  be 
active. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  a  lot  of  other 
people,  Joe  Faherty,  Joe  Lydon,  and  Jimmy 
Farmer,  and  particularly  Paul  Eustace,  who  is 
another  one  of  those  leaders  and  a  close  friend 
of  mine  and  somebody  who  has  been  there  for 
us.  I  am  delighted  to  be  up  here  with  our  good 
Speaker  George  Keverian,  who  is  waging  his 
battle,  and  I  know  how  tough  it  is  out  there  this 
year. 

Can  I  please  ask  you  for  the  privilege  of  just 
sharing  one  particular  thought  with  you  before 
I  say  a  couple  of  words  about  other  issues  in  this 
race,  and  I  promise  to  be  brief. 

As  you  know,  I  just  returned  from  the  Middle 
East,  where  I  went  at  the  request  of  President 
Bush  as  a  member  of  the  bipartisan  delegation 
of  Congress,  and  I  just  want  to  share  with  you 
how  moved  I  was,  personally,  how  proud  we  all 
ought  to  be  by  an  absolutely  extraordinary  job 
that  the  United  States  armed  forces  have  done 
in  getting  there  with  a  larger  number  of  people, 
faster  than  any  deployment  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  humankind.  And  we,  as  a  country, 
ought  to  be  particularly  proud  of  that  capacity, 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  true  peace- 
making in  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  world.  I 
am  personally  convinced  that  the  way  that 
Saddam  Hussein's  troops  were  gathered  on  the 
border  of  Kuwait,  the  number  of  troops,  their 
particular  deployment,  that  if  it  were  not  for  our 
presence  we  might  ultimately  been  pulled  into 
a  far  more  costly  effort.  For  all  us  working  folks 
who  are  concerned  about  money  and  taxes  and 
what  is  happening  to  our  economy,  it  is  tough 
to  watch  American  troops  go  somewhere  in  the 
world  today.  But  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  if  Saddam  Hussein  had  the  ability,  given  his 
effort  to  purchase  a  super  gun  and  what  he  is 
doing  in  chemical  warfare  and  nuclear  warfare, 
that  ultimately  this  country  would  be  dragged  in 
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because  of  it. 

The  price  of  freedom,  the  price  of  our  way  of 
life,  has  always  cost  something.  We  learned 
that  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  Vietnam  and  other  places,  and  I  just 
want  to  share  with  you  my  personal  pride  for 
what  those  Marines  are  putting  up  with  in  the 
108  degree  weather,  with  sand  everywhere, 
dust,  heat,  difficult  conditions,  and  for  all  of  us 
I  think  we  are  privileged  to  have  young  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  do  that,  and  I  applaud 
President  Bush,  truly,  because  I  think  he  has 
behaved  sensibly  and  appropriately  in  this  mis- 
sion up  to  this  point.  It  doesn't  mean  we  are 
giving  him  an  open  card.  We  want  the  sanctions 
to  work.  We  want  to  do  this  without  bloodshed, 
but  all  of  us  I  think  ought  to  be  comfortable  in 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  doing  at  this  point  is 
sensible.  Having  said  that  about  the  foreign 
policy,  I  wish  I  could  be  as  praiseworthy  about 
the  domestic  policy  of  this  country. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  fight  on  your  behalf, 
and  all  of  our  behalfs,  for  the  last  five  and  a  half 
years  in  the  United  States  Senate.  I  want  to  go 
back  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  continue 
settingwhat  I  believe  is  the  right  agenda  for  this 
country.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  the  jobs  of  this 
nation  stolen  by  the  Japanese,  the  Germans,  by 
other  countries,  and  watching  us  sitting  on  our 
rear  ends,  not  responding.  I  am  tired  of  watch- 
ing while  the  Japanese  get  away  with  extraordi- 
nary unfair  trade  practices  and  we  sit  there 
unwilling  to  put  the  laws  into  effect  that  Con- 
gress has  been  willing  to  pass.  I  am  tired  of 
watching  the  administration  come  up  to  us  and 
talk  to  us  about  family  values,  and  then  strip 
away  the  Child  Care  Act  and  the  Family  Leave 
Act  and  threaten  them  with  veto.  Let  me  tell 
you  something,  my  friends,  my  opponents  in 
this  race  will  stand,  they  have  said  theywill  stand 
for  President  Bush  on  those  vetoes  when  it 
comes  to  the  minimum  wage,  when  it  comes  to 
the  rights  of  striking  workers,  when  it  comes  to 
the  rights  of  Eastern  Airliners,  when  it  comes 
to  the  rights  of  Amtrak  workers,  when  it  comes 
to  the  rights  of  the  postal  workers. 

I  have  been  there  trying  to  fight  for  what  I 
believe  is  a  basic  minimum  that  working  people 
ought  to  have  in  this  country.  If  you  allow  a 
James  Rappaport  or  somebody  else  to  become 
a  United  States  senator,  you  are  going  to  have 
a  vote  against  you  on  Davis-Bacon,  a  vote 
against  you  on  those  health  care  bills,  workers' 
rights  to  strike  and  all  the  other  important  leg- 
islative issues.  So  as  tough  as  things  may  be  in 
Massachusetts  today,  let  me  tell  you,  I  need 
your  help  in  the  course  of  the  next  weeks.  They 
will  spend  an  unprecedented  amount  of  money 
to  try  to  defeat  me.  And  the  reason  they  want 
to  defeat  me  is  I  try  to  stand  up  for  the  best 
tradition  of  Massachusetts,  to  not  allow  the 
young  men  and  woman  of  America  to  go  off  to 
a  war  in  Central  America  which  is  illegal,  to  not 


allow  us  to  continue  to  strip  away  the  savings  of 
Americans  by  being  responsible  for  the  budget, 
to  try  to  fight  affirmatively  for  decent  health 
care,  for  civil  rights,  for  rights  of  the  workplace 
and  for  the  other  things  that  are  important. 
That  is  what  this  race  is  about,  and  don't  forget 
it. 

We  can't  allow  simple  passions  of  the  day  which 
somehow  suggest  to  us  that  if  we  are  angry  with 
the  State  House,  or  we  are  angry  with  some 
particular  individual  and  we  think  things  are  a 
mess,  to  throw  up  our  hands  and  walk  away 
from  the  process.  If  we  wind  up  throwing  away 
the  reins  of  government  and  the  capacity  to 
fight  for  the  things  that  matter  for  us  individu- 
ally, we  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 
So  I  am  asking  you  to  think  about  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months. 

There  is  a  vital  agenda  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  for  every  single  one  of  us.  People  can't 
even  afford  health  care  today.  43  million 
Americans  aren't  even  covered  by  health  care 
today.  It  is  time  we  turn  around  and  wake  up 
and  recognize  what  made  us  as  strong  as  we  are 
and  put  us  in  a  position  of  world  leadership.  It 
was  the  capacity  and  the  dignity  and  the  creativ- 
ity, and  the  energy  of  the  working  people  of 
America  who  were  given  a  decent  chance  to  do 
better  by  working  harder. 

This  administration  has  now  served  up  to  the 
American  working  person  1959  wages.  And  if 
you  want  to  do  better,  you  not  only  have  to  work 
an  extra  job,  you  have  to  have  two  or  three 
people  in  the  household  working  to  make  ends 
meet.  They  presided  over  the  greatest  increase 
of  debt  in  American  history.  They  have  pre- 
sided over  the  greatest  degradation  of  safety  in 
the  streets  of  America  in  American  history. 
They  have  presided  over  the  greatest  imbalance 
in  the  playing  field,  if  you  will,  by  which  the 
American  people  compete  against  Japan,  Ger- 
many and  the  other  countries. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  fight  against  that,  repair  that 
imbalance  and  guarantee  we  are  capable  of 
going  into  the  next  century  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world  and  with  people  having  a  capacity  to  earn 
more,  and  if  by  working  harder  and  truly  pro- 
vide for  their  families,  for  their  safety,  and  im- 
provements of  value  which  is  so  important  to  all 
of you. 

I  pledge  to  you,  as  I  hope  you  learned  over  the 
course  of  the  last  five  and  a  half  years,  that  I  will 
continue  to  stand  up  and  face  them  in  the  eye 
and  tell  them  what  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
doing,  and  will  continue  to  try  to  fight  for  those 
rights,  because  that  is,  to  me,  is  the  essence  of 
what  politics  is  all  about  and  the  country  is 
about.  I  need  your  help  over  the  course  of  the 
next  two  months,  and  I  hope  I  could  count  on 
you  all  to  provide  that.  Thank  you  all  very,  very 
much. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 
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MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Senator  John 
Keny,  for  those  inspiring  words. 

As  we  have  to  move  the  program  around,  we  are 
a  little  behind,  I  wish  John  Kerry  was  here  to  get 
in  my  words  this  morning.  I  am  glad  he  brought 
many  of  the  points  out  as  he  did.  We  should  not 
be  fooled  by  who  our  good  friends  are  and  it 
certainly  is  not  the  Republicans. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  forward  some  - 
body  who  has  remained  a  friend  on  a  constant 
basis  and  he  voted  for  the  concerns  and  policies 
and  rights  of  our  workers  and  it  has  been  a 
tough  job,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  some  of  those  years  as 
the  Speaker  in  the  recent  years. 

27  years  he  has  stood  up  there,  done  an  awful 
lot  of  things  that  weren't  easy  under  a  lot  of 
pressure,  but  every  time  when  the  issue  came 
down  as  far  as  workers  are  concerned  and  we 
went  in  his  door,  we  came  out  feeling  confident 
that  we  have  a  true  friend.  He  has  been  taking 
a  beating  in  the  press  and  he  is  fighting  back. 
He  is  running  for  the  State  Treasurer's  job.  He 
is  endorsed  by  us  because  we  know  what  he  has 
done  for  our  people  and  he  knows  now  our 
value  of  true  friends  over  the  years,  that  it  has 
built  to  the  point  that  we  are  the  center  focus  of 
his  campaign,  the  working  people  and  the  trade 
unions  that  protect  those  workers. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  you  our  friend  George 
Keverian,  candidate  as  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

George? 

(Applause.) 

SPEAKER  KEVERIAN:  Thank  you,  thank 
you.  I  am  very  pleased  see  that  Senator  Kerry 
has  stopped  wearing  a  red  tie.  I  told  him  that 
when  he  wears  a  red  tie  he  looks  like  a  ther- 
mometer. 

There  were  these  three  people  sentenced  to 
death  in  the  electric  chair,  an  Armenian,  a 
Greek  and  an  Irishman.  They  brought  all  three 
down  to  be  executed  at  the  same  time.  They  put 
the  Armenian  in  the  electric  chair,  strapped  him 
in  and  said,  "Do  you  have  anything  to  say?"  He 
said,  "No."  They  pulled  the  switch  and  nothing 
happened.  They  said,  "I  will  have  to  let  you  go. 
That  is  a  miracle." 

They  put  the  Greek  in  the  electric  chair,  they 
strapped  him  in.  They  said,  "Do  you  have  any- 
thing to  say?"  He  said,  "No."  They  pulled  the 
switch  and  nothing  happened.  They  said,  "That 
is  twice  in  one  day.  Unbelievable.  We  have  to 
let  you  go." 

They  put  the  Irishman  in  the  electric  chair  and 
they  said,  "Any  last  words?"  He  said,  "Yes,  the 
chair  is  not  plugged  in." 

As  I  said  to  Governor  Dukakis,  remember  him, 
1988?  Things  looked  great,  he  was  up  17  points 
in  the  polls  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with 


him  to  the  Midwest,  a  trip  for  three  days,  cam- 
paign trip,  on  his  private  plane.  He  had  his  own 
plane. 

So  I  went.  The  first  day  we  stopped  at  three  or 
four  places  and  that  night  stayed  at  a  Chicago 
hotel.  The  next  morning  when  I  got  up  there 
was  a  note  under  my  door,  would  I  join  him  in 
a  conference  for  breakfast  while  he  was  speak- 
ing to  300  Americans,  trying  to  do  some 
fundraising,  which  I  said,  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  sat  in  a  hall  like  this,  sat  in  the  rear,  and 
he  was  telling  them  a  story.  Everybody  had 
their  handkerchief  out.  It  was  kind  of  emo- 
tional, I  don't  know,  I  remember  it  was  about 
his  immigrant  parents.  Yes,  you  remember 
that.  Well,  he  then  did  something  which  he 
didn't  do  again,  he  asked  me  to  come  up  and  say 
a  few  words.  It  is  the  only  time  he  did  that.  He 
said,  "I  have  a  friend  here  from  Massachusetts, 
he  is  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House,  and, 
he,  too,  is  a  son  of  immigrant  parents."  I  got  a 
polite  applause,  sort  of  what  you  gave  me.  I 
walked  up  front,  I  said,  "My  father  came  to  this 
country  in  1911.  He  was  a  bachelor,  he  was  20 
years  of  age,  came  from  Turkey.  And  he  came 
with  only  two  worldly  possessions,  a  suit  of 
clothes  that  he  was  wearing  and  $500,000  in 
cash." 

(Applause.) 

MR.  KEVERIAN:  And  he  made  it  to  say  this 
is  a  wonderful  country. 

Those  that  know  me,  know  that  I  still  have  that 
500,000,  and  if  God  is  good  I  will  have  it  after 
the  election,  no  matter  what  happens,  because 
I  am  squeezing  every  cent  I  can  out  of  you.  You 
haven't  been  too  responsive,  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  be. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  am  not  going  to  take  too 
much  time,  you  have  many  others  here.  I  just 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  CLT  petition  is  abso- 
lutely the  worst  thing  that  could  ever  happen  to 
state  government,  and  you  know  that.  And  it  is 
a  response  to  what  some  of  our  citizens  think 
has  been  an  overspending  spree.  And  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  what  has  happened  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  no  different  then  what  has  happened 
in  40  states  across  this  nation.  There  are  now 
40  states  that  have  been  forced,  40  out  of  50 
states  that  have  been  forced  to  raise  taxes,  raise 
fees  and  drastically  reduce  the  spendership.  If 
you  read  papers  you  know  that  New  Jersey  is  in 
a  worse  situation  than  we  are;  we  are  always 
compared  to  that  state.  California  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  rather  bitter  debate  over  the  need  for 
new  taxes.  Connecticut  has  the  highest  sales  tax. 
New  York  City  has  the  highest  income  tax. 
Every  New  England  state  has  been  forced  to 
raise  fees  for  its  taxes  and  expenditures.  New 
Hampshire,  now,  a  state  I  was  a  little  pleased  to 
see  that,  has  about  the  third  highest  property 
taxes  in  the  nation,  to  encourage  people  to 
move  there  away  from  Massachusetts. 
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We  have  recognized  the  need  to  reduce  the 
budget,  but  the  problem  is  that  it  took  too  long. 
It  took  so  long  that  the  talk  show  hosts  and 
other  media  were  able  to  create  a  spirit,  mean- 
spiritedness  in  this  Commonwealth  that  I  never 
have  seen  before  and  hope  never  to  see  again. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  federal  government  has 
cut  back  with  revenue-sharing  in  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  special  truth 
is  that  in  the  last  ten  years  we  in  Massachusetts 
have  cut  income  taxes  and  other  taxes  totaling 
$1  billion.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  spent  out 
of  our  budget  of  $13.4  billion  almost  four  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  direct  or  indirect  aid  to 
cities  and  towns.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  about 
$4  billion  out  of  that  budget  that  absolutely 
cannot  be  cut  in  our  fixed  costs,  such  as  bond 
payments  and  interest  payments,  pension  and 
contributions.  And  if  we  cut  $2  billion  back  on 
fees  and  on  taxes,  we  are  cutting  them  out  of 
about  $4.3  billion  of  so-called  discretionary 
spending  and  it  will  absolutely  devastate  our 
state  government.  And  there  are  too  many  of 
our  citizens,  vulnerable  citizens,  that  depend  on 
your  state  government  totally  that  we  can't 
allow  that. 

And  I  hope  this  program  of  education  led  by 
Arthur  Osborn,  and  I,  too,  agree  that  he  has 
been  a  great  leader  of  labor,  we  are  going  to 
miss  him.  But  before  he  goes,  his  legacy  to  us, 
and  I  can  feel  it  is  going  to  be  a  victory  against 
the  CLT  petition,  a  victory  for  common  sense. 

We  in  the  legislature  have  gotten  the  message. 
We  are  trying  very  hard  to  consolidate,  to  re- 
duce costs  wherever  we  can,  but  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  we  ought  not  go,  because  we,  as 
Deomcrats,  and  most  of  us  are,  have  a  belief 
that  government  has  a  purpose,  and  that  there 
are  people  who  depend  on  government,  and 
without  whom  they  would  be  destitute.  With- 
out whom  they  would  have  no  hope. 

And  I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  to  maintain 
that  level.  You  have  to  maintain  the  nursing 
homes,  you  have  to  maintain  our  assistance  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  us,  and  we 
have  to  at  the  same  time  remember  that  we  owe 
it  to  all  of  our  citizens  to  keep  a  strong  educa- 
tion system,  and  a  system  of  infrastructure  and 
roads  and  highways  for  all  of  us  to  use.  With 
that,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
endorsement. 

I  am  going  to  win  the  Treasurer's  race,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind.  Now,  you  may  wonder 
why  I  say  that,  but  I  say  that  because  I  know  that 
in  the  end  people  will  make  judgments  based 
upon  those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the,  from 
the  beginning,  who  have  been  honest  with  the 
citizenry,  who  have  told  the  truth  and  who  have 
no  private  agendas  and  have  demonstrated 
character  and  integrity.  I  would  like  to  believe, 
and  I  do  believe  that  that  will  be  rewarded,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  friendship  and  your  sup- 


port. Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

At  this  time,  we  would  like  to  bring  forward 
another  true  friend.  On  the  agenda  that  was 
passed  out  there  was  a  typo  error  that  an- 
nounces our  candidate  for  November  as  Frank 
Bellotti,  he  is  the  endorsed  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. That  is  not  —  the  mistake  is  that  all 
these  people  here  have  been  endorsed.  And 
the  next  speaker  was  the  first  person  endorsed 
by  this  speaker  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Jimmy  Shan- 
non has  been  our  Attorney  General,  before  that 
he  was  the  Congressperson  down  in  Washing- 
ton. He  was  a  hundred  percent  with  us.  He  has 
become  a  true  friend  of  my  office,  a  personal 
type  of  friend,  and  my  own  local  union,  and  I 
have  gone  in  that  door  on  crisis  situations  sev- 
eral times.  I  am  in  there  again  on  behalf  of  the 
public  employees.  I  was  in  there  for  the  tele- 
phone workers.  I  was  in  there  for  the  construc- 
tion workers  during  crisis  time,  and  Jimmy 
Shannon  answered  the  call  and  he  did  it  with 
fairness  and  compassion  and  he  did  it  with  an 
emergency  type  of  approach  to  it.  These  are  the 
types  of  friends  we  can't  let  slip  away.  We  can't 
say  this  one  is  better-looking  or  this  one  could 
use  his  hands  better,  or  this  one  is  more  ambi- 
tious, or  whatever  the  story  is;  good  people  or 
not,  we  have  to  stand  by  our  friends.  Jimmy 
Shannon  has  been  there  for  us.  Jimmy  Shan- 
non will  be  there  for  us  in  the  future.  We  need 
good  friends  in  an  important  position.  Nothing 
is  more  important  than  the  Attorney  General's 
office  in  the  trade  union  movement. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  you  your 
endorsed  candidate  for  Attorney  General,  re- 
election to  office  of  Attorney  General,  and  a 
friend  of  labor,  Jimmy  Shannon. 

Jimmy? 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHANNON: 
Thank  you  for  that  tremendous  reception. 
Thank  you,  Arthur,  for  those  very,  very  kind 
words. 

You  know,  I  think  it  would  be  fitting  if  every 
speaker  who  spoke  here  today  took  all  of  his 
time  and  talked  about  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  Arthur  Osborn  and  his,  as  the  leader 
of  this  organization.  Over  the  last  years  you 
have  been  a  great  labor  leader,  you  are  a  great 
friend  of  mine.  I've  got  to  tell  you  honestly,  we 
can't  afford  to  do  that  today,  Arthur. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  as  I  have  been  going 
around  the  state  from  a  lot  of  different  people 
about  the  problems  that  we  have  got,  the  fiscal 
problems,  the  evils  of  the  CLT,  the  petition,  and 
they  are  all  right.  But  I  have  got  to  tell  you, 
friends,  that  the  problems  we  face  in  this  state 
today  are  a  lot  more  fundamental  than  that. 
The  threat  that  we  face  in  this  state  today  is  a 
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lot  more  fundamental  than  that. 

I  remember  ten  years  ago  campaigning  for  elec- 
tion to  Congress  and  hearing  people  around 
this  state  say,  "Well,  you  know,  we  are  going  to 
vote  Republican  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives. 
We  are  going  to  vote  for  Reagan  because  we 
think  there  needs  to  be  a  change.  What  harm 
could  be  done  having  a  change  when  the  country 
is  in  such  a  bad  situation?  It  has  got  to  be  better 
than  it  has  been."  And  is  it  better? 

VOICES:  No. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHANNON:  What 
did  Reagan  do  to  America?  What  did  he  do  to 
OSHA?  What  did  he  do  to  the  Department  of 
Labor?  What  did  he  do  for  the  efforts  to  rebuild 
our  cities?  What  did  he  do  to  the  aspirations  of 
working  people  to  educate  their  kids  and  to  put 
a  roof  over  their  heads  and  to  insure  that  their 
parents  have  quality  health  care?  He  took  it  all 
away  from  us.  You  know,  we  can't  look  to  the 
federal  government  anymore  for  that  kind  of 
help,  the  basic  things.  We  can't  look  anymore  to 
Washington  and  expect  that  Washington  is 
going  to  meet  those  needs.  We  don't  even  think 
about  it  anymore. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  talking  about  national 
health  insurance.  Does  anybody  think  we  are 
going  to  see  national  health  insurance  any  time 
soon  in  the  United  States  of  America?  No,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  even  talk  about  it.  It  is  ridiculous 
because  of  what  has  happened  to  the  national 
government  over  the  last  ten  years  with  three 
Republican  administrations,  and  it  is  ridicu- 
lous. We  had  too  many  Democrats  in  Washing- 
ton who  sounded  like  Republicans  and  who 
forgot  what  the  Democratic  party  represents 
and  who  have  forgotten  that  there  are  people 
out  there  who  just  want  very  basic  needs  to  be 
met,  who  believe  that  the  way  to  be  successful 
in  politics  these  days  in  America  is  to  pander  to 
business  interests,  pander  to  the  special  inter- 
ests. We  have  been  able  to  afford  things  in 
Massachusetts  a  little  bit  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  country  because  we  had  a  state  government 
here  in  the  last  few  years  who  has  been  respon- 
sive to  our  needs,  who  has  understood  that 
working  people  have  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  pay  their  bills,  and  worry  about  their  kids' 
education  and  the  cost  of  their  health  care,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  address  those  needs. 

What  I  am  tired  of,  folks,  is  that  today  in  Mas- 
sachusetts I  am  hearing  the  same  things  about 
your  state  government  that  we  heard  about  our 
national  government  ten  years  ago.  I  listen  to 
the  radio  as  the  rest  of  you  do,  you  hear  the 
telephone  calls  coming  into  those  talk  shows. 
They  want  a  change,  they  want  things  differ- 
ently. They  are  unhappy  with  the  state  we  are  in 
in  Massachusetts  today.  Any  change  would  be 
good.  They  want  people  who  are  going  to  do 
things  differently  than  they  have  been  done 
before.  They  want  the  CLT  petition,  they  want 


the  Republicans,  they  want  all  the  ins  out.  They 
want  people  who  are  going  to  respond  to  the 
special  interests  and  to  the  business  interests. 
They  want  the  High  Tech  Council.  They  want 
the  big  businesspeople.  They  want  less  taxes. 
What  is  that  going  to  do  to  our  state? 

You  know,  I've  got  a  lot  of  enemies  in  this  state, 
a  lot  of  them,  let  me  tell  you.  I  am  proud  of 
every  single  enemy  I  have  made  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  some  people  don't  like  me  because  of 
the  things  I  have  done  as  Attorney  General. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  them.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  there  was  a  bank  executive  who  was 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  Massachusetts.  What 
was  the  crime?  He  fired  some  employees  and 
he  didn't  give  them  their  vacation  pay  and  he 
was  convicted.  And  he  appealed  that  convic- 
tion to  ourstate's  highest  court.  And  the  state's 
highest  court  reversed  the  conviction.  They  said 
it  was  okay,  that  he  didn't  have  to  pay  his  vaca- 
tion pay  to  the  laid-off  workers,  to  the  fired 
workers,  because  that  was  a  federal  issue  and 
the  feds  had  said  that  it  didn't  have  to  be  done, 
so  the  state  law  was  no  good. 

I  take  took  that  case  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  I  reversed  that  decision  of  our 
state's  highest  court.  I  reinstated  that  convic- 
tion of  that  bank  executive,  and  I  got  those 
workers  their  unused  vacation  pay,  and  I  am 
proud  of  it. 

(Applause.) 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHANNON:  And 
you  know,  some  of  you  in  this  room  remember 
very,  very  well,  we  had  a  strike  at  the  telephone 
company  and  the  NYNEX  workers  were  locked 
out  of  their  jobs.  And  the  State  gave  them  their 
unemployment  compensation.  Oh,  and  there 
was  a  big  uproar  about  that.  The  businesspeo- 
ple said,  "This  is  terrible.  They  can't  give  strik- 
ing workers  unemployment  compensation." 
And  the  commissioner  reversed  himself  and  he 
said,  "I  am  taking  away  those  checks."  And  I 
went  to  that  commissioner  and  I  said,  "You 
can't  do  that.  You  can't  take  away  unemploy- 
ment compensation  of  striking  workers  without 
giving  them  due  process,  without  giving  them  a 
hearing."  And  I  went  to  court  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Commonwealth,  not  to  represent  the 
commissioner,  but  to  represent  those  workers 
and  restore  to  them  the  benefits  that  they  de- 
served. And  we  won  in  that  case. 

(Applause.) 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHANNON:  And 
there  was  a  big  effort,  remember  the  powers 
that  be  a  year  ago,  they  said  they  wanted  to 
locate  the  MWRA  headquarters  over  in  Parcel 
18.  Everybody  who  was  behind  it,  what  a  great 
idea,  "We  are  just  going  to  go  and  put  it  over 
there."  There  was  only  one  problem.  They 
violated  the  public  bid  laws  in  the  process.  They 
didn't  do  it  the  way  we  are  supposed  to  do  it 
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under  the  law.  Those  laws  that  were  put  into 
place  to  protect  the  rights  of  working  people  in 
Massachusetts,  they  were  to  be  ignored.  And 
people  said  to  me,  "Jim,  look  the  other  way.  Let 
it  go.  This  is  a  good  deal."  And  I  said,  "No.  My 
job  as  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  is  to  protect  those  laws  and 
defend  those  laws  that  protect  the  rights  of 
working  people  in  this  state  and  I  am  not  going 
to  look  the  otherway.  I  don't  care  who  gets  mad 
at  me  for  it,  as  long  as  I  am  Attorney  General 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  the 
laws  to  protect  the  rights  of  workers  are  going 
to  be  abided  by  for  everybody."  And  we  forced 
them  to  do  that. 

(Applause.) 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHANNON:  In 
every  one  of  those  cases  and  instances  that  we 
fought  to  protect  health  and  safety  standards, 
in  the  prevailing  wage,  and  in  the  efforts  that  we 
have  taken  across  the  board  to  protect  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  and  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  choose;  and  to  stand  up  for  safe 
streets,  to  take  on  insurance  companies,  utility 
companies,  in  every  one  of  those  cases  I  have 
made  enemies.  I  haven't  been  the  go-along  type 
of  guy.  I  haven't  been  the  sort  of  person  who 
has  tried  to  be  everything  to  everybody.  And 
you  have  got  my  commitment  that  if  I  am  re- 
elected as  Attorney  General,  I  am  going  to 
bring  the  same  sort  of  approach,  style  and  com- 
mitment to  the  job  in  the  next  four  years. 

And  that  is  what  this  election  is  all  about.  It  is 
defending  what  we  fought  for  for  so  long.  It  is 
insuring  that  Massachusetts  continues  to  be  a 
state  where  working  people  can  educate  their 
kids  and  guarantee  them  health  care  and  a  job. 
It  is  the  basic  things.  And  that  is  why  we  have 
got  to  got  moving.  We've  got  to  get  up;  we've 
got  to  get  moving.  We've  got  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  supporting  candidates  who  stood  with 
us. 


I  want  you  to  know,  I  have  been  honored 
throughout  my  whole  political  career  to  have 
this  support  of  working  people,  to  have  the 
support  of  organized  labor;  I  am  proud  of  that 
support.  I  am  labor's  candidate  and  I  am  proud 
of  that,  and  I  will  be  proud  of  that  as  long  as  I 
live. 

I  need  your  help.  I  am  in  a  tough  race.  The  next 
12  days  are  going  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
this  thing.  It  is  nip  and  tuck  right  now.  All  of 
the  people  I  have  mentioned,  all  of  the  enemies 
that  I  have  made,  now  see  the  opportunity  to 
pile  on,  to  give  a  message,  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General's  office.  We  can't 
afford  it.  We've  fought  many  battles  together 
over  the  years.  I  need  you  now  more  than  I  have 
ever  needed  you  before.  I  hope  I  can  count  on 
you,  and  I  want  you  to  know  you  could  always 
count  on  me  to  bring  the  same  approach,  to  roll 


up  my  sleeves,  to  work  with  you,  to  defend  the 
rights  of  working  men  and  women  in  this  state. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Moving  right  along,  I  appreci- 
ate your  attendance.  Frank  Bellotti  will  be  with 
us  in  a  brief  moment.  I  see  a  brother  at  the 
microphone.  Would  you  state  your  name  and 
purpose  for  rising. 

MR  NIGRO:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Joe 
Nigro,  Secretary-Treasurer,  General  Agent  for 
for  Boston  Building  Trades. 

Before  Attorney  General  Shannon  leaves,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement,  with  your  per- 
mission, about  something  he  has  gotten  and 
nobody  knows  about. 

MR  OSBORN:  Proceed,  go  ahead,  Joe. 

MR  NIGRO:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  ev- 
eryone in  here  to  know  about  a  $6  billion  con- 
tract that  was  negotiated  at  the  MWRA,  and  it 
has  been  fought  by  some  of  the  biggest  law 
firms,  anti-union  law  firms  in  the  country.  Our 
Attorney  General  wrote  a  brief  on  that  MWRA 
agreement  that  was  a  deciding  factor  in  making 
that  $6  billion  job  a  hundred  percent  union 
labor  job. 

(Applause.) 

MR  NIGRO:  That  was  done  six  months  ago. 
That  is  the  MWRA,  Mass.  Water  Resources 
contract. 

The  contract  was  to  be  negotiated  for  the  Cen- 
tral Harbor  Artery-third  harbor  tunnel  cross- 
ing, was  just  approved  last  Wednesday  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  Yesterday 
Jim's  staff  defeated  another  anti-union  appeal 
before  the  courts  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  upholding  a  $4  billion  contract. 

These  are  the  things  that  our  Attorney  General 
has  fought  for  the  last  year;  no  credit  has  been 
given  to  him.  I  want  everybody  in  the  labor 
movement  to  know  that  this  guy  has  done  his 
job  for  us  and  he  has  done  something  that  every 
building  trades'  council  in  this  country  is  calling 
and  asking  how  we  did  it  in  Massachusetts.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  one  reason,  we  have  good 
political  friends  coming  through  Jim  Shannon. 
It  is  because  of  our  political  friends  that  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  more  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  than  we  have  been  ever  able 
to  accomplish  before.  If  we  let  those  friends 
down,  we  ought  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:    A  good  bread-and-butter 

message. 

At  this  time,  I  am  going  to  bring  forward  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  one  of  our  own.  He  served 
on  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  state  federation  as  a 
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vice  president.  He  comes  out  of  the  machinist 
union.  He  also  has  had  a  very  tough  time  under 
tough  times,  and  he  has  always  had  his  door 
open  for  us  and  he  has  come  through  on  the  big 
ones.  I  am  going  to  bring  to  you  our  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Paul  Eustace. 

Paul? 

(Applause.) 

MR  EUSTACE:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will 
be  brief,  because  I  understand  that  Frank 
Bellotti  is  on  his  way  in.  But  we  have  got  to  start 
looking  inward.  There  is  more  and  more  of  our 
workers  across  this  nation  becoming  unem- 
ployed. We  have  to  start.  We  must  use  every 
means  at  our  disposal  to  develop  alternative 
uses  for  our  defense  facilities  and  provide  ade- 
quate assistance  for  those  workers  being  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  defense  cuts.  We  need 
immediately  for  Congress  to  enact  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  provide  coordination 
at  the  federal  level  and  planning  and  im- 
plementation at  the  local  level,  to  protect  our 
injured  workers.  This  legislation  must  contain 
adequate  funding.  It  must  have  funding  and 
some  type  of  insurance  continuation  and  some 
add-on  for  unemployment  insurance.  Is  this 
going  to  cost?  Yes,  it  is.  The  OMB  just  recently 
came  out  with  figures  that  were  startling  to  me, 
and  I  know  they  will  be  to  you.  For  every  one 
percent  increase  in  unemployment  in  this  na- 
tion, one  percent  increase,  the  cost  in  tax  reve- 
nues is  $46  billion.  Wouldn't  it  be  wise  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  say,  "Let's  save  some  of  that  $46  billion 
and  give  adequate  help  and  monies  to  retrain, 
to  retrain  and  to  get  our  industries  running 
again  in  a  peaceful  method,  a  couple  billion, 
rather  than  wasting  46  billion." 

We  need  all  of  you,  all  of  you  to  get  back  to  your 
local,  to  get  back  to  your  districts  and  talk  to 
your  members  and  to  get  them  to  talk  to  Con- 
gress, that  we  need  this  now. 

1992  we  are  faced  with  a  European  market  that 
is  going  to  be  devastating  to  this  country.  If  we 
could  put  soldiers  in  the  Mideast  like  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two  weeks,  and  have 
them  prepared  to  go  to  war,  it  is  time  that  we, 
as  workers,  go  to  war  and  set  up  our  defenses 
where  our  families  could  live  in  a  just  society. 
We  need  this  legislation.  We  need  your  help  to 
get  it. 

On  another  note,  more  local.  As  I  read  in  the 
papers  this  morning  I  was  a  little  disgusted  with 
some  of  those  in  labor,  and  hopefully  there  are 
many  more  out  there  that  have  the  same  feel- 
ings. A  labor  leader  we  read  about  this  morning 
took  a  membership  that  is  probably  more  at  risk 
than  any  of  our  members  and  put  them  more  at 
risk. 

If  Question  3  passes,  this  state  will  be  devas- 
tated. Let  me  give  you  a  little  reason  why  I  say 


that.  Tuesday  morning  at  a  cabinet  meeting  the 
cabinet  was  informed  that  we  are  to  incur  an- 
other four  percent  cut  on  top  of  the  four  percent 
just  recently  given  by  the  legislature.  Four  per- 
cent doesn't  sound  like  a  hell  of  a  lot,  but  let  me 
tell  you  what  it  means  just  in  my  own  depart- 
ment. It  means  less  enforcement  of  public 
employees'  collective  bargaining  rights.  It 
means  less  enforcement  of  the  question  we  just 
won  a  few  years  ago  on  Question  2,  the  prevail- 
ing rates  and  the  bid  laws  that  Attorney  General 
Shannon  just  spoke  about,  of  child  labor  laws, 
of  having  people  to  investigate  your  lost  wages. 
A  cut  of  five  to  seven  people  in  Labor  and 
Industries  who  enforce  the  laws  that  we  hold  so 
near  and  dear. 


If  CLT  passes  in  November  and  is  instituted  in 
January  of  1991,  it  will  equate  to  about  a  28 
percent  cut.  All  the  laws  and  all  the  regulations 
that  you  people  have  fought  for  over  years  and 
years  with  blood  and  sweat  will  still  be  there,  but 
there  will  be  no  one  to  enforce  them.  Public 
employees  will  have  no  collective  bargaining. 
Construction  workers  will  have  no  one  looking 
over  the  contract  and  to  shoulder  enforcing 
their  rules.  Your  children  will  be  allowed  to 
work,  because  no  one  will  enforce  those  laws. 
This  is  not  a  joke,  brothers  and  sisters,  not  a 
joke  at  all.  It  is  very,  very  serious.  And  some  of 
us  may  have  not  gotten  the  point  yet. 

As  I  alluded  to,  those  labor  leaders  who  think 
this  is  good  for  their  members,  let  me  tell  you, 
brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  bad  for  your  members. 
It  is  bad  for  your  families,  and  it  is  bad  for  this 
Commonwealth.  And  I  hope  every,  each  and 
every  one  of  you  will  go  out  and  defeat  this 
question  and  save  yourselves. 

Thank  you  very  much,  brothers  and  sisters. 

(Applause.) 

MR.OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Paul. 

I  would  like  to  make  mention,  like  we  did  this 
morning,  there's  no  labor  leaders  that  belong  to 
this  organization  that  aren't  anything  but 
against  Question  2.  We  are  solid  in  our  solidar- 
ity, we  are  entirely  against  Question  2—3,  ex- 
cuse me,  2.  I  lived  with  2  so  long.  Question  3  is 
bad  for  me.  So  we  have  solidarity.  Every  single 
one  of  our  affiliated  unions  are  with  us. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  move  the  program 
along.  We  are  extremely  privileged  because  we 
have  a  person  on  whose  shoulders,  the  burden 
is  going  to  be  placed  upon  his  shoulders,  strong 
shoulders,  thank  God,  they  are,  to  bring  this 
state  back  to  reality  and  to  the  stability  which 
the  workers  of  this  state  deserve. 

We  have  endorsed  Frank  Bellotti  for  many  rea- 
sons. We  think  he  is  the  person  of  all  the  can- 
didates who  has  the  responsibility  of,  his 
background  contains  the  responsibility  of  look- 
ing after  workers'  rights,  doing  it  in  a  way  that 
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has  rationale  attached  to  it,  non-extremist  ap- 
proach, runs  a  steady  ship  as  he  had  as  our 
former  Attorney  General.  But  beyond  all  that 
I  think  he  got  the  endorsement  for  one  reason, 
that  we  have  the  feel,  we  have  gut  feelings  when 
we  approach  different  campaigns  and  races  that 
we  are  going  to  be  involved,  and  we  know  that 
the  person  who  has  the  head  job  of  running  this 
state  and  its  government  must  be  someone  that 
understands  the  family.  Once  again,  as  in  my 
opening  remarks  this  morning,  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  versus  the  Republican  party  and  the 
trade  union  movement,  that  one  party  under- 
stands and  focuses  on  the  family. 

Frank  Bellotti  is  the  type  of  person  that  knows 
family  issues,  that  cares  about  family  issues, 
that  had  a  very  large  family  that  he  brought  up 
in  this  Commonwealth  in  the  schools.  His 
agenda  is  what  our  agenda  has  always  been,  to 
provide  a  decent  quality  of  life  for  working 
people,  those  that  want  to,  and,  yes,  those  that 
can't  work.  He  wants  to  give  our  kids  a  chance 
to  continue  to  have  a  quality  education.  So  he 
will  be  in  there  fighting  for  us,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  proud  that  we  make  the  choice  for  our 
candidate  to  be  Frank  Bellotti,  the  next  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts. 

Frank? 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  BELLOTTI:  Thankyou  very  much.  What 
makes  you  think  12  kids  is  a  large  family? 

You  know,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  all 
of  my  friends.  And  I  am  going  to  say  at  this 
convention  what  I  said  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention, there  are  no  friends  like  old  friends. 
And  I  am  blessed  with  many  of  them  and  many 
of  them  in  this  room  today.  We  are  friends  just 
not  because  we  have  been  in  so  many  fights 
together,  but  because  we  care  about  the  future 
of  this  Commonwealth  and  about  working  men 
and  women. 

This  election  is  about  change,  it  is  about  our 
economy,  it  is  about  leadership,  bringing  our 
people  together,  caring  about  their  problems, 
and  it  is  about  jobs.  It  is  about  jobs  that  keep 
our  people  here  in  our  state.  It  is  about  jobs 
that  give  our  people  opportunities.  It  is  about 
jobs  that  allow  them  to  prosper  so  that  we  could 
help  those  in  need,  our  people.  Because  wages 
and  benefits  mean  nothing  without  jobs,  and  if 
that  question,  the  CLT  petition  passes,  you 
understand  that  is  devastating.  The  people  that 
vote  for  it  will  be  the  ones  victimized;  jobs  will 
go.  And  if  you  think  that  the  prevailing  wage  is 
not  enforced  now  because  we  don't  have 
enough  inspectors,  it  will  never  enforced.  None 
of  the  union  initiatives  will  be  enforced  if  that 
passes. 

I  have  been  talking  about  it  for  years.  It  is 
ominous.  It  is  a  crisis  maybe.  It  is  even  worse 
than  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  prevailing  wage, 


because  you  will  get  rid  of  them  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

My  top  priority  for  the  '90's  is  to  get  our  econ- 
omy off  of  the  drawing  board  and  into  our 
pockets,  and  to  harness  all  of  the  energies  of 
labor,  of  business  and  of  government.  To  pro- 
vide for  our  people  the  kind  of  jobs  and  econ- 
omy that  allow  them  to  live  with  dignity.  It  gives 
them  the  things  that  they  cannot  provide  for 
themselves;  affordable  health  care,  affordable 
housing,  the  ability  to  grow  old  with  some  dig- 
nity in  a  home  setting,  safety  in  our  streets,  and 
to  give  business  to  local  companies  that  will 
employ  our  people,  and  having  them  stay  there 
after  the  job  is  done  and  not  to  go  back  to 
California. 

(Applause.) 

MR  BELLOTTI:  I  do  not  believe,  nor  have  I 
ever,  in  nationwide  searches.  We  have  more 
talent  in  this  state  with  the  best  education  infra- 
structure anywhere,  the  best  labor  forces  in  the 
world,  we  don't  have  to  go  out  of  state. 

(Applause.) 

MR  BELLOTTI:  I  have  always  fought  for 
wages  and  hours,  and  I  have  always  represented 
unions  in  collective  bargaining  and  never  rep- 
resented management.  I  was  on  the  right  side 
of  plant  closing  and  out  front  on  Question  2,  all 
of  the  things  that  affect  working  men  and 
women,  because  for  a  very,  very  simple  reason, 
because  growing  up  poor  I  understood  what  it 
meant  to  be  on  the  outside,  never  a  part  of 
anything.  Because  when  I  grew  up  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  bloody  parts  of  the  union  strug- 
gle. It  was  at  a  time  when  we  didn't  have  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  and  the  young,  nor 
education,  but  we  did  have  poorhouses,  and  we 
had  Republicans  breaking  strikes  and  breaking 
heads.  I  grew  up  in  that. 

I  grew  up  in  a  union  family,  and  I  know  what  it 
is  to  be  poor,  and  I  know  why  I  can  never  go 
back,  because  everything  I  own  or  am  or  be- 
came, my  education,  I  owe  to  labor,  social  and 
Democratic  legislation.  So  I  will  always  be 
there.  And  that  is  why  in  1986,  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  I  stood  up  and  I  said,  "Do  not 
turn  this  party  over  to  technocrats  and  manag- 
ers. Do  not  run  government  by  committees  and 
blue  ribbon  commissions  and  consultants,  and 
lose  sight  of  our  soul  and  our  people,"  because 
managers  are  not  chosen  for  their  strength  of 
character  or  the  integrity  of  personal  opinions, 
they  are  supposed  to  put  all  those  things  aside, 
all  those  human  elements,  and  rely  on  profes- 
sionalism and  expertise,  and  when  they  close 
the  factories,  the  cost  to  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies is  only  one  variable  in  the  equation,  it  is  not 
the  overriding  consideration. 

We  need  change;  we  do  not  need  destruction. 
We  need  to  bring  people  together,  not  divide 
them.   We  need  to  give  people  hope  and  not 
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appeal  to  their  anger  or  their  worry  or  their 
darker  side.  Because  people  of  this  state  are 
desperately  crying  out  for  the  strength,  the  will, 
the  humanity,  of  strong  personal  leadership.  I 
have  always  been  there  for  working  men  and 
women,  even  when  it  was  not  the  popular  or 
easy  thing  to  do. 

So  let  us  now,  to  the  end,  begin  a  journey  win- 
ning back  the  trust  and  confidence  of  our  peo- 
ple and  maybe  once  again  come  out  of  this  and 
allow  reality  to  match  their  dreams.  Because 
this  is  our  moment  of  greatest  challenge.  If  we 
refuse  to  change,  if  we  refuse  to  face  reality, 
then  we  fail.  But  if  we  appeal  to  just  anger  and 
division,  and  if  we  chose  the  demagogue's  way, 
then  we  lose  before  we  even  begin. 

I  know  what  has  to  be  done  and  I  know  how  to 
do  it,  because  I  have  done  it  before.  But  we  can 
bring  about  change  without  destroying  our  tra- 
ditional union  people's  values.  Yes,  we  have  to 
have  fiscal  responsibility,  but  we  are  not  like  the 
Republicans,  government  is  not  a  business  with 
a  profit-loss  bottom  line.  Fiscal  responsibility 
means  doing  as  economically  and  as  efficiently 
as  possible  the  things  that  people  need  to  have 
done  but  can't  do  themselves.  I  know  this  from 
my  head  and  from  my  heart,  because  I  have  lived 
the  pain  and  the  struggles  and  the  dreams  of 
working  men  and  women,  not  just  read  about 
them  or  written  about  them,  because  they  have 
been  my  life. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  commitment  to  labor  and 
to  the  Democratic  party.  And  as  we  come  down 
at  these  most  critical  of  times  to  the  last  12  days, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  we  have 
worked  long  and  hard  together  and  we  have 
fought  side  by  side  in  so  many  battles.  That  as 
we  come  to  the  end  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  critical  nature  of  this  election,  of  that 
question,  and  of  leadership  that  feels  the  pain 
of  working  men  and  women  that  you  could 
count  on. 

So  at  the  end  I  thank  you  for  your  support  and 
I  ask  you  for  one  last  drive  till  the  end  and  I  will 
never  leave.  Thank  you. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  At  this  time,  and  we  are  mov- 
ing towards  the,  near  the  end  of  the  session,  I 
would  like  to  bring  another  true  friend  of  the 
Mass.  AFL-CIO,  our  own  regional  director, 
Frank  Myers,  who  is  Lane  Kirkland's  person  up 
here  in  the  New  England  area.  And  he  works 
in  the  trenches  with  us  and  he  is  there  whenever 
we  call  upon  Frank.  He  is  doing  a  good  job. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  Frank  to  bring  a  brief 
message  to  you  from  Lane  Kirkland  and  his  own 
office.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  MYERS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 
As  always,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  this 
convention  and  to  bring  you  fraternal  greetings 


from  the  national  AFL-CIO. 

lam  going  to  begin  my  brief  remarks  this  morn- 
ing by  paying  a  very  special  tribute  to  Arthur 
Osborn.  You  know,  it  is  very  easy  to  shower 
Arthur  with  a  lot  of  accolades,  but  all  the  nice 
adjectives  are  inadequate  when  you  look  at  his 
accomplishments  over  these  years.  But  I  just 
state  it  with  a  very  simple  statement  and  that  is 
without  question,  Arthur  Osborn  has  been  the 
greatest  labor  leader  this  state  has  ever  pro- 
duced, and  we  are  all  in  debt  to  him  for  that. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  MYERS:  I  am  going  to  talk  a  little  bit  this 
morning  about  a  subject  that  has  far-reaching 
effects  on  us  all,  and  that  is  the  Fairness  in 
Labor  Law. 

As  you  know,  the  past  several  years  have 
brought  into  focus  the  hypocrisy  of  our 
country's  public  position  on  the  basic  right  of 
working  people  to  form  and  to  join  unions.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  our  country  is  not  practicing  what 
it  preaches.  It  supports  the  right  for  Polish 
workers  to  organize  in  the  free  unions.  It  sup- 
ports the  rights  of  South  African  workers  to 
negotiate  enforceable  contracts,  and  the  right  is 
second  to  none  in  its  support  of  Soviet  workers' 
right  to  strike  to  protest  unfair  working  condi- 
tions. But  our  government's  fervent  support  of 
workers'  rights  evaporates  when  it  comes  to  our 
own. 

Our  labor  laws  discourage  the  efforts  of  work- 
ers to  organize,  undermines  the  enforceability 
of  their  contracts,  and  makes  workers  who  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  strike  put  their  jobs  on  the 
line.  And  I  will  get  back  to  that. 

Unfortunately,  neither  this  administration  nor 
the  necessary  majority  in  the  present  Congress 
is  willing  to  restore  the  smallest  measure  of 
equity  to  our  labor  laws.  We  need  a  new  set  of 
labor  laws  if  our  domestic  policy  is  to  match  our 
national  policy.  We  need  a  labor  law  that  pro- 
tects the  right  of  all  workers  to  make  a  free  and 
informed  choice  of  representation,  and  pre- 
vents employer  interference  with  that  right. 
And  we  need  a  labor  law  that  gives  all  workers 
the  right  to  negotiate  over  each  and  every  issue 
of  concern  to  them. 

And  we  also  need  a  labor  law  that  gives  both 
sides  to  a  contract  dispute  equal  treatment 
under  law.  The  right  to  negotiate  and  to  strike 
is  a  high  but  empty  promise  if,  as  is  presently 
true,  all  local  weapons  are  on  the  employer's 
side.  Then  and  chief  among  them  is  the  re- 
placement worker,  the  scab.  And  it  is  that  in- 
justice that  draws  the  immediate  attention  and 
wrath  of  the  labor  movement. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1938  ruled  in  NLRB 
versus  Mackay  that  an  employer  could  not  fire 
a  worker  for  striking,  but  could  replace  him 
permanently.  How  is  that  for  what  the  AFL- 
CIO  calls  a  distinction  without  a  difference? 
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The  notion  that  somehow  you  could  recognize 
a  fundamental  difference  between  a  decision  by 
an  employer  to  fire  a  striker  and  a  decision  to 
permanently  replace  him  defies  logic.  It  is  pure 
double-talk  to  say  that  although  a  worker  can't 
be  discharged  for  striking  he  can  be  perma- 
nently replaced.  This  distinction  may  have 
some  meaning  to  lawyers,  but  all  the  ordinary 
worker  knows  is  that  he  or  she  is  not  going  back 
to  work  for  the  struck  employer. 

Now,  the  McFate  decision  layed  dormant  for 
several  years  and  then  it  all  changed  during  the 
Reagan  era.  The  tone  was  set  beginning  with 
the  discharge  of  12,000  PATCO  workers,  sent 
an  unmistakable  message  to  corporate  Amer- 
ica, "It  is  open  season  again  on  workers  and 
their  unions." 

Many  employers  got  the  message  and  deliber- 
ately undertook  to  force  strikes  through  unrea- 
sonable  negotiation  tactics  or  use  of  the 
lockout.  Workers  from  the  full  spectrum  of  the 
labor  movement  have  felt  this  assault,  from 
football  players  to  copper  miners,  to  steelwork- 
ers,  paper  workers,  all  have  been  victims. 

And  then  to  make  matters  worse,  not  so  long 
ago  the  Supreme  Court  added  still  another 
weapon  to  the  employer's  side  in  TWA  versus 
Independent  Federation  of  Flight  Attendants. 
It  ruled  that  TWA  had  acted  properly  when  it 
offered  preferential  treatment  and  benefits  to 
strikers  who  crossed  the  picket  line  and  went 
back  to  work.  In  other  words,  employers  could 
offer  incentives  such  as  seniority  over  the  strik- 
ing workers  if  they  chose  to  scab  and  help  break 
the  union.  So  much  for  the  neutrality  of  our 
labor  law. 

This  assault  on  the  right  to  strike  and  other 
attacks  on  unions  generally  have  seriously  un- 
dermined the  collective  bargaining  process. 
Under  current  conditions  the  McHaine  (Pho- 
netics) Doctrine  threatens  the  very  vitals  of 
collective  bargaining.  Meaningful  collective 
bargaining  could  only  take  place  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  equal  power,  and  when  striking  is 
turned  into  the  equivalent  of  giving  up  one's 
job,  then  the  balance  of  power,  which  the  act 
was  designed  to  protect,  is  decidedly  shifted 
against  workers.  Employers  don't  hire  scabs 
just  to  operate  during  the  strike,  employers  hire 
scabs  to  break  the  unions  and  eliminate  collec- 
tive bargaining.  And  here  is  the  contradiction, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  protects  the 
workers'  right  to  strike,  and  Mackay  allows 
strikers  to  be  permanently  replaced. 

In  order  to  restore  some  measure  of  balance  to 
our  collective  bargaining  process  and  to  reaf- 
firm the  long-held  right  of  workers  to  strike, 
HR  936  has  been  introduced  to  the  House  and 
2112  in  the  Senate.  These  bills  would,  under 
Section  8A  of  the  Taft  Act,  make  it  unlawful  for 
an  employer  to  offer  permanent  employment  to 
a  scab  and  would  also  bar  employers  from  of- 


fering employment  preferences  to  a  scab. 

Among  all  the  industrialized  nations  only  the 
United  States,  England  and  South  Africa  give 
employers  the  power  to  replace  strikers  with 
scabs. 

Now,  I  don't  know  how  fired  up  are  the  union 
members  in  England  and  South  Africa  over 
this,  as  you,  but  I  suspect  they  are.  But  I  do 
know  what  a  burning  issue  it  is  at  the  grassroots 
of  the  American  labor  movement.  I  do  a  lot  of 
traveling  around  the  country  and  everywhere  I 
go  this  is  the  issue  that  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  local  union  leaders  and  rank  and  file 
members.  They  say  it  in  different  ways,  but  it  all 
comes  down  to  this,  we  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  scab. 

Our  collective  bargaining  process  becomes 
meaningless  when  employers  who  want  to 
break  the  union  have  little  incentive  to  negoti- 
ate in  good  faith,  when  they  have  an  army  of 
scabs  they  can  turn  to  to  employ. 

Now,  the  AFL-CIO  is  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  under  present  conditions  the  current  ad- 
ministration will  support  such  legislation.  And 
so,  under  these  circumstances,  we  must  do  ev- 
erything in  our  power  to  secure  the  election  this 
fall  of  a  Congress  committed  to  enact  a  fair 
labor  legislation.  Our  success  on  this  and  other 
legislation  is  highly  dependent  on  effective  po- 
litical action,  to  elect  people  to  Congress  who 
share  not  just  our  interests  but  our  values. 

So  we  have  a  big  job  to  do,  but  we  con  handle 
it,  and  I  know  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  as  always,  will  be 
with  us  all  the  way.  And  when  reason  and  jus- 
tice finally  prevail,  we  can  all  hold  our  heads  a 
lot  higher. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Brother  Frank. 
Very  powerful  words.  They  need  our  support. 
We  are  doing  quite  well  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  we  have  to  guarantee  our  friends. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  get  the  sergeant  at 
arms,  try  to  get  more  people  in  the  hall.  I  think 
this  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of  the 
program,  because  it  reflects  our  grassroots, 
who  we  really  are,  because  we  arc  going  to  bring 
a  couple  of  striking  unions  before  you  to  ask  for 
your  support,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  march 
that  I  hope  you  —  there  is  going  to  be  a  brief 
rally  over  at  Greyhound  a  couple  hundred  of 
yards  away.  We  will  meet  under  the  main  en- 
trance and  assemble  under  the  Executive  Vice 
President,  Joe  Faherty.  I  am  going  to  be  inter- 
viewed on  TV  and  will  be  with  you  over  at  the 
rally.  Joe  Faherty  will  be  with  you,  assemble 
there. 
I  am  going  to  mention  that  the  Bellotti  volun- 
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teers  are  on  the  table  and  Jim  Shannon's  table 
down  there.  We  askyou  to  pay  attention  to  that. 
You  could  make  the  difference,  and  like  it  says, 
"The  '90's  are  in  our  hands."  Participation,  sol- 
idarity. So  pick  up  those  cards,  fill  them  out. 
We  need  your  help. 

What  we  would  like  you  to  do  now  is  stay  in  the 
hall  and  listen  to  the  strikers.  Don't  forget  the 
first  person  to  come  before  you  is  Bill  Wilder, 
and  Bill  is  the  president  of  the  IUE  239,  ADT 
Security  Systems.  They  have  been  on  strike 
since  January.  They  are  still  hanging  out  there 
tough.  And  I  mentioned  this  morning  that  we 
have  been  privileged  that  our  food  bank  could 
help  them,  and  we  have  helped  them  in  other 
ways  and  we  want  to  help  them  in  other  ways. 
And  Bill  would  like  to  bring  to  the  microphone 
for  a  message  from  our  strikers. 

Bill  Wilder? 

MR.  WILDER;  Thank  you.  I  want  to  thank 
Arthur  Osborn  and  all  delegates  of  this  conven- 
tion for  this  important  passing  of  the  resolution 
boycotting  ADT  in  Massachusetts. 

For  over  30  years  IUE  Local  239  has  enjoyed  a 
decent  relationship  with  ADT.  There  were 
problems,  but  they  were  settled,  though  arbitra- 
tion cases  were  few  and  far  between.  In  1988, 
the  relationship  began  to  change  and  unsus- 
pecting employees  had  no  idea  what  was  in  store 
for  them. 

In  1988,  ADT  Security  Systems  was  sold  to 
Hawley  Group,  Inc.,  a  British  group  of  investors 
based  in  Bermuda.  For  two  years  Hawley 
stayed  in  the  background  and  watched  how 
ADT  operated,  planning  their  attack.  Employ- 
ees of  ADT  were  told  of  the  buyout  and  urged 
to  cooperate  with  Hawley  over  the  transition 
period.  They  were  told  they  woud  benefit  from 
this  buyout,  they  would  benefit. 

They  were  benefited  all  right,  they  were  bene- 
fited by  consolidation  of  offices,  closings,  lay- 
offs and  union-busting. 

ADT  Systems  is  a  worldwide  company  com- 
prised of  different  unions,  all  centered  with  all 
their  own  contracts  with  different  expiration 
dates.  On  January  1st,  1990,  Hawley  Group 
officially  took  over  control  of  ADT  Security 
Systems,  and  began  their  plan  of  attack. 

On  January  10th,  1990,  nine  days  after  Hawley 
Group  assumed  control,  IUE  Local  239  was 
forced  out  on  strike.  IUE  Local  239  has  shops 
in  Cambridge,  Wakefield  and  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Providence,  Rhode  Island  and  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire.  It  was  all  contract 
language,  not  monetary.  For  example,  unlim- 
ited use  of  subcontractors,  which  would  kill  90 
percent  of  our  union  members.  No  seniority 
rights,  take  away  all  the  seniority  rights.  Re- 
placement workers,  keeping  all  the  replace- 
ment workers.  Replacement  workers  seem  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  '90's;  let's  make  them  a  thing 


of  the  past. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  WILDER  The  unfair  union-busting  tac- 
tics, they  feel  if  they  break  our  union  the  others 
will  fall.  We  have  a  test  case,  we  are  a  test  case. 
We  are  in  our  eighth  month  of  strike.  Brothers 
and  sisters,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  unions  made 
this  great  country  what  it  is  today  by  organizing 
American  workers  so  they  share  in  the  wealth. 
Let's  not  go  backwards.  Let's  start  not  giving 
in  to  corporate  greed.  Let's  all  stand  in  solidar- 
ity. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Bill. 

Now,  just  think  of  what  these  people  are  up 
against,  the  small  union.  Their  real  hope  is  our 
mass  support.  There  is  strength  in  numbers. 
They  came  to  us  and  yesterday  we  passed  a 
resolution,  and  we  would  like  you  to  listen  to 
this  resolution,  we  would  like  you  to  act  on  it 
when  you  leave  this  convention.  Whereas  the 
members  of  IUE  Local  239  have  been  on  strike 
since  January  1990;  and 

Whereas  the  management  of  ADT  Security 
Systems  have  refused  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  the  members  of  and  leaders  of  IUE  Local 
239;  and 

Whereas  ADT  has  permanently  replaced  all 
striking  IUE  Local  329  members,  causing  hard- 
ships for  them  and  their  families; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  fully  supports  a  union  boycott  of 
ADT  Security  Systems  and  urges  all  affiliates 
that  own  or  rent  office  space  to  take  action  to 
ensure  ADT  does  not  do  business  with  unions. 
That  unions  encourage  their  employers  to  cease 
doing  business  with  ADT  until  a  contract  is 
accepted  and  all  striking  members,  all  the  strik- 
ing members  of  IUE  Local  239  have  been  re- 
turned to  work. 


That  was  a  resolve  that  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  What  we  are 
asking  you  to  do  is  to  support  this  resolution,  to 
go  back  into  your  union  offices  to  find  out  if  you 
have  an  ADT  system  there.  If  you  have,  get  rid 
of  it,  get  rid  of  it  until  after  this  strike,  and  then 
go  into  your  shops.  If  you  have  any  type  of 
relationship  with  management,  tell  them  to  co- 
operate and  do  business  with  someone  else. 
Let's  support  our  strikers  out  there.  They  are 
all  hard-working  trade  unionists.  They  all  have 
families.  They  are  small  but  they  are  tough.  We 
could  be  just  as  tough  as  they  are.  I  hope  we 
could  provide  that  type  of  support  for  them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Now  moving  once  again.  You 
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guys  that  have  been  on  the  line,  bus  drivers, 
Greyhound  bus  drivers,  have  been  out  there 
many,  many  months,  and  they  are  standing  tall 
and  they  are  up  against  such  great  odds,  and 
they  also  know  that  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  and  its  membership  is  their  chance,  their 
hope,  to  get  their  jobs  back  and  to  retain  the 
dignity  that  all  trade  unions  strive  for. 

Roy  wants  to  bring  you  some  news  of  the  strike 
and  then  I  implore  you,  I  ask  you  to  join  in  the 
march.  It  will  be  a  short  rally  and  we  will  push 
the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session  back  to 
2: 15  that  so  you  won't  lose  the  ten  or  15  minutes. 
Roy  Nutter,  the  president  of  the  striking  Grey- 
hound workers. 

Roy? 

MR  NUTTER  We  are  in  the  seventh  month 
of  our  strike.  We  have  two  or  three  things  that 
we  feel  confident  are  going  to  let  us  win  this 
strike,  and  we  will  win  this  strike.  Greyhound 
filed  Chapter  11  under  the  bankruptcy  court. 
The  second  thing  is  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  issued  a  complaint  against 
Greyhound  for  an  unfair  labor  practice  because 
they  failed  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

The  third  thing  is  that  the  union  has  the  Black- 
stone  Group  from  New  York  that  is  willing  to 
buy  the  company  and  put  the  employees  all  back 
to  work. 

(Applause.) 

MR  NUTTER  October 4th  we  feel  is  going  to 
be  a  big  day  for  us,  because  that  is  when  Grey- 
hound has  to  present  their  reorganization  plan 
though  the  bankruptcy  court  in  Brownsville, 
Texas.  Also,  that  same  day,  the  Blackstone 
Group  is  going  to  present  their  plan  to  the  court 
for  us.  The  judge  is  going  to  have  to  make  the 
decision  on  which  plan  is  the  best,  and  we  are 
hoping  he  makes  the  right  one  and  puts  all  the 
employees  back  to  work.  I  hope  everyone  will 
join  us,  support  our  strike  and  show  solidarity 
and  march  over  to  the  terminal  for  the  rally. 
Thank  you. 

MROSBORN:  Thank  you,  Roy.  We  want  you 
to  know  that  we're  solidly  with  you,  that  your 
fight  is  our  fight,  your  problems  are  our  prob- 
lems, and  we  live  and  die  together  in  this  era  of 
anti-union,  corporate  greed,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  with  you  just  as  we  have  been  with  the 
machinists,  with  the  mine  workers  and  with  the 
telephone  workers  and  all  the  other  people  who 
have  stood  up  against  this  corporate  greed  in 
the  past  year.  We  are  going  to  win  this  one.  It 
is  going  to  die  hard,  but  as  long  as  we  stick 
together,  we  utilize  the  boycott,  the  strength  of 
this  strike,  we  will  talk  to  our  families,  we  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  make  sure  that  Grey- 
hound does  not  operate  without  you  members. 

The  people  are  assembling  right  now.  We  ask 
you  to  participate.  All  it  is  going  to  take  is  about 


15  minutes.  We  moved  the  convention  back 
about  15  minutes  this  afternoon  to  2:15.  Please, 
in  the  spirit  of  solidarity,  join  as  true  trade 
unionists  and  walk  that  line  for  a  couple  of 
minutes. 


(Luncheon  recess  12:05  p.m.) 

MR  OSBORN:  If  I  could  have  your  attention, 
we  will  start  the  afternoon  session.  I  hope  that 
the  master  at  arms  will  continue  to  work  to 
bring  people  into  the  hall,  because  the  big  ses- 
sion on  Question  3  is  a  very  important  issue  for 
all  workers.  I  know  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  education  out  there  for  the  rank  and 
file.  This  will  allow  you  to  have  some  firsthand 
information,  as  we  think  this  is  the  kickoff  of  all 
of  the  preparation  that  we  have  done  on  this 
issue.  So  if  we  could  get  as  many  people  into 
the  room  as  possible,  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  bring  forward  Mike  Holden  (phonetics) 
from  the  bus  drivers.  They  are  so  happy  about 
your  response  to  their  cause  today,  and  your 
solidarity,  he  wants  to  take  one  minute  to  say 
thank  you.  To  you,  Mike  Holden. 

(Applause.) 

MR  HOLDEN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  had  a  great  response  over  there.  One  of  the 
pickets  in  our  group  overheard  the  manager  of 
the  terminal  yelling  at  the  police  saying,  "Why 
did  you  let  them  in?"  And  the  cop  said,  "It  is  a 
question  of  numbers.  There  are  300  of  them, 
there  are  four  of  us.  They  could  go  anywhere 
they  want." 

(Applause.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Now,  on  the  way  back  I  was 
talking  in  a  different  context  as  far  as  bringing 
numbers  together.  You  see,  it  works  in  all 
areas.  At  this  time  we  have  also  the  strikers 
from  Eastern  Airlines,  the  machinists  unions, 
we  have  a  representative  that  has  been  here 
since  day  one,  Bobby  Turcotte.  The  Turk  we 
call  him.  He  was  been  like  my  own  personal 
brother,  we  all  love  him  and  he  has  held  that 
team  together  and  they  are  still  the  fighting 
machine  as  they  were  on  the  first  day.  Lorenzo 
is  gone  and  we  are  still  fighting. 

Bobby  Turcotte. 

(Applause.) 

MR  TURCOTTE:  Thank  you,  Arthur,  and 
thank  you,  brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  our  five 
hundred  and  twenty-second  day  of  our  strike 
with  Eastern  Airlines.  We  are  in  our  nine- 
teenth month,  and  we  are  winning,  and  we 
couldn't  have  done  it  without  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  all  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  this 
great  AFL-CIO.  We  thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

You  know,  this  wasn't  a  strike  over  demands  by 
unions  for  higher  wages,  stronger  benefits,  but 
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rather  it  was  a  last-ditch  effort  by  the  workers 
themselves  to  save  Eastern  from  certain  service 
disruption.  We  had  a  couple  of  buyout  offers 
to  help  us  with  this.  They  were  scuttled  by 
Lorenzo.  Of  course,  one  was  with  Bill 
Ueberoff,  the  ex-commissioner  of  baseball. 
The  other  was  with  a  Chicago  commodities 
dealer,  Joe  Rizzi.  They  both  enjoyed  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  all  Eastern's  officers  and 
non-contract  people,  but  Lorenzo  stopped 
them.  The  only  reason  he  survived  as  long  as 
he  did  was  because  of  the  courts.  The  courts 
allowed  Eastern  Airlines  to  sell  over  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  assets,  including  shuttles, 
South  American  routes.  Then  they  let  him  use 
these  proceeds  to  finance  their  operating 
losses.  But  you  know  what,  we  made  a  commit- 
ment. One  day  longer  than  Frank  Lorenzo.  We 
lasted  that  one  day  longer. 

(Applause.) 

We  outlasted  those  finances.  Congress  got  on 
the  ball  trying  to  help  us  out.  Through  their 
efforts,  once  again  the  AFL-CIO,  we  petitioned 
for  a  blue  ribbon  commission  to  investigate  the 
Eastern  monstrosity  and  they  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  pass  a  law  for  this  commission. 
But  unfortunately  another  ally  of  the  Lorenzos 
of  this  world,  George  Bush,  the  final  night  be- 
fore that  session  he  vetoed  that  legislation. 

We  came  to  this  convention  this  very  time  last 
year,  and  we  asked  for  your  help  with  all  your 
legislators  and  everyone  we  could  around  the 
country  through  our  nationals,  and  you  did  one 
hell  of  a  job.  We  got  261  votes  versus  160  to 
override  that  veto.  But  unfortunately,  it  was 
just  a  few  short.  And  those  are  the  things  we 
are  going  to  have  to  remember,  those  very  few 
votes,  when  it  comes  time  to  vote  again. 

What  has  happened  there  has  been  good. 
Lorenzo  is  gone.  The  courts  have  finally  ap- 
pointed an  investigator.  David  Shapiro  investi- 
gated all  the  transactions  of  Frank  Lorenzo  for 
Continental  Airlines  and  Texas  Air  and  they 
found  that  12  to  15  of  those  transactions  were 
fraudulent,  to  the  tune  of  285  to  $400  billion 
owed  Eastern.  That  was  a  victory.  What  we 
said  was  true.  It  was  shortly  after  that  in  April 
when  the  creditors  had  to  look  and  believe  that 
they  had  been  lied  to,  just  as  the  employees  of 
Eastern  had.  They  weren't  going  to  get  their 
hundred  cents  on  a  dollar  that  Frank  promised 
them.  They  would  be  lucky  to  get  25  cents,  in 
light  of  what  they  found  in  that  investigation. 

They  pressured  Judge  Leland  to  appoint  a 
trustee,  and  he  sent  Frank  Lorenzo  from 
Eastern  Airlines  in  disgrace,  telling  him  he  is 
incompetent  to  run  that  company.  They  went 
even  further.  In  August,  Frank  was  feeling  so 
much  heat  he  had  to  change  the  name  of  Texas 
Air,  he  had  to  change  it  to  Continental  Holding 
Company,  trying  to  get  rid  of  that  big  noise  over 
Eastern.    The  noise  didn't  go  away,  and  now 


Frank  Lorenzo  not  only  doesn't  run  Eastern 
Airlines,  he  is  banned  from  the  airline  industry 
for  seven  years. 

(Applause.) 

That  is  the  message,  not  only  does  Eastern,  but 
by  organized  labor,  each  and  every  one  of  you 
stand  together  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  and 
says,  "The  American  worker  is  not  going  to 
tolerate  that  type  of  corporate  greed  and  that 
type  of  corporate  abuse.  If  you  take  on  Amer- 
ican labor  with  that  kind  of  adversary  tactic  you 
might  knock  yourself  out  of  business,  not  the 
unions." 

There  are  very  hard  days  ahead  for  Eastern,  and 
very  good  days  ahead  for  the  strikers.  As  Labor 
Day  passes,  the  travel  market  stops,  and  with 
the  crisis  going  on  in  the  Mideast,  escalating 
fuel  cost,  and  that  stopping  traveling  market, 
Eastern  losses  are  projected  to  go  from  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day  to  $2  million  a  day.  They  also 
have  to  face  on  the  15th  of  this  month  a  com- 
mitment to  pay  $95  million  in  back  pension 
payments  out  of  a  total  800  million  they  still  owe 
the  pension  fund. 

If  that  weren't  enough,  they  have  the  gall  —  to 
show  you  they  haven't  changed,  greed  does  not 
change  —  with  those  kinds  of  losses,  with  the 
company  falling  through  the  cracks,  they  are 
going  to  petition  the  court  on  September  10th 
for  $30  million  for  the  express  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  top  executives  golden  parachute  payouts 
and  outstanding  legal  costs. 

That  takes  gall,  and  that  will  not  be  tolerated. 
And  I  feel  with  your  support  and  help  on  one 
more,  one  more  labor  front,  September  22nd 
we  want  to  add  the  largest  expanded  picket  line 
that  we  have  ever  held  at  the  Eastern  terminal. 
We  want  all  our  friends  in  labor  who  have  been 
there  through  the  strong  and  long  struggle  to  be 
there  when  we  field  what  is  going  to  be  a  very 
big  finale.  And  to  put  on  those  "Say  no"  tee 
shirts  that  you  also  generously  bought  that  kept 
us  going,  and  march  through  that  terminal  and 
show  them  there  are  more  people  in  labor 
standing  up  against  unjust  treatment  than  there 
are  people  willing  to  pay  those  scab  fees.  And 
I  really  feel  that  will  be  our  victory  celebration, 
and  I  thank  you  for  myself  and  the  rest  of  the 
Eastern  strikers,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  the  great  support  and  courage  you 
have  shown  us.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

Joe  Lydon? 

MR.  LYDON:  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is 
Joe  Lydon,  and  I  am  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  know  we  are  all  wearing 
these  "No"  shirts  up  here,  they  are  right  outside 
the  door  for  $10.  We  are  not  selling  them  for 
the  $10,  but  we  want  people  to  sign  up.  I  hope 
you  get  out  of  the  way  there;  there  will  be  a  big 
rush. 
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The  next  person  I  would  like  to  introduce,  a 
person  who  is  on  loan  from  Local  509  and  the 
SEIU,  a  fulltime  worker,  Jill  Coleman. 

MS.  COLEMAN:  Joe,  good  afternoon. 

I  have  been  asked  to  moderate  our  next  little 
session  here.  What  we  are  going  to  do  in  the 
next  hour,  hour  or  so,  is  to  make  sure  that  when 
this  convention  is  over  we  are  ready  to  go  out 
and  organize  against  Barbara  Anderson  and 
make  sure  that  people  vote  "No"  on  Question 
3  on  November  6th,  1990. 

(Applause.) 

1988  they  said  it  couldn't  be  done,  some  people 
are  saying  it  can't  be  done  in  1990,  but  they  are 
wrong,  and  we  are  going  to  make  sure  they  are 
wrong,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  all  of  you  who 
are  not  already  working  with  us,  to  join  in  your 
unions,  in  your  home  teams,  and  join  our  strug- 
gle to  make  sure  we  win  real  big  on  November 
6th. 

(Applause.) 

The  Campaign  for  Massachusetts'  Future  is  the 
organization  that  is  fighting  Citizens  for  Lim- 
ited Taxation.  We  are  thrilled  and  pleased  that 
the  chair  of  our  campaign  is  Arthur  Osborn, 
who  also  happens  to  be  our  president,  and  it  is 
my  honor  to  introduce  Arthur,  and  he  will  get 
us  going  on  today's  program. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  of  you  know  if  we  had 
about  a  hundred  Jill  Colemans  out  there  we 
would  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  on  this  issue.  But 
we  need  help  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  struggle. 
The  people  out  there  in  the  media  have  been 
able  to  play  on  the  anger,  and  there  is  anger  and 
frustration  out  there,  justifiably  so,  about  the 
way  government  has  been  doing  business. 
However,  we  want  people  to  understand  that 
they  shouldn't  let  their  anger  that  has  given 
them  such  a  headache  cut  their  head  off.  That 
is  what  will  happen.  We  do  know  this  will  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  all  workers,  whether  you 
are  lower  income,  middle  income  or  higher 
income,  because  it  will  affect  all  the  trade  union 
people  that  work  for  a  living,  all  the  other 
unions,  the  people  that  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  in  the  unions,  and  those  that 
never  will  be  able  to  be  in  the  union.  This  cuts 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  working  class. 

We  have  in  front  of  us  what  has  to  be  titled  as 
economic  disaster,  economic  bankruptcy,  eco- 
nomic castastrophe.  You  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  93,000  jobs  were  lost  in  Massachusetts 
last  year.  If  you  put  on  top  of  that  the  $2  billion 
worth  that  will  be  rolled  back,  that  is  $2  billion 
more  on  an  economy  that  is  already  devastated, 
it  will  have  to  impact  on  every  worker,  on  every 
household.  And  who  will  be  impacted?  Like 
Tommy  McGee  said  way  back,  "The  only  peo- 
ple this  will  hurt  is  the  young,  the  old,  the  sick 


and  the  needy."  But  it  will  go  further  than  that, 
because  there  are  certain  people  out  there  that 
are  saying,  "Well,  only  the  junior  workers  will 
be  affected."  But  remember,  $2  billion,  already 
the  slashes  have  taken  place. 

You  have  heard  about  four  percent  just  the 
other  day,  and  they  said  that  is  on  top  of  four 
percent,  but  they  are  ignoring  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  eight  percent  passed,  legislatively  passed 
a  few  months  back  and  already  16  percent,  and 
by  the  time  this  rolls  back  two  billion  more  on 
top  of  93,000.  You  are  going  to  see  more  pay- 
ments of  unemployment  compensation  on  a 
system  that  is  already  facing  bankruptcy,  it  is 
almost  depleted.  We  are  going  to  have  to  fight 
for  those  basic  benefits. 

Tens  or  twenties  of  thousands  more  workers 
trying  to  fit  into  that  system.  And  then  the  ones 
that  can't  and  the  ones  that  exhaust  it,  will  they 
go  onto  welfare?  Are  they  going  to  discard  the 
people?  Someone  is  going  to  have  to  pay.  Who 
will  it  be? 

The  bond  rating  drops  down.  That  means  you 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  a  longer  period 
of  time.  That  means  more  taxes,  more  expenses 
than  anything  that  has  happened.  So  we  have 
to  make  sure  that  we  focus  the  attention  of  our 
workers  on  the  coalition  with  the  building 
unions,  businesses,  churches,  environmental- 
ists, and  other  caring  people,  to  understand  that 
this  is  no  game.  This  is  serious  business,  deadly 
serious  business.  There  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
collective  bargaining  for  those  people  who 
think  they  will  be  safe  because  they  are  senior, 
because  there  will  be  no  money  for  collective 
bargaining. 

That  means  no  ability  to  keep  up  with  the  cost 
of  living,  the  ability  to  have  any  type  of  quality 
of  life,  and  a  fight  to  stop  the  natural  occurrence 
that  will  happen,  the  threat  of  a  contract  out  for 
cheaper  service. 

So  everyone  has  a  role  in  this,  building  trades, 
no  public  instruction,  no  fixing  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture, public  employees,  the  attack  on  the  quality 
of  education,  devastating  for  our  young  people, 
the  elderly  that  we  love  so  much,  cutting  of 
services. 

We  talk  about  people  trying  to  even  learn  our 
language.  Those  programs  will  be  slashed.  Ev- 
erywhere you  look  you  hear  the  environmental- 
ists today,  of  all  the  gains  that  have  been  made, 
their  programs  will  be  slashed  and  stymied  and 
stagnated. 

So  we  have  to  fight  a  good  fight,  and  it  is  up  to 
us,  as  it  always  is,  to  be  a  leader,  even  in  the 
tough  times  when  your  own  families  and  friends 
can  say,  "I  have  had  enough"  and  argue.  You've 
got  to  stick  their  attention,  point  their  attention 
towards  November  6th. 

You  can't  argue  and  disagree  on  anger  or  frus- 
tration, you've  just  got  to  point  them  toNovem- 
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ber  6th  and  say,  "Let's  talk  about  what  will 
happen  if  this  planned  disaster  that  is  coming 
towards  us  ever  passes."  It  will  change  every 
person's  life  in  this  Commonwealth. 

What  have  we  been  doing?  We  have  been  busy 
since  about  January.  We  have  brought  in  the 
best  we  can  as  far  as  consultants.  We  have 
Martilla  and  Kiley,  nationally  known  consul- 
tants. They  know  their  business.  We  brought  in 
creative  people.  We  have  gone  to  the  public 
employees  as  we  did  to  the  building  trades  and 
said,  "If  you  don't  stand  up  and  take  the  first 
step  forward,  the  rest  of  labor  won't  join  you." 
And  they  have  come  forward  and  they  are 
reaching  into  their  pockets  and  they  are  pledg- 
ing towards  voluntary  assessments  in  any  way 
they  can  in  funding  this  campaign,  and  we  reach 
out  to  you  to  join  in  also. 

The  building  trades  have  just  pledged  a  sizable 
amount  to  this  campaign;  it  is  everybody, 
everyone's  fight.  Let's  make  it  solidarity's  best, 
so  finally  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  can  move 
out  into  the  communities  and  talk  to  the  frus- 
trated and  angry  people  and  make  sure  that  they 
don't  take  it  out  on  themselves,  they  don't  take 
their  own  quality  of  life  down  in  their  anger. 

So,  as  the  president  of  your  unions  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  campaign  I  am  calling  upon  you 
to  join  in  this  worker's  fight,  because  that  is 
basically  what  it  is.  We  have  those  high  tech. 
people  who  are  banking,  bankrolling  Barbara 
Anderson,  their  mouthpiece.  How  will  they  be 
affected?  I  won't  say  this  because  I  will  be 
stealing  Jim  Braude's  line.  It  won't  bother 
them  a  bit,  it  is  us,  it  is  you  and  it  is  your  family 
that  is  going  to  take  it  on  the  chin,  all  of  us.  Let's 
rally  together  and  let's  let  them  know  who  we 
are  and  what  we  are  going  to  do.  And  who  are 
we? 

VOICES:  Union. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Who  are  we? 

VOICES:  Union. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Who  are  we? 

VOICES:  Union. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  bet  we  are,  and  we  are 
going  to  fight  this  thing  with  solidarity. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  COLEMAN:  We  have  61  days  to  make 
sure  we  win,  remember  that,  61  days.  Now,  our 
next  speaker  is  someone  who  many  of  you  have 
seen  on  TV,  or  you  have  seen  at  your  union 
meetings,  or  you  have  seen  on  the  street,  or  you 
have  seen  at  the  State  House.  He  just  left  a 
debate  where  he  whipped  Barbara  Anderson's 
tush,  and  now  he  is  going  to  speak  to  us,  give  us 
an  update  on  the  campaign,  and  let  us  know 
what  we  are  going  to  keep  on  doing  for  the  next 
61  days. 

It  is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
Jim  Braude,  the  director  of  the  Campaign  for 


Massachusetts'  Future. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Thanks,  Jill.  Thanks,  Arthur. 
Before  I  start,  I  just  want  to  make  sure  I  am  in 
the  right  place.  This  is  the  planning  committee 
for  Barbara  Anderson's  retirement  party,  isn't 
it? 

(Applause.) 

When  you  make  a  lot  of  speeches  on  these  kinds 
of  topics  you  are  supposed  to  say  something 
that  relates  to  current  events,  and  I  just  want  to 
say  if  real  trade  unionists  believe  the  CLT  is 
operating  in  their  best  interests,  then  I  am  Bar- 
bara Anderson. 

Working  people  in  Massachusetts  have  built 
virtually  every  decent,  important  and  caring 
thing  that  exists  in  the  United  States.  While  the 
labor  movement  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
has  been  yielding,  it  still  isn't  the  situation  here. 
Look  at  prevailing  wage.  I  am  sure  you  talked 
about  it  and  will  take  another  look.  And  look 
at  what  is  continuing  to  happen  in  the  Harbor. 
Look  at  little  locals  in  Massachusetts,  where 
working  men  and  women  really  know  what  it 
means  to  be  a  part  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. And  it  is  the  trade  union  movement  that 
is  going  to  pull  this  thing  together,  pull  it  out 
from  the  back  seat,  reverse  it  and  carry  us  to  a 
victory  on  November  6th. 

I  just  left  a  friend  of  yours  on  Temple  Place.  I 
don't  know  if  you  have  heard  of  her,  Barbara 
Anderson.  She  didn't  quite  say  to  say  "Hello", 
but  she  said  she  is  the  friend  of  all  working  men 
and  women,  so  I  will  give  you  her  greeting. 

Now,  Arthur  Osborn  totally  misrepresented 
what  this  is  about,  because  Barbara  just  told  me 
what  it  does.  If  you  are  angry  at  the  legislature, 
you  get  them.  If  you're  pissed  off  at  Mike 
Dukakis,  you  get  to  get  him,  too.  By  the  way,  it 
is  going  to  eliminate  all  waste  in  government.  It 
is  going  to  restructure  the  way  government  op- 
erates, and  it  is  going  to  help  the  business  cli- 
mate in  Massachusetts.  Anybody  against  any  of 
those  things?  I  mean,  come  on.  If  all  that  stuff 
is  true,  we  are  not  going  to  get  one  vote  on 
November  6th.  But  the  reality  is  that  none  of  it 
is  true.  This  is  a  reactionary  approach  to  gov- 
ernment that  is  masquerading  as  a  good  govern- 
ment initiative  that  is  something  that  is  on  the 
side  of  good  working  men  and  women  in  the 
state.  And  frankly,  it  is  garbage. 

Since  some  people  say  I  may  be  putting  words 
in  her  mouth,  I  want  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a 
minute.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  you  are  going  to 
get  something  called  the  Voters  Information 
Packet  which  is  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
all  3.1  million  voters  in  Massachusetts.  In  that 
packet  is  going  to  be  a  150-word  statement 
written  by  the  proponents  of  Question  3,  Bar- 
bara Anderson,  and  a  150-word  statement  from 
us.   I  want  to  read  to  you  the  150-word  state- 
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ment  to  the  3.1  million  voters  in  the  statement 
which  is  what  she  wants  them  to  know  before 
they  vote  on  this  question. 

"Vote  'Yes'  on  Question  3.  Roll  back  taxes  and 
fees  while  sending  politicians  the  message  that 
it  is  the  time  for  a  change. 

"Massachusetts  citizens  pay  the  sixth  highest 
taxes  in  the  country,  yet  Financial  World  rates 
us  the  third-worst-managed  state.  This  high 
taxation-bad  management  combination  hurts 
our  economy  and  threatens  the  jobs  that  pro- 
vide all  the  money  for  state  and  local  services. 

"During  the  last  seven  years,  the  Dukakis  Ad- 
ministration increased  state  spending  from 
$6,944  to  $13,356  billion  (92%),  almost  three 
times  the  rate  of  inflation. 

"Taxpayers  must  demand  that  elected  officials 
repair  the  damage  from  years  of  patronage, 
arrogance  and  abuse  of  power,  or  the  future  will 
bring  more  of  the  same. 

"A  'yes'  vote  on  Question  3,  though  difficult, 
will  require  them  to  restructure  and  prioritize. 
The  alternative  is  to  give  up  on  making  govern- 
ment work,  and  pay  a  billion  dollars  more  in 
taxes  every  year." 

Anything  missing  from  that  statement  that  peo- 
ple could  think  of?  Not  a  word  about  the  con- 
sequences of  a  "yes"  vote.  We  will  forget  that. 
Not  a  word  what  about  how  she  plans  to  get  us 
out  of  the  wilderness  income-tax-free,  that  is 
going  to  be  painless.  And  easily  most  incredible 
is  a  woman  who  has  made  a  living  by  kicking  the 
crap  out  of  the  legislature  for  operating  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  she  is  asking  the  people 
to  vote  for  something  that  is  going  to  be  a 
diminution  of  $2  billion  a  year  for  services,  and 
never  once  does  she  tell  them  what  that  is  and 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  state  government.  Her 
job  is  to  avoid  the  facts,  and  our  job  is  to  make 
sure  for  the  next  eight  and  a  half  weeks  that 
every  single  one  of  them  and  every  single  union 
and  family  knows  every  damn  fact  that  relates 
to  this  question. 

What  it  will  take  to  win.  Let's  talk  about  what 
it  is.  It  is  Barbara  Anderson's  and  the  High 
Tech  Council's  attempts  to  achieve  the 
Mississippinization  of  Massachusetts.  Let's 
talk  about  what  happened  this  year.  You  are 
experiencing  it,  higher  education.  We  are  the 
only  state  in  this  country  to  cut  spending  for 
higher  education.  And  the  extravagant  spend- 
ing on  state  employees?  The  last  time  I  looked, 
they  hadn't  had  an  increase  for  two  years.  Local 
aid,  deep  cuts,  thousands.  Childcare,  thou- 
sands of  slots  disappear.  Home  care  for  senior 
citizens,  thousand  and  thousands  of  slots  elim- 
inated. Well,  that  is  what  happened  so  far;  are 
there  any  unmet  needs? 

I  just  came  from  something  called  the  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Council.  Let  me  read 
from  their  brochure.  The  Metropolitan  Area 


Planning  Council,  "74  percent  of  the  roads  and 
47  percent  of  the  bridges  in  this  state  are  sub- 
standard." We  don't  have  to  worry  about  those. 
"25  thousand  leaking  underground  storage 
tanks  in  Massachusetts  that  are  not  being 
fixed."  No  big  thing,  just  move.  "Most  water 
treatment  facilities  in  Massachusetts  do  not 
meet  EPA  standards."  So  we  won't  drink  clean 
water.  And  their  analysis  of  the  infrastructure 
needs  of  the  state,  just  in  the  101  communities 
closest  to  Boston,  on  water,  sewage  and  trans- 
portation alone  in  the  next  20  years  is  $32  bil- 
lion. 

Barbara  Anderson's  solution  to  a  multibillion- 
dollar  problem  is  to  add  more  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  problem,  and  most  incredibly,  and  this  is 
my  favorite  part  of  it,  it  is  just  unbelievable,  the 
legislature,  says  she,  caused  the  problem.  She 
doesn't  want  to  talk  about  a  national  recession. 
She  doesn't  want  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  31 
states  have  a  deficit,  21  states  raised  taxes.  She 
wants  you  to  think  Dukakis  for  21  states  crawled 
around  in  the  night  and  was  governor  of  these 
states. 

Surely,  what  affects  us  here  and  what  happens 
in  Massachusetts  is  symptomatic  of  what  is 
across  the  country,  but  she  blames  the  legisla- 
ture. So  you  know  what  is  part  of  her  solution, 
let's  give  the  legislature  more  power  to  cut  $2 
billion  a  year  cut  from  the  budget  and  let  the 
legislature  decide  how  to  cut  that  $2  billion. 
And  even  more  incredibly,  you  know  those  hor- 
rible authorities  that  we  all  love  to  hate?  Let's 
take  away  the  fee-setting  power  from  them. 
Guess  who  gets  it;  any  guesses?  The  legislature 
that  she  loves  to  hate.  This  thing  is  full  of 
internal  inconsistencies.  And  as  Arthur  says,  if 
it  was  a  vote  against  anger,  we  would  lose  every- 
body. People  should  be  angry,  betrayed  if  they 
believed  and  depend  upon  what  government 
does  in  this  state.  But  an  angry  voter  does  not 
to  have  to  be  a  pro-CLT  voter. 

Reduce  services,  Arthur  said  $2  billion  a  year. 
That  is  so  big,  but  he  tells  you  real  terms.  Dis- 
cretionary and  non-discretionary  spending, 
that  is  the  stuff  that  courts  mandate  and  can't 
cut.  That  is  roughly  half  the  budget.  As  a 
result,  if  this  thing  becomes  law,  you  know  how 
much  we  have  to  cut  from  the  discretionary 
spending,  which  is  everything  you  care  about, 
from  transportation,  local  aid,  you  name  it,  you 
know  how  much  we  have  to  cut  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  budget?  Only  30  to  40  percent  A 
piece  of  cake,  no  problem.  "Teach  them  a  les- 
son" is  what  she  will  say. 

Number  2,  jobs.  I  am  sure  you  will  hear  more 
about  it  today.  Republicans,  Democrats,  every- 
body in  between  says  the  way  to  jump-start  this 
economy  is  to  provide  public  construction  jobs. 
Everyone  agrees,  every  one  of  those  jobs  disap- 
pear if  this  gas  tax  disappears  on  November  6th. 
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The  economy,  Standard  &  Poor's,  you've  heard 
of  them.  We  are  not  paying  them.  Standard  & 
Poor's  made  a  statement  two  weeks  ago  saying 
that  if  CLT  prevails  it  will  leave  a  legacy  of  debt 
into  the  21st  century.  "This  is  good  for  busi- 
ness," says  Barbara  Andersons.  What  are  the 
stakes  beyond,  that  we  are  going  to  lose  this 
thing  on  November  6th?  That  is  not  the  worst 
thing  that  happens.  The  worst  thing  that  hap- 
pens is  that  Barbara  Anderson  is  elected  de 
facto  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  I  don't  mean 
this  disrespectfully  of  any  candidates  who  are 
running,  some  of  them  are  wonderful  people. 
But  nobody,  nobody,  could  run  the  government 
with  the  kind  of  celebrity  status  this  woman  has. 
There  are  some  wonderful  legislators,  unfortu- 
nately more  a  minority,  but  who  have  been  very 
caring.  But  the  legislature  as  a  whole  has  not 
been  a  profile  in  courage  over  the  last  year. 

And  the  notion  that  some  people  are  going  to 
come  in,  the  legislature  is  going  to  come  in  on 
November  7th  and  "Don't  worry,  we  will  fix 
everything",  when  you  talk  to  those  since  1980, 
they  will  say,  "We  are  the  ones  that  made  CLT 
famous.  We  are  the  ones  that  made  Prop.  2  1-2 
work  by  doubling  local  aid,  by  providing  a  life- 
line to  cities  and  towns."  That  is  different. 
What  is  different  in  1990,  by  the  way,  George 
Bush  is  not  going  to  come  and  rescue  Massa- 
chusetts. 

What  they  all  say  is  that  if  voters  of  this  state 
want  this  for  the  1990's,  we  are  going  to  give  it 
to  them.  So  if  any  of  you  are  sitting  back  and 
saying,  "It  is  horrible.  It  is  so  difficult  to  win. 
Don't  worry,  we  will  fix  it  the  next  day,"  don't 
fool  yourself.  It  is  not  real  and  a  reflection  of 
recent  history  in  Massachusetts,  if  we  do  win 
and  I  think  we  will  on  election  day,  I  am  not  a 
kind  of  Pollyanna  person,  we  are  not  exactly 
going  to  be  delivered  from  the  promised  land, 
but  more  importantly  the  forces  that  have  had 
a  stranglehold  on  the  public  policies  in  this  state 
for  almost  a  decade  get  brushed  to  the  side  and 
a  legislature  and  new  governor  could  make  de- 
cisions based  on  the  merits,  based  upon  what  is 
right  and  just  and  fair,  and  not  based  on  politics 
and  whether  a  red-haired  woman  from 
Marblehead  is  staring  over  their  shoulders. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  the  following.  61  days 
to  go,  61  days,  two  months  and  a  day,  that  is  it. 
In  61  short  days.  That  is  the  bad  news.  But  the 
good  news  is  that  it  is  also  only  61  days,  and 
when  people  leave  here  today  and  talk  to  your 
members  and  your  co-workers  and  your  fellow 
officers,  everybody  has  got  to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  do  something  every  single  day,  and 
maybe  hold  a  sign,  maybe  do  a  phone  bank, 
maybe  raise  money.  Whatever  it  is,  you've  got 
to  do  something  every  single  day,  because  if  you 
are  not  going  to  do  it,  it  is  not  going  to  get  done. 


The  president  of  the  National  Teachers  Union 
said,  "When  our  kids  are  at  risk,  we  have  to 
become  risk-takers."  It  is  not  only  our  kids  at 
risk  in  1990,  it  is  your  nation,  our  communities 
and  virtually  everybody  we  care  about.  And  if 
my  view  of  history  is  right,  it  has  always  been 
labor  that  has  been  willing  to  be  risk-takers,  and 
we  are  depending  on  you  again. 

A  personal  note  as  I  close.  Barbara  Anderson 
said  in  this  debate  about  an  hour  ago,  which  I 
had  forgotten,  that  we  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, we  both  come  from  Pennsylvania.  And  we 
drank  different  water  or  something;  what  could 
I  tell  you?  I  am  this  close  to  making  a  bet  with 
her  which  I  think  she  will  take,  is  whoever  loses 
will  move  back  to  Pennsylvania.  And  I  have  to 
ask  you  for  one  favor,  don't  make  me  go  back 
to  Philadelphia. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  COLEMAN:  For  two  weeks  in  August 
there  was  this  road  show  of  people  from  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  Campaign  for 
Massachusetts'  Future  running  some  meetings. 
We  were  out  in  Pittsfield.  We  were  in  Holyoke, 
Worcester,  Lawrence,  and  we  were  in  the  BTU 
hall  in  Boston.  At  around  quarter  to  7:00,  be- 
fore all  of  those  meetings  there  was  this  guy  that 
had  shown  up,  I  guess,  I  didn't  know  him  in  the 
beginning,  I  should  know  him  by  name,  I  sure 
know  him  by  now,  but  by  the  end  of  two  weeks 
I  had  a  buddy.  He  was  there  every  single  meet- 
ing just  to  support  what  was  happening.  And 
he  is  going  to  talk  with  you  now. 

Please  join  me  in  welcomeing  Joe  Faherty,  the 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Jill. 

You  know,  Arthur  mentioned  a  little  while  ago 
about  the  four  percent  cuts.  Let  me  give  you 
some  figures  from  an  organization  within  the 
state  government  that  we  deal  with  on  a  daily 
basis,  this  is  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries. And  four  percent  doesn't  sound  like 
much,  but  I've  got  to  go  back  to  1988  when  we 
had  a  lot  of  inspectors  around.  They  had  176 
employees.  Right  now  as  of  September  they 
have  138.  The  inspection  staff  has  been  cut  23 
percent.  This  staff  has  been  reduced  from  61  to 
47  positions  clerical.  Our  inspectors  in  radia- 
tion, asbestos,  blood  chemistry,  their  budget  in 
1988  was  $6.7  million  dollars.  In  fiscal  *91  they 
cut  them  18  percent  and  their  budget  then  was 
5.4  million.  Since  then  their  budget  is  down  now 
to  $5  million  before  the  CLT  petition;  that  is 
before  it.  They  have  been  devastated,  and  if  this 
Question  3  ever  goes  through,  they  are  going  to 
be  decimated. 

Now,  we  see  a  sign  over  here,  "The  Ws  are  in 
our  hands."  And  we  have  been  told  many  times, 
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as  labor  leaders,  we  can't  deliver  the  votes  of 
our  members.  In  a  lot  of  cases  that  might  be 
true.  However,  Question  3  is  not  a  candidate, 
it  is  a  bread-and-butter  issue  that  will  affect, 
impact  the  quality  of  life  for  Massachusetts  as 
we  know  it.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  this  hall,  who 
are  not  teachers,  will  feel  it  for  your  children 
and  grandchildren.  Those  of  us  who  are  not 
social  workers  will  feel  the  impact  on  your  aging 
parents  and  our  children  with  special  needs. 
Those  of  us  in  this  hall  who  do  not  work  for  a 
state  or  city  government  will  feel  the  impact 
when  our  rubbish  is  not  picked  up,  our  streets 
are  not  plowed  in  the  wintertime,  and  God 
forbid  there  is  a  fire  or  some  other  emergency. 
Those  of  us  who  are  not  in  the  building  trades 
will  feel  the  impact  when  more  bridges  and 
roads  deteriorate  and  public  buildings  fall  into 
disrepair.  Let  us  not  forget  who  was  backing 
the  CUT  referendum  —  it  is  Corporations  for 
Limited  Taxation,  not  Citizens  but  Corpora- 
tions. 

Has  anybody  in  this  hall  as  a  citizen  contributed 
to  the  CLT?  I  thought  not.  The  high  tech.  and 
Barbara  Anderson,  that  is  who  is  backing  that 
referendum.  And  the  average  pay  for  the  High 
Tech  Council  CEO  is  $324,000  a  year,  and  I 
guess  everybody  in  this  room  has  made  at  least 
half  of  that  this  year,  $324,000;  are  they  sitting 
on  your  side  of  the  tracks? 

Question  3  will  cut  at  least  $2  billion  a  year  off 
of  that  $6  billion  a  year  discretionary  budget. 
That  means  that  budget  items  that  are  required 
by  law  will  not  be  cut.  Cuts  will  be  in  social 
services,  local  aid,  public  education,  police  and 
fire  protection. 

And  Question  3  is  not  about  taxes,  it  is  about 
the  Massachusetts  economy,  and  it  threatens 
the  quality  of  your  life  and  your  family's  life. 

Angry?  You  should  be  angry,  but  not  anger  for 
the  workers  in  this  Commonwealth  that  provide 
us  with  that  quality  of  life,  but  angry  at  the 
bureaucrats  that  want  to  treat  us  as  a  resource; 
when  it  is  no  longer  wanted  or  needed,  it  is  set 
aside  and  they  could  dispose  of  us.  And  that  is 
what  they  are  looking  for. 

Everybody  in  this  room  has  a  stake  in  Question 
3  as  working  people  and  union  members.  And 
I  want  you  to  not  only  vote  "no"  on  Question  3, 
but  to  have  your  families,  your  friends,  your 
church,  synagogue,  hear  that  message  and  ask 
them  to  help  defeat  Question  3.  Let  us  again 
show  Barbara  Anderson  that  the  word  of 
unionism  and  solidarity  is  alive  in  this  great 
state  of  Massachusetts.  And  don't  forget,  vote 
on  November  6th,  and  vote  "no"  on  Question 
3.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  COLEMAN:  Thank  you,  Joe.  Jim  Braude 
asked  me  to  explain  to  everybody  in  the  room 
that  he  really  is  not  being  impolite  and  would 


rather  stay  with  us,  but  he  has  to  go. 

Those  meetings  we  had  in  August  were  a  major 
success;  there  were  150  people  in  Lawrence, 
there  were  almost  100  people  in  —  250  people 
in  Boston.  There  was  a  very  special  reason  that 
those  meetings  were  a  major  success.  The  rea- 
son is  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  other  reason  is 
Leo  Purcell.  Leo  Purcell  came  to  every  single 
meeting  along  with  Joe,  and  Leo  brought  with 
him  members  of  the  building  trades  to  every 
single  one  of  those  meetings.  And  those  folks, 
those  brothers  and  sisters  who  came,  joined 
with  folks  from  their  communities  and  are  now 
taking  the  banner,  teaching  us  what  they 
learned  in  1988,  and  are  running  with  it  and 
helping  us  to  organize  in  the  next  61  days. 

It  is  my  great  honor  to  introduce  to  you  Leo 
Purcell,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Build- 
ing Trades. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  PURCELL:  Thank  you,  Jill. 

You  know,  I  am  angry,  too,  but  God 

Almighty,  I  am  not  stupid.  And  that  is  the  fight 
that  we  have  ahead  of  us,  convincing  leadership 
and  members  and  neighbors  and  friends,  th- 
reat issues  that  are  involved  in  this  Questio..  .> 
campaign. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  three  things. 
One,  the  building  trades  commitment,  involve- 
ment, our  experience  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
Secondly,  why  it  is  our  fight,  also.  And  thirdly, 

to  tit ^    f  this  campaign  as  a  challenge  for 

problems  we  are  going  to  face  and  put  those  bad 
experiences  behind  us.  But  first,  with  all  due 
respect,  Jill,  it  is  really  the  people  who  show  up 
at  these  meetings,  those  conferences,  it  was 
those  people  who  held  signs  that  stretched  on 
one  occasion  from  South  Boston  to  Quincy, 
that  made  the  difference. 

It  is  not  the  leadership.  And  it  is  all  of  those 
who  showed  up  in  the  last  number  of  weeks  at 
meetings  to  really  get  the  ball  rolling. 

And  let  me  just  say,  as  many  of  you  know,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  campaign  in  organ- 
izing it  effectively.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  we  will  be  able  to,  with  all 
the  problems  that  we  will  encounter  over  the 
next  number  of  weeks,  and  due  in  large  part  and 
the  reason  that  this  campaign  is  successful  and 
contrary  to  what  I  said  before  about  the  mem- 
bership involvement  and  your  involvement,  it  is 
the  one  decisionmaker  at  the  top  who  is  going 
to  have  to  be  tough,  and  is,  make  difficult  deci- 
sions, and  he  will,  and  he  has  to  be  and  will  be 
the  main  decisionmaker  for  this  campaign,  and 
that  is  Arthur  Osborn. 

The  Building  Trades  have  made  this  their  num- 
ber one  priority,  and  let  me  say  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  loss  of  $37  billion 
worth  of  public  construction  work  over  a  ten- 
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year  period.  And  you  include  federal  subsidies, 
certainly  that  is  enough  to  worry  about.  And  I 
said  at  numerous  meetings  that  I  was  concerned 
about  those  of  you  who  teach  our  kids,  as  well 
as  our  kids,  and  for  those  of  you  who  service  our 
families,  as  well  as  our  families;  those  are  our 
concerns. 

And  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  all  that  worried 
about  on  a  list  of  priorities  construction  jobs  or 
collective  bargaining.  I'm  really  worried  about 
the  devastation  and  the  competing  of  one 
neighbor  against  another  in  my  community  of 
Whitman.  And  I  am  convinced  that  that  will 
happen.  And  we  will  have  a  society  to  deal  with 
that  we  don't  want  to  really  face  that  challenge, 
nor  do  we  want  our  families  to  face  that 
challenge. 

Organizationally,  and  I  know  how  many  of  you 
are  tired  of  hearing  about  Question  2,  Jesus,  I 
wish  it  was  another  number.  I  think,  from  time 
to  time,  "This  is  what  we  did  in  Question  2." 
Well,  this  is  different  from  Question  2.  But 
don't  forget  that  we  have  experience  to  draw 
from  when  we  brought  people  from  all  seg- 
ments of  our  communities  into  coalition,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  very  similar  to  this.  And  not  all 
people  who  appear  agree  with  one  another  on 
every  issue,  but  we  will  on  this  one.  And  our 
experiences  are  such  that  we  understand  at 
times  egoes,  constitutional  infighting,  neigh- 
borhood decisionmakers.  So  that  is  the  experi- 
ence that  we  draw  from  in  Question  2  that  will 
make  this  work,  is  this  Question  2  was  a  piece 
of  cake  putting  together  compared  to  this.  But 
I  am  convinced,  because  of  the  activities  of 
those  involved  in  the  campaign,  to  this  day,  that 
we  will  be  able  to  do  that,  although  there  are 
some  of  you  out  there  that  don't  believe  it  and 
in  your  minds  you  are  saying,  "Nothing  hap- 
pened. Where  is  my  bumper  sticker?"  They  are 
coming,  as  well  as  signs. 

So  we  are  committed  to  this  vote  financially, 
and  other  resources  that  we  will  bring  amongst 
building  trade  unions  throughout  the  state.  We 
have  an  education  process  that  we  are  involved 
with  here  today  and  as  well  as  every  step  of  this 
campaign,  every  day  of  this  campaign,  leading 
up  to  November  6th.  And  we  will  peak  at  No- 
vember 6th;  I  am  convinced  of  that.  And  if 
there  is  anybody  here  who  is  willing  to  make  a 
bet,  I  will  see  you  outside,  I  am  so  convinced  of 
it. 

Also,  as  we  run  into  problems,  I  suggest,  be- 
cause in  many  ways  we  are  different;  let's  talk 
about  them.  Let's  base  this  campaign  on  trust, 
trust  in  one  another  and  in  organizations,  in 
other  communities.  We  all  have  so  much  to 
lose,  yet  so  much  to  gain.  And  then  when  you 
have  problems  with,  perhaps,  something  you 
hear  about  the  building  trades,  call  me.  And  if 
you  have  questions  regarding  other  factions, 
possibly,  of  this  campaign,  I  am  going  to  call 


you.  And  with  that  type  of  honesty  with  one 
another,  from  this  diverse  community,  that  is 
going  to  make  this  work;  we  will  be  successful. 

In  addition,  in  closing,  I  said  earlier  I  am  angry, 
and  I  am  still  angry  in  regards  to  something  that 
happened  yesterday  and  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  but  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  it,  because 
history  is  full  of  individuals,  whether  for  a  cou- 
ple of  pieces  of  gold  or  their  faces  in  lights,  and 
you  have  experienced  it,  have  turned  their  backs 
on  their  friends  for  individual  gain.  This  orga- 
nization, I  have  worked  with  its  members  in 
whatever  way  I  can.  There  was  some  leadership 
that  was  duped;  I  will  work  to  help  them.  I  think 
in  the  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  Boston 
on  this  date,  September  6th,  there  will  be  an 
asterisk  besides  the  name  of  Dominic  Bozzotto 
that  will  say,  "Former  labor  leader". 

(Applause.) 

Those  of  you  who  are  and  were  his  friends  and 
feel  betrayed,  that  is  behind  us.  It  is  one  indi- 
vidual; it  is  only  one  more  vote.  And  I  am  not 
sure  he  is  registered,  but  that  will  not  deter 
those  of  you  who  are  thinking,  good  people,  and 
deter  this  organizational  structure  that  we  are 
going  to  put  together,  and  it  is  not  going  to  deter 
ourvictory  party  on  November  6th.  Thankyou. 


(Applause.) 

MS.  COLEMAN:  Thank  you,  Leo. 

Those  of  us  from  the  public  sector  really  wel- 
come our  friends  from  the  industrial  sector  and 
building  trades  as  you  join  our  fight  in  the  next 
61  days.  If  you  had  been  with  us  earlier  today, 
there  are  some  people,  who,  as  Arthur  spoke 
earlier,  who  have  been  organizing  this  cam- 
paign since  January  and  waiting  for  January. 
We  keep  hearing  about  the  teachers.  We  keep 
hearing  about  how  many  more  teachers  are 
going  to  get  laid  off  and  how  many  more  chil- 
dren are  going  to  be  in  our  kids'  classrooms. 
Those  are  the  people,  those  are  the  teachers 
who  have  been  organizing  against  Barbara  An- 
derson since  way  before  January.  They  are  the 
against  the  leader  of  this  fight.  Now,  please 
help  me  welcome  Paul  Devlin,  the  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Jill,  very  much. 
Thank  you,  brothers  and  sisters. 

Two  years  ago,  it  must  be  almost  to  the  day,  I 
had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  this  convention 
assembled,  to  urge  upon  those  delegates  the 
reality  that  Question  2  was  not  a  building  trades 
issue,  it  was  an  issue  for  every  clear-thinking 
worker  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

I'm  here  today  to  suggest  that  Question  3  is  not 
a  public  sector  issue,  it  is  an  issue  for  every 
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clear-thinking  worker  in  Massachusetts.  Not 
just  for  the  education  workers,  not  just  the 
health  care  workers  and  the  social  workers  and 
the  fire  fighters  and  the  police  and  the  public 
sector  supporters  in  your  local  towns  and  cities 
and  throughout  this  Commonwealth,  it  is  not  a 
fight  of  just  the  public  sector,  it  is  the  fight  of  a 
quality  of  life  in  this  Commonwealth  that  we 
have  come  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  and  demand 
and  expect.  That  is  the  fight  Question  3  is 
about. 

(Applause.) 

We  are  being  subjected  to  the  same  systematic, 
dedicated,  mean-minded  destruction  that,  the 
tearing  down  of  everything  we  believe  in,  that 
we  have  been  subjected  to  for  the  last  ten  years. 
It  won't  hurt.  It  won't  hurt  much.  Who  in  this 
room  does  not  know  somebody  elderly?  Who 
here  doesn't  know  somebody  young  or  sick  or 
handicapped?  Nobody  in  this  room  is  unaf- 
fected. No  family  that  is  represented  here  is 
unaffected.  No  neighborhood  that  is  repre- 
sented here  is  unaffected.  This  is  an  issue  for 
all  and  by  all  of  us  standing  together.  It  will  be 
the  final  farewell  to  those  schools. 

Yes,  I  am  angry,  and  no,  I  hope  I  am 

stupid,  but  I  will  tell  you,  $2  billion,  that  is  "b", 
billion  dollars,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
40  percent  cut  in  public  services;  I  can't  relate 
to  that.  Almost  half  of  anything  we  have  is 
gone.  I  am  not  here  to  hang  crepe.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  one  of  those  folks  who  try  to  steer 
people  into  doing  what  is  right.  I  am  here  to 
appeal  to  people  to  know  what  is  right,  and  to 
doit. 

We  have  worked  too  long,  too  hard.  Who  is 
"we"?  We  the  workers  in  Massachusetts,  the 
legitimate,  real,  organized,  meaningful,  hard- 
working people  of  Massachusetts  right  in  this 
room.  Here  is  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts.  Here  is  the  force  that  will  say, 
"No,  we  are  not  going  to  do  it,  we  are  not  going 
to  destroy  ourselves.  We  will  never  get  angry 
enough  for  suicide." 

Have  you  seen  the  polls?  I  don't  know  who  they 
call;  they  never  call  me.  It  states  a  third  of  the 
people  today  in  Massachusetts  have  cut  down 
their  grocery  buying.  That  is  not  a  public  sector 
issue.  It  says  almost  half  of  the  people  in  Mas- 
sachusetts are  thinking  about  moving  out.  That 
is  not  a  public  sector  issue.  It  says  that  48 
percent  of  the  people  are  so  mad  at  somebody 
or  something,  that  they  are  going  to  vote  for 
Question  3.  I  don't  believe  it. 

I  do  believe  that  48  percent  are  angry.  I  do 
believe  that  48  percent  are  frustrated.  I  don't 
believe  that  48  percent  are  crazy. 

The  whole  point  of  the  next  eight  weeks  is  for 
us,  you,  for  us,  we,  for  all  us  together,  to  talk  to 
our  families  and  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
strangers,  if  it  comes  to  it.  I  have  done  that.  To 


get  them,  one,  to  cope  with  their  anger,  but  two, 
not  to  lose  their  minds.  To  get  people  to  under- 
stand that  we  have  to  eject  this  cancer  in  our 
side  of  life.  That  is  what  it  is,  a  silent-eating 
erosion  of  every  good  thing  about  us.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  say  "no"  to  those  corporate  pirates  that 
want  to  tear  down  government,  that  want  to 
eliminate  public  service,  that  want  to  care  for 
themselves  and  be  damned  with  the  rest. 

(Applause.) 

It  is  time  to  say  "no"  to  those  limousine-driving 
talk  show  hosts  who  think  they  know  what  is 
best  for  us. 

(Applause.) 

It  is  time  to  say  "no"  to  the  Witch  of 
Marblehead  forever. 

(Applause.) 

It  is  time  to  say  "no"  to  Question  3,  not  so  we 
can  stop  just  that  fight,  but  so  we  can  stop  that 
entire  corrosion  of  public  life. 

Question  3  is  bad  for  you.  You  know  that  ad 
with  the  sign  "bad",  it  is  terrible.  That  was  a 
teacher.  We  stood  together  on  2.  We  will  stand 
together  on  3,  and  when  we  stand  together,  we 
will  win.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  COLEMAN:  Thank  you,  Paul. 

We  have  61  days  to  make  sure  that  every  single 
person  that  we  know  understands  how  this  issue 
is  going  to  affect  us. 

Remember,  with  a  candidate  there  is  a  person. 
Relate  to  the  person,  and  that  is  how  people 
understand  the  political  issues.  There  is  no 
candidate,  so  we  are  the  ones,  everybody  in  this 
room  and  everybody  in  our  unions  and  every- 
body that  lives  on  our  streets,  that  have  to  make 
the  message  real  to  them,  and  real  vocal,  and 
make  sure  that  everybody  we  know  understands 
what  Question  3  really  is  so  that  we  do  win  on 
November  6th,  1990. 

Now,  the  way  we  are  doing  this  is  to  organize 
our  home  towns  and  to  organize  our  unions. 
Before  you  leave  today,  Rich  Rogers  from  the, 
the  staff  rep  from  the  AFL-CIO,  is  going  to 
make  sure  that  all  of  you  leave  with  your  home- 
work and  leave  with  your  assignments,  and  get 
plugged  in  and  make  sure  that  you  are  part  of 
that  victory  wagon  on  November  6th,  1990. 

Rich? 

(Applause.) 

MR  ROGERS:  I'm  certainly  not  here  to  tell 
you  off,  we  all  know,  for  the  number  of  compel- 
ling arguments,  but  I  am  here  to  tell  you  how, 
and  it  is  quite  simple.  There  is  only  way  I  know. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  organize,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  easy.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to 
touch  home,  people,  and  there  are  400,000  peo- 
ple in  this  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  and  that  is 
a  big  number.    When  you  add  in  family  and 
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friends,  you  will  never  convince  them  all,  but  if 
we  get  the  lion's  share  we  are  going  to  be  the 
difference. 

And  I  hope  you  all  understand  one  thing,  the 
Mass.  AFL-CIO  is  certainly  committed  to  this, 
but  we  have  our  limitations.  We  can't  do  any- 
thing without  you. 

We  went  around  the  state  one  August  evening 
and  we  asked  everybody  and  we  received  hun- 
dreds of  volunteers,  but  we  need  thousands. 
We  are  asking  you  to  be  a  coordinator  in  your 
local  union.  We  will  provide  you  with  all  the 
information,  all  the  information  you  need  on  a 
regular  basis,  but  we  don't  work  on  a  daily  basis. 
We  have  a  captive  audience,  that  is  our  mem- 
bers. So  now  the  members  of  the  Boston  Teach- 
ers Union,  the  delegates,  are  going  to  walk 
around  with  a  form.  I  implore  you  to  sign  this 
form  because  we  can't  do  a  thing  out  there  if 
there  are  not  people  working  in  the  local 
unions.  It  doesn't  matter  how  great  the 
speeches  are  we  make,  it  means  nothing.  And 
there  are  no  big  shots  in  this  campaign.  I  don't 
care  if  20  from  the  same  union  show  up,  what 
we  need  are  coordinators  from  each  and  every 
union.  And  I  will  say  this,  we  are  very  persistent 
people  at  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  have  been  with  Arthur  for  eight  years.  Arthur 
is  talking  about  many  things,  and  one  is  persis- 
tence. And  we  are  going  to  chase  people,  be- 
cause every  person  that  claims  to  be  a  trade 
unionist  has  to  join  this  battle.  If  you  don't 
stand  up  and  fight,  then  you  are  not  a  trade 
unionist,  in  our  estimation. 

So  colleagues,  please,  sign  the  form.  And  also, 
as  Joe  mentioned,  we  need  everybody  to  help  in 
their  community,  also.  Think  about  it.  If  we  hit 
the  streets  with  everybody  that  should  be  in- 
volved, we  can't  lose.  It  is  a  mosaic  of  the 
Commonwealth,  firefighters,  school  teachers, 
construction  workers,  factory  workers;  that  is 
the  majority  of  the  voting  people  in  this  state, 
that  work  with  their  hands,  and  not  the  fat  cats 
that  Barbara  Anderson  has.  So  please,  sign  the 
forms.  We  will  be  standing  there  on  the  way 
out. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Please,  we  have  some  very 
important  people  here  on  the  health  care  issue. 
Just  remember  one  thing,  if  you  buy  a  T-shirt  it 
is  a  donation  to  the  campaign  and  it  will  show 
that  the  working  people  of  the  United  States 
participated. 

Senator  Pat  McGovern  is  here  with  us,  a  dear 
friend  of  ours.  And  after  she  speaks  she  is  going 
to  have  to  leave,  but  we  have  a  good  panel  that 
is  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  most  pressing 
issue  of  the  day  every  day,  and  that  is  health 
care. 

She  chairs  the  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  she  also  spearheaded,  sponsored  the 


drive  for  the  Universal  Health  Care  Law.  And 
I  bring  Senator  Patricia  McGovern  to  the  mi- 
crophone. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  McGOVERN:  Thank  you  very 
much,  thank  you,  Arthur.  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
you  all  this  afternoon  on  what  is  really  a  very 
difficult  afternoon  during  a  very  difficult  time. 
I  perhaps  shouldn't  do  this.  May  I  make  two  or 
three  comments  on  Question  3,  just  to  remind 
people  of  a  couple  of  things?  I  am  one  of  those 
people  that  joined  with  you  in  opposing  passage 
of  Question  2.  People  think  comparable  to  the 
days  of  Proposition  2  1-2  that  the  CLT  is  the 
same.  Definitely,  it  isn't,  because  the  state 
bailed  the  cities  and  towns  out.  In  other  words, 
the  state  made  2 1-2  work.  The  reason  that  the 
cities  and  towns  continued  to  function  when 
there  were  problems  is  because  State  aid  dra- 
matically increased.  That  is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen this  time,  because  this  is  something  entirely 
different,  and  I  hope  people  will  remember 
that.  And  just  one  other  point,  if  I  may,  in  terms 
of  Question  3  that  some  of  you  may  be  aware 
of,  and  that  is  we  are  talking  about  a  budget  that 
is  $13.6  billion.  $7  billion  cannot  be  touched. 
Those  are  pensions  to  our  retired  workers. 
Those  are  debt  service  accounts;  you  can't 
touch  that  $7  billion.  So  you  are  not  talking 
about  two  million  from  almost  14  billion,  you 
are  talking  about  cutting  $2  billion  from  per- 
haps 6  and  a  half  billion  dollars;  not  possible. 
Don't  let  anybody  kid  you  that  it  is  doable.  It  is 
not  possible. 

And  in  that  area  of  the  budget  that  is  not  pro- 
tected is  local  aid.  So  the  two  billion  will  come 
from  the  cities  and  towns.  It  will  come  from 
teachers  and  police  and  fire.  It  will  come  from 
human  services  and  the  environment  and  public 
safety,  it  must.  It  cannot  come  from  the  balance 
of  the  state  budget.  So  $7  billion  is  protected, 
cannot  be  touched,  and  will  not  be  touched,  and 
people  should  get  up  and  tell  the  truth  about 
that.  And  I  just  wanted  to  remind  people  of  the 
fact  that  half  the  state  budget  can't  be  touched. 
It  is  only  the  balance.  And  because  of  that, 
those  cuts  are  going  to  come  from  that  perhaps 
$6  and  a  half  billion. 

The  other  thing  I  will  say  to  you  will  happen  if 
Question  3  passes,  the  economy  is  not  in  very 
good  shape  as  it  is.  I  will  submit  to  you  it  is  really 
not  a  tax  issue.  It  is  rightly  not  a  public  finance 
issue.  It  is  an  issue  about  the  economy  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  If  Question 
3  passes,  it  will  decimate  further  the  economy 
of  this  state,  and  I  think  that  will  be  a  true 
tragedy. 

And  lastly,  the  real  tragedy  to  me  is  that  in  the 
area  where  I  believe  a  lot  of  people  who  stand 
for  office  pander,  it  tells  people  what  they  want 
to  hear,  or  what  they  think  they  want  to  hear, 
rather  than  what  is  the  truth,  and  what  ulti- 
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mately  the  facts  are.  Unfortunately,  when  you 
tell  the  truth,  when  you  tell  what  the  facts  are, 
you  are  bound  to  offend  some  people.  And  I 
could  remember  the  days  when  people  got  up 
and  told  it  like  it  was,  and  told  the  facts  and  told 
the  truth,  and  they  believed  in  something,  as 
opposed  to  public  people  seeking  public  office 
and  pandering.  And  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
great  tragic  losses  of  this  era  both  on  the  na- 
tional and,  frankly,  on  the  state  and  local  level, 
which  brings  me  to  my  topic,  and  I  will  be  very, 
very  brief.  It  is  universal  health  care. 

A  few  years  ago  a  coalition  of  people,  including 
the  AFL-CIO,  organized  labor,  came  together 
and  passed  a  bill  that  mandated  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  country,  one  state  would  have  for 
all  citizens  universal  access  to  health  care. 
Today  in  Massachusetts,  there  are  some 
600,000  people  who  still  do  not  have  access  to 
health  care. 

When  I  started  talking  about  this  subject,  peo- 
ple sort  of  said,  "Well,  they  don't  work."  Not 
true.  If  you  are  at  home,  if  you  are  welfare 
recipients,  you  qualify  for  Medicare.  Most  of 
these  people  do  go  to  work  every  day.  Many  of 
them  are  women,  and  even  though  they  work 
everyday  in  a  major  industrial  state,  they  do  not 
get  health  insurance  benefits.  We  passed  a  law 
supported  by  a  broad-based  coalition  saying, 
"At  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  Century  it  is  time 
that  all  people,  especially  those  people  who  get 
up  and  go  to  work  every  day,  have  a  basic  human 
right."  A  basic  right,  in  my  judgment  it  is  not  a 
privilege,  it  is  a  right,  the  right  to  have  access  to 
some  kind  of  health  care.  They  work  everyday. 
They  cannot  afford  individual  plans.  Many  of 
them  are  in  the  service  sector,  many  of  them 
wait  tables,  and  they  can't  afford  health  insur- 
ance, and  they  end  up  in  the  emergency  wards 
of  our  local  hospitals. 

I  believe  that  is  wrong,  and  I  believe  even  in 
difficult  economic  times  that  a  lot  of  us  still 
maintain  a  commitment  to  universal  access  to 
health  insurance  for  all  the  people  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  bill  is  still  the  law.  It  is  again,  in  some  very 
difficult  times,  it  is  still  being  implemented,  and 
with  your  permission  why  don't  I  run  through  a 
few  of  the  provisions,  because  I  have  been  asked 
to  do  that,  and  tell  you  where  the  bill  is  today. 
Much  of  it  has  been  implemented,  some  of  it 
has  not.  Some  of  it  is  about  to  be  implemented. 

One  of  the  things  the  bill  did  was  set  up  a 
Commonwealth  program  for  the  disabled.  That 
is  in  effect  and  it  appears  to  be  working  quite 
weU. 

We  had  a  lot  of  demonstration  initiatives;  they 
are  being  phased  in  right  now.  Five  programs 
are  in  effect,  most  of  them  are  in  effect  on  a 
regional  basis,  and  they  began  in  the  spring  of 
this  year. 


Management  of  the  uncompensated  care  pool, 
which  a  lot  of  people  are  stressed  about  the 
uncompensated  care  pool,  is  being  done  now. 
Something  that  the  AFL-CIO  especially 
worked  with  is  the  labor  shortage  funds.  A 
certain  fund  for  particular  areas,  especially  hos- 
pitals where  we  had  certain  kinds  of  labor  short- 
ages. The  AFL-CIO  people  worked  with  the 
Department  of  Medical  Security,  and  those 
contracts  have  been  signed  and  I  think  that  is 
going  quite  well. 

Small  business  health  insurance  pool.  Small 
business  told  us,  the  state,  and  told  you  all  that 
if  they  had  the  capacity  to  buy  insurance  for 
their  workers  they  would.  They  didn't  need  a 
state  mandate,  they  would  do  the  right  thing. 
Interesting,  but  it  had  to  be  affordable.  And 
they  had  to  have  the  capacity  to  buy  the  insur- 
ance. The  state  has  put  together  some  small 
business  health  insurance  pools,  and  they  have 
been  buying  phased-in  programs,  and  they  are 
being  worked  in  right  now;  they  are  being 
phased  in.  It  is  interesting  in  these  difficult 
economic  times,  the  question  remains,  how 
many  businesses  will  provide  for  their  employ- 
ees or  will  they  have  to  be  mandated  to  provide 
the  insurance. 

We  gave  a  tax  credit  for  small  business  for  the 
years  1990  through  '92  to  get  them  to  buy  insur- 
ance for  their  employees.  A  study  of  small 
business  insurance  needs  that  has  been  com- 
pleted, college  students  are  now  covered  com- 
pletely in  Massachusetts.  That  is  in  effect. 

Many  kids  who  moved  here  from  other  areas  of 
the  state  who  go  to  very  high-priced  private 
colleges  and  universities  won't  carry  any  health 
insurance.  They  would  get  sick  and  we  would 
end  up  having  to  pay.  Right  now  the  colleges 
and  universities  provide  the  insurance  and  all 
the  young  people  are  now  covered  with  health 
insurance. 

For  the  unemployed.  This  is  a  very  big  issue  for 
me.  We  lost  this  issue  last  year.  We  talk  about 
extending  health  insurance  coverage  for  those 
people  who  are  unemployed.  In  my  area  a  cou- 
ple of  my  building  trades  unions,  their  health 
and  welfare  funds  are  becoming  depleted;  very, 
very  close  to  depletion.  What  we  talk  about  in 
this  provision  of  the  bill,  when  you  are  unem- 
ployed, being  allowed  to  buy  or  participate  in  a 
health  insurance  plan  for  the  unemployed. 
That  I  am  committed  to.  I  hope  you  are  com- 
mitted to  that.  That  we  should  make  sure  right 
now  it  is  in  effect.  It  just  began  in  July  of  1990 
and  they  tell  me  they  have  waiting  lists  to  pro- 
cess people  who  want  to  very  much  participate 
in  that  program. 

General  relief.  Hospital  coverage  presently  has 
been  delayed  because  of  the  economy,  and 
health  insurance  for  the  employed  is  on  sched- 
ule, although  there  was  some  question,  and 
there  still  is  a  question,  as  to  whether  or  not  its 
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implementation  should  be  delayed.  The  bill  is 
the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. Most  of  the  provisions  are  proceeding. 
Two  of  them  are  in  jeopardy,  health  insurance 
for  the  unemployed  and  health  insurance  for 
the  employed.  Those  are  the  ones  that  ulti- 
mately are  in  the  most  jeopardy.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  work  together,  and  if  those  pro- 
visions must  be  delayed,  they  could  be  delayed 
only  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  then  when  we 
go  through  this  economic  downturn,  and  we  will 
get  through  it,  we  have  always  gotten  through  it 
in  the  past. 

15,  20  years  ago  Massachusetts  went  through  a 
comparable  dismal  cycle.  It  was  terrible,  very 
painful.  We  got  through  it.  We  had  the  boom 
years  of  the  '80's,  and  now  there  is  a  national 
recession.  We  know  that  it  is  dis- 
proportionately hitting  Massachusetts.  We 
know  that.  We  know  that,  and  we  know  we  will 
get  through  it.  But  we  are  going  through  it. 
Let's  not  have  people  take  away  hard-earned 
rights  and  hard-earned  benefits.  We  have  to 
delay.  I  think  that  is  reasonable,  but  make  sure 
that  universal  access  to  health  insurance  exists 
for  all  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  people  mainly  being  affected  are  those 
going  to  work  every  day  in  non-unionized  ser- 
vice-sector industries,  and  sometimes  the 
unionized  ones.  And  they  don't  have  what  most 
of  us  have  in  the  industry,  which  I  believe  is  a 
basic  human  right.  Could  you  imagine  not  hav- 
ing health  insurance?  Your  child  is  sick,  you 
have  to  bring  that  child  to  the  doctor  or  hospital 
and  you  have  to  dig  down  and  pay  or  else  get 
something  from  something  called  the  bad  debt 
pool,  and  you  go  to  work  every  day  of  your  life. 
That  should  have  stopped  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  never  mind  the  latter  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

Harry  Truman,  when  he  was  President,  made  a 
promise  40  years  ago  to  the  public.  He  never 
pandered.  He  either  liked  it  or  didn't.  But  he 
got  up  and  told  what  he  believed  was  the  truth, 
he  believed  what  the  truth  was  and  he  said  it. 
He  would  have  been  appalled  by  Question  3. 
He  would  have  been  appalled.  He  would  have 
gotten  up  and  said,  "That  is  an  outrage."  He 
wouldn't  have  pandered.  He  would  have  spo- 
ken his  conscience.  And  today  the  world  needs 
people,  I  believe,  such  as  he.  He  made  a  prom- 
ise to  the  American  public;  that  promise  never 
has  been  implemented. 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  trying  very  hard  to  at 
least  keep  faith  with  that  promise.  I  believe  the 
bill  ultimately  will  be  implemented.  I  believe 
the  two  sections  most  in  jeopardy  have  to  do 
with  working  people,  interestingly  enough. 
And  I  believe  that  if  we  work  together,  within 
the  next  few  years  we  can  and  will  guarantee 
universal  access  to  health  insurance  for  all  our 
people. 


And  one  last  point.  Once  the  fiscal  crisis 
started  in  Massachusetts,  people  used  to  love  to 
blame  this  bill.  Not  only  is  that  not  true,  very 
little  money  has  been  spent  out  of  the  state 
budget  on  the  bill.  Two  years  ago  when  the 
crisis  started,  the  bill  wasn't  even  on  the  budget. 
The  year  before  last  we  spent,  what,  20  or  $30 
million  and  yet  we  had  a  billion -dollar  problem. 
Last  year  we  spent  more,  but  not  much  more. 
So  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  the  cause  of 
the  fiscal  crisis  or  the  economic  crisis  is  this  bill. 
The  major  parts  of  this  bill  have  never  been 
implemented.  That  is  just  part  of  the  fraud. 
That  is  just  not  fair  and  that  is  not  true. 

I  hope  people  will  not  break  ranks.  I  hope  we 
will  work  to  defeat  Question  3,  and  I  hope  we 
will  work  to  make  sure  that  all  the  people  in  this 
Commonwealth,  those  that  go  to  work  every 
day,  will  at  least  have  a  basic  human  right,  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century  we  will  keep 
faith  with  former  President  Truman,  and  we 
will  make  sure  that  basic  human  rights  such  as 
health  care  are  available  to  all  our  people. 

I  wish  you  well  in  this  convention.  I  thank  you 
so  much  for  asking  me  to  join  you  and  I  wish  you 
a  successful  campaign  in  the  fall.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MROSBORN:  Thank  you,  Pat.  Also,  I  thank 
you  for  hanging  in  there. 

We  have  a  visitor  from  Washington,  a  guest 
panelist  from  the  national  AFL-CIO  employ- 
ment benefit  office,  Claudia  Bradbury.  Claudia 
came  up  here  to  be  with  you  from  the  National 
Office  of  Employee  Benefits.  Give  her  a  nice 
warm  Massachusetts  welcome. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  BRADBURY:  Thank  you  very  much,  and 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  here. 

With  the  exception  of  maybe  one  or  two  other 
states,  Massachusetts  leads  the  way  in  the 
health  care  fight,  calling  for  national  health  care 
reforms  not  only  at  the  state  level,  but  making 
it  an  issue  at  the  national  level.  So  it  would  kind 
of  be  redundant  for  me  to  start  to  tell  you  what 
is  going  on  in  the  health  care  industry.  I  think 
you  all  pretty  much  know,  and  I  hear  you  all 
speaking  about  problems  over  $2  billion.  We 
spend  $2  billion  a  day  on  health  care  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  is  over  $1  mil- 
lion a  minute  in  health  care  in  America. 

In  addition  to  that,  25  percent  of  our  population 
is  either  uninsured  or  underinsured.  So  basi- 
cally, we  see  that  there  are  some  serious  prob- 
lems. And  my  favorite  statistic  at  all  is  that  by 
the  year  2042,  should  inflationary  trends  con- 
tinue as  they  are  right  now,  we  will  commit  100 
percent  of  our  GNP  to  health  care. 

So  when  people  ask  me  if  there  will  be  some  sort 
of  a  national  reform,  I  think  it  is  kind  of  self-ex- 
planatory.   What  I  would  like  to  tell  you  all 
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about  today  is  what  unions  are  doing  in  this 
push,  and  what  specifically  the  AFL-CIO  is 
doing,  and  where  they  are  right  now.  To  bring 
you  currently  up-to-date,  what  generally,  what 
unions  are  doing  is  a  two-tiered  process.  The 
first  tier  being  that  they  are  attempting  to  main- 
tain their  benefits  through  negotiating  and 
through  innovating,  instituting  innovative  cost- 
containment  measures.  As  far  as  the  cost-con- 
tainment measures,  I  would  like  to  run  down  a 
couple  of  them  with  you,  and  if  you  don't  know 
—  you  probably  know  of  all  the  ones  I  am  about 
to  list,  but  if  you  don't  know  of  any  of  them, 
please  r;top  me.  Afterwards  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  them  because  they  vary  from  place  to 
place  as  the  nature  of  your  job  varies.  So  what 
kind  of  cost-containment  measures  the  union 
would  implement  would  depend,  be  HMO's 
and  PPO's.  You  are  all  familiar  with  case  man- 
agement. Managed  mental  health  programs. 
Outpatient  review  programs.  Fee  negotiations. 
Long-term  care  facilities.  Centers  for  excel- 
lence. Flexible  spending  accounts.  Data  anal- 
ysis and  retirement  health  trust  funds.  Should 
you  not  know  about  any  of  these,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  some  information.  I  intended  to 
have  some  information  here  today.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  no  idea  where  that  material  ended 
up.  I  think  it  is  probably  back  in  Washington, 
D.C.  I  hope  to  have  it  by  the  end  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

In  addition,  one  campaign  many  unions  have 
used  that  has  been  successful  is  one-on-one.  It 
opens  up  a  two-way  line  of  communication. 
What  your  individual  union  members  need  are 
not  always  so  clearly  outlined  as  you  get  farther 
up  in  the  union.  Not  only  that,  it  opens  this 
two-way  line  of  communication,  and  it  has  been 
an  incredibly  successful  organizing  tool  for 
those  union  members  that  have  health  care. 
They  come  out  looking  a  lot  better  than  those 
that  don't,  those  non-union  members.  And  it 
has  been  one  of  the  most-organizing  tools  going 
on  right  now.  And  in  addition  to  that,  probably 
the  most  successful  ways  unions  have  been 
maintaining  their  benefits  has  been  through 
joint  labor-management  groups  that  look  at  the 
organization,  look  at  what  sorts  of  utilization 
trends  are  going  on,  and  then  try  to  work  out, 
not  so  much  bargaining  but  work  out  a  mutual 
agreement  of  how  to  deal  with  cutting  benefits 
without  increasing  cost,  to  look  at  utilization. 

As  far  as  calling  for  national  reform,  unions  are 
doing  this  through  a  number  of  ways.  Basically, 
the  most  popular  one  is  passing  a  resolution 
calling  for  national  health  care  reform.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  lobbying  in  all  levels,  from  your 
town  all  the  way  up  to  the  state  and  federal 
levels.  And  basically,  what  we  would  like  to  see 
the  unions  do,  and  what  the  unions  have  been 
most  successful  in  doing,  is  taking  defeat  away 
from  the  bargaining  tables.  Don't  just  suffer 
the  wounds  you  are  feeling  when  you  are  losing, 


talk  about  them.  Tell  them  to  your  local  com- 
munities and  legislators  and  all  the  way  up  to 
the  state  and  eventually  the  federal  level.  And 
that  is  how  it  is  going  to  work. 

What  the  AFL-CIO  is  doing,  the  AFL-CIO  is 
also  working  on  a  two-tiered  level  that  is  grass- 
roots level,  and  then  a  legislative  level.  What  I 
see  to  be  the  most  important  of  those  two  is  the 
grassroots  level.  In  1978, 1  believe,  we  passed 
the  national  health  care  bill.  We  proposed  one. 
And  it  was  a  campaign  that  never  left  the  Belt- 
way and  because  of  that  we  lost  miserably  and 
left  ourselves  wide  open  for  attack  and  we  never 
got  anywhere.  Because  of  this  we  are  trying  our 
hardest  to  mobilize  all  our  members,  to  give 
them  informational  tools.  We  are  having  a 
number  of  hearings  going  around  in  all  regions. 
You  are  going  to  have  one  in  your  region  that 
is  going  to  be  in  Rhode  Island  on  September 
20th,  and  that  will  resemble  much  like  a  Con- 
gressional hearing,  but  it  is  going  to  be  chaired 
by  International  President  Lane  Kirkland  so 
legislators  could  see  what  unions  are  feeling 
and  what  they  are  going  through  regarding 
health  care.  And  we  are  going  to  be  hearing 
from  a  number  of  providers  and  consumers.  So 
it  is  going  to  be  a  very  broad  spectrum. 

On  Labor  Day  we  had  a  half-hour  program  on 
the  problems  in  health  care.  That  is  available 
out  of  our  office  if  you  want  to  use  that  for  any 
sort  of  forum  that  you  will  be  having.  And  that 
increased  a  lot  of  attention  not  just  to  unions, 
but  to  non-unions  members,  non-union  work- 
ers, about  what  is  going  on  in  the  health  care 
industry.  We  are  starting  a  new  commercial 
campaign  that  will  be  just  like  the  union  cam- 
paign that  you  see  right  now.  And  that  would 
be  aired  with  Murphy  Brown  and  Cosby  shows 
which  are  very,  very  widely-viewed  shows  that 
will  show  the  cost,  the  need  for  health  care  and 
what  unions  are  doing. 

There  is  going  to  be,  not  endorsed  by  the  AFL- 
CIO,  but  there  will  be  a  large  rally  across  the 
nation  called  Jobs  With  Justice.  That  will  be 
October  3rd.  That  comes  in  an  international 
meeting  saying  that  health  care  is  a  right  and 
not  a  benefit  that  we  should  have. 

Legislatively,  the  AFL-CIO,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  rumors  that  we  are  not  doing  anything, 
and  I  would  like  to  dispel  that.  If  I  do  anything 
here  today,  I  would  like  to  dispel  that  we  are  not 
doing  anything.  Everybody  is  saying,  "Where  is 
the  bill?  Where  is  the  bill?  Where  is  the  bill?" 
Well,  there  isn't  one  yet.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems.  Because  of  what  happened  in  1978 
we  are  trying  to  unify,  and  unless  we  have  uni- 
fication of  all  our  members  and  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  everybody  agrees,  and  there  is  no 
dissension,  we  will  have  something  that  is  a 
union  bill,  14  million  members  strong  and  it  will 
pass,  but  as  you  could  imagine,  there  are  a  lot 
of  different  people  that  are  represented  in  that 
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and  it  takes  up  time. 

We  have  got  a  health  care  committee,  we  have 
got  20  international  president  on  it  calling  for 
health  care.  And  below  that  is  a  task  force.  A 
number  of  us  are  on  it  and  what  we  do,  we  sit 
around  and  talk  about  different  plans,  what 
we'd  like  to  see.  We  want  a  Kennedy  Waxman 
with  cost  containment.  We  want  to  keep  the 
insureds.  We  want  to  abolish  the  insureds.  This 
is  a  big  brainstorming.  All  the  unions  are  rep- 
resented on  this,  and  that  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  international  president  to  look  at  and  see 
what  the  issues  are  and  see  which  way  the  dis- 
cussions turn. 

Basically,  we  are  stuck  right  now,  and  I 
shouldn't  say  "stuck",  we're  in  negotiations 
right  now  over  this  health  care  plan,  and  that  is, 
do  we  want  a  single  payer  or  do  we  want  a 
multiple  payer?  Do  we  want  a  Kennedy- Wax- 
man  with  cost  containment?  Those  are  the 
extremes;  lots  in  the  middle,  but  I  want  to  run 
through  the  issues  with  you  and  because  it  will 
be  something  that  you  will  hear  about,  and  I 
would  like  you  all  to  form  your  own  opinions  on 
it.  I  try  to  maintain  neutrality  in  this. 

As  far  as  what  they  have  in  common,  this  is  the 
good  part,  what  they  have  in  common;  they  have 
six  areas  in  common.  They  are  going  to  all  have 
one  core  benefit  package  regardless  of  where 
you  live  or  what  you  do.  You  have  available  to 
you  a  core  benefit  package  with  cost  contain- 
ment in  it  to  make  sure  what  you  are  paying  for 
is  worthwhile. 

No  balance  billing  means  that  your  physician 
could  not  charge  whoever  the  insurer  is  X  dol- 
lars and  make  you  pay  on  top  of  that,  because 
the  physician  does  not  think  that  is  enough. 
There  will  be  no  more  balance  billing.  Quality 
measures  to  monitor  the  care  to  be  provided  so 
there  would  be,  we  would  try  to  reduce  the 
unnecessary  tests  that  are  out  there  now.  There 
will  be  some  sort  of  streamlining  in  administra- 
tion systems  so  there  will  be  no  more  red  tape 
to  deal  with,  or  at  least  reduce  it.  And  we  would 
like  to  have  provisions  for  retiring  help. 

Opponents  differ  and  the  differences  are  in 
three  areas.  One,  how  providers  are  paid.  How 
the  plan  is  financed  and  what  do  we  do  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  plans,  and  this  is  the  big  issue. 
And  it  all  comes  back  down  to  Taft-Hartley. 

As  far  as  how  providers  are  paid.  Single-pay 
pickup  systems  believe  we  should  eliminate 
cost-shifting.  If  you  do  away  with  all  the  insures 
you  eliminate  all  of  that,  you  eliminate  the  ad- 
ministrative paperwork  and  get  rid  of  all  the 
insurance  forms,  and  that  way  the  providers  are 
paid  and  there  is  none  of  that  hopscotching 
around  in  the  middle,  no  more  middleman. 
And  their  motivating  facts  on  that  is  just  to 
contain  cost  for  the  multiple  payer  systems. 

Advocates  argue  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  abol- 


ish all  the  health  care  industry  now  to  contain 
costs,  that  we  should  try  to  maintain  Taft- 
Hartleys  and  insureds  to  reimburse  providers. 
Therefore,  the  union  members  still  use  their 
unions  for  health  care.  There  is  a  lot  of  money 
in  that,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  strength  in  the 
Taft-Hartleys  that  if  they  are  done  away  with, 
we  won't  feel  the  loss  of  that.  So  the  motivating 
factor  behind  that,  the  multi-payers,  are  the 
union  control  of  the  Taft-Hartleys. 

Point  Number  2,  how  the  plan  is  financed.  Sin- 
gle payers  believe  in  payroll  tax,  income  tax  and 
community-wide  ratings.  Multi-payers  believe 
that  we  don't  need  that  at  all,  that  we,  what  we 
should  have,  but  it  is  not  politically  feasible  in 
the  face  of  our  debt,  in  the  face  of  our  budget 
right  now,  it  is  not  politically  feasible  to  have 
one  socialized  health  system,  that  we  could  cur- 
tail it  down  and  maintain  the  insureds  and 
streamline  the  industry  and  save  money  that 
way. 

As  far  as  the  role  for  private  insureds  of  the 
Taft-Hartleys,  single  payers  say  that,  private 
insurers  of  Taft-Hartleys  say  it  should  only  be 
supplemental  provisions,  and  multi-payers  say 
that  we  must  insure,  once  again  we  must  insure 
that  they  look  to  their  Taft-Hartleys  and  pro- 
vide the  benefits  for  them  so  they  keep  it  within 
the  family,  they  keep  it  within  the  union. 

That  is  basically  where  the  discussions  lie  right 
now.  We  are  trying  to  cost  out  the  core  benefit 
package  so  we  at  least  have  that  to  work  with, 
what  we  want  in  and  not  want  in. 

The  health  care  committee  will  be  meeting  at 
the  end  of  September,  so  maybe  we  will  have 
some  more  decisions  for  you  by  then. 

Thank  you. 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  will  have  one  speaker,  and 
if  you  stay  with  us  I  have  one  surprise  for  you 
for  the  people  that  hang  in.  We  have  Bob 
Restucci.  He  is  a  mainstay  in  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts trying  to  get  health  care,  especially 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  it.  Bob  is  a  good 
friend  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Bob  Restucci.  Bob? 

(Applause.) 

MR  RESTUCCI:  Brothers  and  sisters,  I  come 
here  with  this  special  identity  for  the  AFL-CIO 
for  health  care  reasons.  I  grew  up  in  a  family 
not  far  from  here  and  was  uninsured  my  whole 
life  until  when  I  was  14.  My  mother  got  a  good 
job,  a  union  job  at  Jordan  Marsh  where  she  still 
works.  So  I  understand  how  important  health 
care  is  for  people.  I  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
uninsured,  and  I  understand  how  important  the 
union  movement  is  to  provide  health  care  for 
people.  I  am  going  to  be  short,  and  I  know  it 
has  been  a  long  day,  an  emotional  day,  because 
I  understand  the  importance  of  voting  against 
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Proposition  3,  Question  3  on  the  ballot. 

Our  health  care  system,  our  whole  system  of 
providing  care  for  the  uninsured  and  the  in- 
sured, will  be  destroyed  if  that  goes  through, 
and  I  will  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  labor 
movement  to  stop  that  ballot  question. 

The  Universal  Health  Care  Law  was  an  import- 
ant step  forward.  Senator  McGovern  did  a 
remarkable  job  bringing  together  a  coalition  to 
provide  legislation  that  will  give  universal  ac- 
cess to  everyone  in  Massachusetts.  As  she 
stated,  thousands  of  residents  that  prior  to  the 
lawwouldn't  have  health  insurance,  would  have 
fallen  through  the  cracks  of  our  system,  have 
just  gotten  health  care  coverage. 

Just  a  month  ago,  on  July  23rd,  Massachusetts 
became  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to  provide 
health  coverage  for  people  collecting  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Now,  I  had  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints about  what  those  benefits,  what  the  size 
of  that  coverage  was,  what  kind  of  benefits  they 
provided,  but  it  is  an  amazing  thing  that  in  these 
economic  times  in  Massachusetts  when  you  go 
into  the  unemployment  office  and  you  say  you 
have  just  been  laid  off,  they  are  going  to  hand 
you  a  form  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  help  you 
provide  health  coverage  for  you  and  your  fam- 
ily." 

But  despite  all  the  improvements  that  the  Uni- 
versal Health  Care  Law  brings,  the  health  care 
system  in  Massachusetts  is  in  crisis.  It  is  a  crisis 
driven  by  the  high  cost  of  health  care.  Despite 
relatively  low  inflation,  the  health  care  costs  in 
Massachusetts  are  accelerating  at  a  frightening 
rate.  Health  care  spending  in  Massachusetts  is 
20  to  25  percent  above  national  levels.  The 
biggest  piece  of  this  pie  is  hospital  expenses.  In 
1988  they  reached  $959  per  person;  almost  40 
percent  above  the  national  average. 

The  rising  cost  of  health  care  is  straining  the 
budget  of  the  state,  the  budget  of  the  unions, 
the  budget  of  many  businesses,  and  the  budgets 
of  all  our  families.  What  does  it  mean  con- 
cretely? As  everyone  knows,  employers  are 
helping  reducing  health  care  coverage;  the 
NYNEX  strike  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  what 
is  happening,  what  unions  have  to  do  to  fight 
just  to  stay  even. 

We  are  seeing  a  dramatic  impact  in  the  three- 
tiered  bad  debt  pool  by  people  who  had  good 
health  care  coverage,  are  losing  that  coverage 
or  their  benefits  are  being  cut  back. 

We  see  companies,  insurance  companies,  dis- 
criminating against  whole  industries  that  they 
say  they  are  high-risk  people  in  that  industry. 
For  instance,  beauticians  in  Massachusetts, 
now,  have  a  very  difficult  time  getting  health 
insurance  from  insurance  companies,  because 
they  are  determined  to  be  high  risk  by  insurance 
companies. 


Health  insurance  premiums  are  just  becoming 
unaffordable  for  a  lot  of  people.  Medex  rates 
have  gone  up  67  percent  in  one  year.  That  is 
Medicare  supplementary  policy  for  senior  citi- 
zens above  65.  The  average  group  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  rate  of  increase  last  year  was  20 
percent.  The  non-group  Blue  Cross  rate  went 
up  24  percent. 

So  how  do  we  contain  health  care  costs?  That 
is  a  subject  of  a  discussion  and  a  special  study 
commission  on  health  care  findings.  There  is  a 
labor  representative,  Nancy  Mills,  and  I  am  the 
consumers'  representative.  We  can  be  sure  that 
those  people  who  profit  from  the  health  care 
system,  those  who  are  making  big  bucks  off  of 
health  care,  are  going  to  be  advocating  a  posi- 
tion that  is  going  to  make  it  inflationary  and 
continue  to  be  out  of  control. 

Consumers  and  labor  have  to  come  together. 
And  we  must  make  a  voice,  we  must  make  our 
voice  heard  and  develop  a  plan  for  providing 
health  care  for  everyone  without  breaking  the 
bank. 

In  Massachusetts  we  spend  $19  billion  a  year  on 
health  care;  that  is  about  $3,200  per  person. 
The  challenge  is,  how  do  we  take  this  vast 
amount  of  resources  and  provide  quality  health 
care  for  all?  Because  certainly  we  have  enough 
resources  there.  The  labor  movement  consum- 
ers have  to  work  together.  We  have  to  build 
upon  the  progress  that  we  made  on  Chapter  3. 
I  mean,  we  are  the  leaders  of  the  country  around 
universal  health  care. 

We  must  find  a  better  way  of  doing  it.  We  must 
be  united.  We  must  hang  together.  We  must 
stop  Proposition  3  on  the  ballot,  Number  1,  and 
Number  2,  we  must  have  an  affirmative  plan  to 
make  universal  access  a  reality  for  everyone  in 
Massachusetts. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  That  was  great.  Now,  don't 
forget  the  Union  Label  has  got  a  reception 
room  up  in  600.  It  is  going  to  be  open  from  4:00 
to  6:00.  We  are  going  to  have  a  great  banquet, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  high-class  na- 
tional panel  on  workmen's  comp  amongst  other 
things.  I  know  you  will  be  very  interested  on 
that.  I  did  promise  you  an  extra  recognition, 
something  I  will  offer  you  for  staying  here  till 
the  close,  and  those,  most  of  you  who  have  been 
coming  to  conventions  know  our  linguistical 
expert  of  the  '80's,  our  oracle  of  the  convention 
on  a  perennial  basis.  You  will  be  able  to  have 
a  picture  taken  tomorrow  with  George 
McGrimley.  I  am  sure  we  will  hear  from 
George  tomorrow.  And  we  will  stand  in  recess. 
(Time  ended  3:59  p.m.) 
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(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Will  everyone  please  be  seated 
so  we  could  start  the  Friday  morning  session  of 
the  33rd  convention. 

Now  that  you  are  seated,  if  you  could  please  rise 
so  we  could  have  our  opening  prayer  by  our  own 
labor-preacher,  Jonathan  Tuttle,  who  is  also 
the  president  of  the  Northampton  Central 
Labor  Council. 

Jonathan? 

(Invocation.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Our  own  ordained  minister, 
Jonathan  Tuttle.  Ours  is  always  the  best. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Now  we  have  a  special  treat. 
Someone  just  popped  in  and  wants  to  say  a 
quick  hello.  Joseph  Kennedy,  our  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, carries  on  the  commission  of  his  fam- 
ily with  the  ability  in  the  worst  of  times  allow 
people  to  feel  good  because  they  know  that  the 
heart  of  compassion  pounds  loudly  within  him, 
and  the  message  that  he  carries  is  our  message. 
And  although  our  ratings  stay  here,  because  of 
his  own  ability  and  from  whence  he  came,  his 
favorability  is  highest  in  the  State.  We  are 
proud  to  have  him  as  a  friend.  We  are  proud  to 
have  him  as  a  fellow  supporter  of  the  toil  of 
those  at  work,  and  of  those  who  can't  work  and 
those  who  want  to  work,  our  Congressman,  Joe 
Kennedy. 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KENNEDY:  Well,  I  am 
glad  to  see,  Arthur,  that  it  is  just  not  the  Ken- 
nedys that  try  to  keep  it  in  the  family.  I  just 
spent  the  last  few  minutes  up  on  the  14th  floor 
with  Arthur  Osborn,  Jr.,  so  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Osborns  are  keeping  it  rolling  along  as  well. 

It  is,  Arthur,  I  just  wanted  to  come  by  and  say 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  what  a  great  honor  it 
has  been  to  work  with  you  in  the  course  of  the 
last  several  years  in  my  short  career  in  politics, 
and  before  that  the  Citizens  Energy  Corpora- 
tion, where  the  AFL-CIO  has  always  been  so 
tremendously  active  in  terms  of  standing  up  and 
speaking  out  on  the  needs  of  working  people 
and  poor  people  of  our  country. 

They  aren't  causes  that  are  altogether  popular, 
as  I  could  tell  you.  Yesterday  Charlie  Flaherty 
had  asked  me  to  go  around  the  state  and  try  to 
give  assistance  to  some  of  the  state  representa- 
tives who  have  spoken  out  on  Question  3  and 
also  have  really  stood  by  the  traditional  values 
of  the  Democratic  party.  I  happened  to  be  in 
Fall  River  yesterday  and  some  fellow  came  up 
to  me  on  the  street  and  said,  "Aren't  you  Ken- 
nedy?" I  said,  "Yes,  I  am  Joe  Kennedy."  He 
said,  "What  would  you  have  if  you  took  all  the 
the  fellows  at  the  State  House  and  chained 
them  together  and  threw  them  to  the  bottom  of 


Boston  Harbor?"  I  said,  "I  don't  know.  What 
would  you  have?"  And  he  said,  "A  good  begin- 
ning." 

So  I  get  a  sense  that  it  is  a  little  tough  out  there 
in  terms  of  the  mood  that  the  state  is  in  these 
days.  But  the  fact  is,  folks,  that  you  know  and  I 
know  that  the  major  issue  before  our  state 
today  is  going  to  be  Question  3,  and  it  is  an  issue 
that  I  think  only  the  people  really  in  this  room 
have  the  power  to  begin  to  create  the  change 
that  is  necessary  to  defeat  that  question.  And  I 
think  with  the  kind  of  financial  commitment, 
with  the  commitment  of  the  individuals  that 
know  how  to  move  the  political  body  here  in  the 
state,  that  we  can  in  fact  win. 

I  know  it  has  been  discouraging  and  I  know  that 
at  the  national  level  we  see  people  like  George 
Bush  come  in,  continue  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  veto  the  Family  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act,  veto  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
tried  to  stand  up  for  the  working  people,  the 
poor  people  of  the  country.  It  becomes  dis- 
couraging. 

You  have  to  recognize  that  each  and  every  one 
of  you  represent  ordinary  people  that  don't 
have  a  strong  voice,  that  don't  have  somebody 
to  stand  up  for  the  special  interest,  aside  from 
you.  So  despite  the  fact  that  you  might  become 
discouraged  from  time  to  time,  recognize  that 
you  play  a  critically  important  role  in  changing 
the  political  landscape  of  this  state. 

I  want  to  briefly  suggest  that  I  think  it  is  incred- 
ibly important  that  we  bind  together  over  the 
course  of  the  next  couple  of  months,  bring  out 
the  same  kind  of  spirit  that  enabled  this  orga- 
nization to  largely  be  responsible  for  the  defeat 
of  the  initiatives  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
would  have  created  the  prevailing  wage  prob- 
lem in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

You  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  victory  in 
the  past  and  we  have  got  to  do  it  again  in  the 
future.  With  leaders  like  Arthur  Osborn  that 
will  continue  to  provide  us  with  the  guidance  in 
the  years  ahead,  I  am  confident  than  we  will  be 
able  to  turn  this  tough  problem  around.  We 
have  got  to  work  together.  We  have  to  keep  on 
being  positive  about  the  changes  and  the  future 
of  this  state.  But  with  that  key  we  can  in  fact 
bring  victory  to  the  people,  the  working  people 
and  the  poor  people  of  this  state.  It  is  great  to 
see  all  of  you.  I  wish  all  of  you  the  best.  It  is 
nice  to  see  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Congressman  Joe. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  concentrate  on 
how  important  it  is  for  our  campaign  to  get  to 
our  people  and  talk  to  them  so  they  understand 
the  three  highest-rated  people  in  our  state  on 
the  favorability  ratings  are  Joe  Kennedy,  Paul 
Tsongas  and  Ray  Fh/nn.  All  three  of  these 
people  that  the  Commonwealth  citizens  say  are 
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their  favorites,  that  they  look  up  to,  are  against 
the  Question  3. 

You  know,  there  is  a  dichotomy  there  that  we 
have  got  to  break  through,  we've  got  to  get  to 
our  people.  How  could  they  honor  and  cherish 
these  three  highly-rated  individuals  on  the  one 
hand  and  be  opposite  to  them  on  this  critically 
important  issue  for  people?  So  we  have  our 
work  cut  out.  Just  remember  that. 

At  this  time,  we  are  going  to,  I  am  going  to 
move  the  convention  into  high  gear.  We  have  a 
beautiful  display,  the  best  I've  ever  seen,  of 
prizes  from  Union  Label,  and  I  hope  you  will 
stick  around  for  the  drawing  following  the  con- 
vention. 

I  brought  this  message  before,  but  it  is  to  a 
larger  audience,  that  when  you  think  about 
union  label  you  should  remember  the  words  of 
Ghandi  when  the  British  took  over  rule  of 
India.  They  were  displacing  Indians  out  of  work 
by  bringing  imported  goods  from  England. 
Gandhi  said  that  "You  should  shed  all  your 
clothes  from  Leeds  &  Manchester,  and  burn 
them  except  one's  homespun.  For  the  finest 
cloth  is  worthless  if  it  causes  hunger  and  pain." 

So  we  should  remember  that  when  we  go  shop- 
ping. If  his  people  could  respond  to  that  de- 
gree, we  ought  to  be  able  to  at  least  look  for  the 
union  label. 

With  that  I  will  now  ask  our  secretary-treasurer, 
Bobby  Haynes,  to  talk  to  you  about  a  very  crit- 
ical issue  that  affects  some  of  our  members, 
large  majority,  large  segment  of  our  national 
population,  large  segment  and  dedicated  trade 
unionists  of  Massachusetts,  labor  family,  that 
do  not  have  the  same  rights  in  the  American 
society  as  we  do,  in  our  sectors  of  organized 
labor,  the  Hatch  Act,  and  how  it  restricts  these 
rights  of  postal  workers  and  letter  carriers  and 
other  federal  employers. 

Bobby  Haynes? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thanks,  Brother  Art. 

Good  morning,  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  nice 
to  see  everybody  up  this  morning  and  ready  to 
go  on  the  latest  agenda. 

Just  imagine  when  you  go  to  work  next  Monday 
and  you  are  told  by  an  employer  that  in  order 
to  maintain  your  employment  you  must  agree 
to  certain  restrictions  on  your  freedom  of 
speech,  on  your  very  right  to  American  citizen- 
ship. Here  is  what  your  employer  says  to  you 
when  you  go  to  work  next  Monday  morning. 

"It  is  okay  to  put  a  political  placard  on  your  car, 
but  it  can't  be  bigger  than  15  inches  by  30  inches. 
It  is  okay  to  put  a  lawn  sign  in  front  of  your 
house,  but  it  can't  be  bigger  than  14  inches  by 
22  inches.  You  could  go  to  a  political  rally,  but 
you  can't  talk  and  you  can't  cany  a  sign."  Here 
is  a  good  one.  "You  could  write  a  letter  to  a 


newspaper  on  a  partisan  issue,  but  don't  dare 
send  it  to  more  than  four  newspapers,  because 
that  is  the  limit  and  it  is  against  the  law."  Fi- 
nally, "You  can't  raise  money  for  a  candidate  or 
publicly  endorse  Joe  Kennedy.  Don't  even 
think  about  running  for  public  office,  because 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  that  is  against  the 
law,  too. " 

This  might  seem  rather  silly,  capricious,  and 
arbitrary,  and  it  certainly  is  a  gross  infringement 
of  citizens'  rights.  I  am  sure  if  that  happened  to 
you  next  Monday  morning  you  would  all  revolt. 
Well,  there  are  three  million  federal  employees 
and  postal  employees  that  live  under  those  rules 
right  now  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
it  is  called  the  Hatch  Act.  And  the  AFL-CIO 
just  this  past  legislative  session  put  together  a 
package  to  deal  with  that  issue,  Hatch  Act  re- 
form. And  finally  after  a  number  of  years  we 
got  it  past  both  branches  of  Congress,  but  you 
know  what  happened,  we  have  a  President  that 
is  so  concerned  about  freedom  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  vetoed  it,  and  we 
attempted  to  override  that  veto.  We  lost  that 
vote  by  two  votes,  two  votes  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  three  million 
postal  employees  don't  have  the  rights  that 
those  of  us  in  the  private  sector  have. 

Incidentally,  the  House  vote  was  297  to  90.  We 
still  couldn't  turn  it  around  after  the  override. 

Just  some  background  information  that  you 
might  not  know,  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed  51 
years  ago  in  1939,  in  response  to  blatant  politi- 
cal abuse  and  corruption  by  political  appointees 
to  the  Federal  Relief  Program.  The  original  act 
included  certain  state  and  local  employees.  But 
in  1975,  prohibitions  and  restrictions  were  lifted 
from  state  and  local  employees,  and  in  addition, 
in  response  to  the  Hatch  Act,  a  number  of 
states,  13  states,  have  passed  little  Hatch  Acts 
and  reformed  little  Hatch  Acts  in  their  states  in 
reducing  restrictions. 

What  do  you  think  is  lacking  in  those  13  states? 
Well,  there  certainly  hasn't  been  any  subse- 
quent abuse  of  anybody's  political  rights,  yet  in 
the  United  States  of  America  we  can't  seem  to 
get  those  rights  to  our  federal  employees. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  in  this  room  and 
all  the  people  across  America  to  care  about 
basic  freedoms  and  basic  citizenship,  to  rally 
against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
inform  them  that  there  are  people  that  want 
those  basic  rights. 

I  urge  you  all  to  contact  the  Congress  again,  the 
Senate  again  to  talk  about  the  Hatch  Act  re- 
form because  we  have  to  bring  those  basic  rights 
to  all  aspects,  particularly  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  federal  union. 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Bobby. 
We  will  now  have  a  final  report  from  the  cre- 
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dentials  committee,  Lou  Mandarini,  chairman. 

MR.  MANDARINI:  Chairman  and  delegates, 
this  is  the  last  report  of  the  credentials  commit- 
tee. As  of  10:00  a.m.,  September  7th,  1990, 
there  were  registered  518  delegates,  42  alter- 
nates, and  146  local  unions  and  councils. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  a  motion  to  accept  this 
report. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  credentials  committee;  what 
is  your  pleasure? 

Did  I  hear  a  second? 

VOICES:  Second. 

MR  OSBORN:  Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

We  now  will  move  into  the  main  part  of  our 
program.  Before  that  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  that  we  have  the  march,  the  Labor  of  Love 
Walkathon  for  the  homeless  September  30th. 
If  your  union  has  not  talked  about  this,  decided 
to  participate,  bring  the  message  back.  Again, 
they  will  be  receiving  more  mail.  It  is  something 
I  talked  about  yesterday,  I  won't  go  into  detail, 
but  it  is  a  great  thing  and  it  helps  those  who  need 
it  most  and  creates  a  great  positive  press  and  a 
good  image  for  labor. 

At  this  time  we  are  going  to  move  into  workers' 
compensation,  and  we  have  a  great  national 
panel  of  expertise  that  is  far  and  beyond  what  I 
have  ever  seen  around  before  in  one  group. 

And  as  you  have  been  aware,  workers'  compen- 
sation has  been  a  priority  of  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO.  In  fact,  it  has  always  been  a  priority  for 
my  own  local  union,  and  it  was  one  of  my  own 
pet  projects  when  I  served  as  an  officer  for  that 
local. 

Right  now,  we  have  got  it  to  the  point  in  Mas- 
sachusetts where  there  are  decent  benefits  that 
allow  workers  dignity  while  they  are  injured, 
injured  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  many 
times  through  the  neglect  and  carelessness  of 
management.  The  cost  of  those  benefits  and 
the  costs  of  the  proceedings  involved  in 
workers'  comp  have  been  mounting.  The  big- 
gest cost  comes,  in  my  own  opinion,  from  the 
delay  in  the  system  and  those  that  would  artic- 
ulate the  delay  to  their  own  benefit  as  far  as 
profit  goes. 

We  have  to  do  something  about  it,  because  the 
natural  thing  with  the  frustration  of  manage- 
ment mounting  because  of  the  costs  and  their 
inability  to  get  their  act  together  to  straighten 


out  the  real  problem  of  delay,  that  they  will  turn, 
now  they  are  looking  in  the  direction  of  cutting 
the  benefits  of  workers.  The  natural,  natural 
trend  for  management,  if  you  can't  fix  anything, 
take  it  out  on  the  workers. 

Two  days  ago,  you  were  at  a  demonstration  for 
the  federal  employees.  They  can't  fix  a  deficit 
of  the  national  government,  so  they  passed 
Gramm-Rudman.  How  did  they  make  that 
work?  They  are  cutting  the  work  base  of  the 
federal  employees  from  three  days  a  week  to  a 
40  percent  cut  in  pay.  We  are  helpless  to  do 
anything  until  we  go  through  the  grind  of  bu- 
reaucracy that  it  takes  to  straighten  it  out. 

The  same  thing  will  happen  with  workers'  comp 
unless  we  educate  ourselves  to  the  problem, 
work  in  cooperation  with  those  who  are  serious 
and  try  to  bring  about  a  system  that  we  all  desire 
from  the  very  start  way  back  in  1911,  food  on 
the  table  and  a  paycheck  for  injured  workers, 
and  a  speedy  type  of  system  of  justice  for  both 
employee  and  employer. 

So  with  that,  we  will  start  and  we  have  a  great 
panel,  and  I  give  credit  to  Marty  Foley,  who  is 
our  legislative  director,  who  has  also  adopted 
workers'  comp  as  his  favorite  project,  always 
fighting  against  the  tide.  But  we  have  got  a 
great  panel  and  we  will  start  off,  I  will  just 
introduce  them  individually  as  their  turn  comes, 
with  Donald  Elisberg.  He  is  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Occupational  Health  Foundation. 
The  OHF  is  a  non-profit  and  it  is  supported  by 
organized  labor  through  grants.  He  is  a  former 
assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  dealing  with  the 
compensation  programs.  He  is  a  former  staff 
director  of  the  U.S.  Senate  committee  on  labor 
and  human  resources.  I  would  like  you  to  give 
a  nice  warm  welcome  to  Donald  Elisberg. 

(Applause.) 

MR  ELISBERG:  I  want  to  thank  President 
Osborn  for  giving  my  speech.  But  for  having 
come  up  here  all  the  way,  I  would  sit  down, 
because  in  many  respects  he  said  it  all.  If  we 
could  get  the  involvement  of  the  leadership  of 
the  trade  union  movement  as  you  have  had  here 
in  Massachusetts,  much  of  what  we  are  ail  going 
to  be  talking  about  this  morning  for  the  next 
couple  of  hours,  probably  would  have  been 
taken  care  of  in  a  much  better  fashion  in  recent 
years,  because  this  is  one  of  the  few  areas  where 
really  people  have  come  to  understand  what 
happens  to  people  when  they  get  hurt  on  the  job 
is  pretty  serious. 

The  group  I  run  now,  the  Occupational  Health 
Foundation,  was  set  up,  in  part,  because  there 
was  a  real  concern  that  when  people  became  ill 
on  the  job,  particularly  from  occupational  expo- 
sures rather  than  injuries,  the  existing  system 
simply  wouldn't  take  them  in. 

And  whether  it  was  because  they  couldn't,  the 
law  wasn't  good  enough  to  take  care  of  an  oc- 
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cupational  disease,  or  if  they  couldn't  get  some- 
body to  understand  what  happened  in  the  work- 
place, there  was  a  great  frustration,  still  is.  And 
that  is  part  of  what  we  do  in  my  organization,  is 
try  to  deal  with  helping  people  and  institutions 
get  into  this  system. 

What  we  are  going  to  try  to  talk  about  this 
morning  from  different  perspectives  is  what  is 
this  workers'  compensation  system. 

Most  of  you,  fortunately,  most  of  you  don't  have 
to  know  about  workers'  comp  very  much,  be- 
cause most  of  you  won't  be  hurt  while  you  are 
on  the  job,  hopefully.  Regrettably,  a  lot  of  you 
will  know  somebody  who  gets  hurt.  I  don't 
think  there  is  anybody  in  this  room  that  doesn't 
know  someone  who  has  had  to  go  on  comp,  and 
there  isn't  anyone  in  this  room  who  is  not  going 
to  be  able  to  give  a  horror  story  far  worse  than 
anything  we  are  able  to  talk  about  today. 

We  are  trying  to  deal  with  two  kinds  of  prob- 
lems in  the  comp  system.  One  is,  and  I  will  talk 
about  it  a  little  later,  what  do  you  do  to  reduce 
injuries,  illnesses,  and  death,  so  you  don't  have 
to  get  into  this  system  in  the  first  place.  And 
then  what  happens  when  something  happens  to 
you. 

We  have  a,  a,  an  employee  benefit,  okay.  Work- 
ers compensation  is  really  an  employee  benefit 
for  people  who  get  hurt.  And  we  have  this 
nationwide  system,  some  70  or  80 years  old  now, 
says  that  workers  are  supposed  to  get  prompt 
concern  and  adequate  medical  care  and  finan- 
cial indemnity  for  accidents  and  illnesses  re- 
lated to  their  work.  Employers  in  return  for 
providing  this  protection  were  to  be  shielded 
from  legal  action  and  lawsuits  under  the  con- 
cept of  something  called  exclusive  remedy. 

What  President  Osbom  didn't  tell  you  is  that  I 
am  also  a  lawyer.  I  try  to  avoid  mentioning  that 
when  I  talk  about  compensation.  It  is  easier  to 
deal  with  what  I  have  to  say.  But  this  "exclusive 
remedy"  means  that  you  aren't  supposed  be 
able  to  take  your  case  to  court. 

What  most  people  working  have  found  that 
while  employers  take  shelter  in  this  exclusive 
remedy,  the  other  side  of  the  bargain,  of  fair 
payment,  fair  treatment  of  fair  medical,  seems 
to  have  disappeared.  Everybody  knows  that  a 
one-sided  deal  just  doesn't  work. 

Currently,  we  have  workers'  compensation  sys- 
tems, like  Massachusetts,  in  every  state  in  the 
union  and  at  least  two,  if  not  three  federal 
systems. 

That  means  that  you  have  got  some  54  or  55 
ways  in  which  people  who  get  hurt  get  taken 
care  of.  And  there  is  a  lot  of  jargon,  a  lot  of 
buzzwords  that  are  used  in  this  system,  and 
some  of  those  you  are  going  to  hear  today  from 
different  speakers.  They  talk  about  how  much 
does  it  cost,  premium  levels,  how  much  is  med- 
ical care  and  treatment,  areas  of  claim  such  as 


stress  disorders,  something  called  cumulative 
motion  trauma,  which  we  know  is  what  happens 
when  your  body  wears  out  from  trying  to  punch- 
press  a  thousand  parts  an  hour.  Covered  occu- 
pational diseases,  what  happens  when  you  get 
exposed  to  some  poison  or  exposed  to  asbestos 
or  some  other  triple -named  chemical. 

The  increasing  litigiousness  of  the  program,  of 
the  process,  that  means  that  you  are  in  court  or 
you  are  before  judges  a  lot,  that  is  because 
nobody  will  pay  you.  The  proper  role  of  provid- 
ers of  rehabilitation  services,  whether  you  could 
even  get  some  help  in  getting  back  to  work. 
What  kind  of  doctors  can  you  use.  One  of  the 
earliest  experiences  that  I  had  with  workers' 
comp  was  one  of  the  union  officials  who  testi- 
fied up  in  the  Senate  up  in  1970,  while  they  had 
problems  their  union  called  their  doctor,  Dr. 
Epsom,  because  that  is  all  he  would  prescribe 
from  the  company. 

Something  called  disability  ratings,  all  kinds  of 
things  on  insurance,  the  role  in  state  insurance 
programs,  there  is  a  very  long  list. 

But  all  of  these  issues,  all  of  these  issues,  all 
these  things  have  come  down  to  what  you  hear 
frequently  when  you  sit  down  with  your  oppo- 
site numbers  in  the  business  community,  the 
contractors,  or  the  employers,  and  that  is  called 
"the  bottom  line."  And  the  bottom  line  is  cost. 
And  what  we  seem  to  have  a  problem  with  in 
this  business  of  workplace  disability  is  our  view 
that  people  who  get  hurt  in  the  service  of  their 
employers  should  be  treated  in  a  humane  fash- 
ion the  way  you  would  like  somebody  to  treat 
your  family.  And  in  fact,  the  way  you  get  treated 
is  how  little  can  I  give  you  and  how  long  could  I 
make  it  spread  out.  And,  therefore,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  have  the  costs  driving  the  system,  what 
you  really  have  here  is  a  system  that  doesn't 
work,  because  if  you  don't  have  someone  who's 
properly  taken  care  of,  properly  treated,  prop- 
erly compensated,  you  don't  really  have  a,  a 
process  that  is  a  two-way  process. 

I  asked  employers,  chief  executive  officers  of 
companies,  I  said,  'Tell  me  what  other  part  of 
the  workplace,  what  other  benefit  that  you  give 
to  your  workers,  what  other  part  of  your  corpo- 
rate culture  do  you  have  that  when  something 
happens  to  your  employee,  you  walk  away  from 
them.  What  part  of  your  system  is  there  that  if 
somebody  gets  hurt  running  your  forklift  truck, 
you  don't  ever  want  to  talk  to  them  again?  Or 
basically,  you  turn  them  over  to  an  insurance 
carrier  and  you  wonder  why  they  don't  try  to 
come  back  to  work.  They  don't  even  want  to  talk 
to  you  anymore  because  you  have  set  up  a  sys- 
tem that  takes  it  out  of  what  you  are  doing  as 
the  employer." 

Eventually,  maybe  some  of  the  employers  will 
start  to  listen  to  that,  I  am  not  sure.  You  have  a 
benefit  structure  here  in  Massachusetts  that  is 
probably  seventh  oreighth  highest  in  the  country. 
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We  are  trying  to  deal  with  a  system  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  where  you  have  states  where  the 
average,  where  the  maximum  you  could  get,  not 
the  average,  the  maximum  you  could  get  is 
under  $200  a  week.  No  one  should  live  on  that 
system. 

You  have  extremely  low  benefits  in  a  number 
of  cases,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  system  is 
litigious. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  the  issue  of  what  is 
the,  what  is  the  fair  benefit  for  at  least  the  20 
years  that  I  have  been  fooling  around  with  it. 
And  time  after  time  we  start  lookingat  compen- 
sation levels,  benefit  levels  that  continue  to  pay 
people  below  the  poverty  line  for  something 
that  happened  to  them  while  they  were  working 
for  a  company  that  was  making  a  very  large 
profit.  There  seems  to  be  some  view  that  some- 
how it  is  okay  to  seek  a  competitive  edge  placed 
on  maltreatment  and  undercompensation  of 
the  workers  who  are  killed,  broken  or  diseased 
in  the  process  of  conducting  business. 

People  compare  states  where  they  should  do 
business  as  average  benefit  cost  per  employee 
benefits  of  total  wages,  and  so  forth.  And  then 
they  compete  with  each  other  for  whether  they 
could  screw  you  the  most.  I  think  that  is  the 
kind  of  problem  we  have  when  you  talk  about 
competitiveness.  We  don't  talk  about  compet- 
itiveness as  we  would  like  to,  which  is  if  you  do 
a  good  day's  work  you  get  a  good  day's  pay.  In 
this  area  competitiveness  is  if  you  manage  to  kill 
somebody,  how  little  could  you  pay  the  family. 

And  I  think  that  that  kind  of  a  dialogue  is  not  a 
dialogue,  and  that  kind  of  a  relationship  with 
the  employer  community,  in  effect,  says,  "There 
is  no  bargain.  There  is  no  relationship." 

The  question  is,  you  know,  what  else  could  you 
do?  And  while  I  am  talking  about  what  kind  of 
a  significance  we  are  trying  to  deal  with,  what 
we  also  have  is  something  called  "blame  the 
victim",  all  right.  It  is  called  "blame  the  victim". 
Everybody,  everybody  is  cheating  the  system. 
The  guy  that  got,  got  his  arm  taken  off  some- 
place, somehow,  is  cheating  the  system.  The 
woman  that  loses  three  fingers  in  a  punch  press 
is  cheating  the  system.  Somebody  who  is  sitting 
there  in  an  oxygen  tank  24  hours  a  day  because 
they  are  a  victim  of  asbestos  or  some  other  lung 
disease  is  cheating  the  system.  I  suppose  there 
are  always  those  who  will  take  some  kind  of  an 
advantage.  But  in  all  the  years  and  the  thou- 
sand of  cases  I  have  seen,  I  have  never,  ever  seen 
a  case  where  a  worker  put  their  hands  in  a 
machine  or  walked  off  of  a  scaffold  in  order  to 
collect  a  compensation  payment  of  about  30 
percent  of  their  take-home  pay. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  understand  that  if  we  have 
a  dialogue  of  blaming  the  victim,  we  are  not 
going  to  accomplish  any  change  in  the  system. 


And  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  in  trying  to 
communicate  this  to  the  employers  is  that  it 
always  sounds  good  to  talk  about  people  cheat- 
ing on  compensation.  The  question  is,  what 
does  this  mean  in  trying  to  put  the  process 
together? 

Then  of  course  we  have  got  the  other  thing  they 
do  in  terms  of  blaming  the  victim.  My  favorite 
is  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  July 
of  1990.  It  says,  "Employers  use  accident  re- 
cords. Using  accident  records  raises  a  specter 
of  blacklisted  workers."  Here  is  an  article 
about  a  whole  industry  that  is  now  grown  up, 
and  I  think  it  is  more  than  just  in  the  South,  that 
gets  lists  of  workers  who  made  a  workmen's 
compensation  claim,  and  circulates  them 
among  employers  so  those  people  can't  get  jobs 
anywhere  else  after  they  recover. 

Talk  about  a  modern,  a  sympathetic  effort  to 
deal  with  labor-management  relations  in  this 
society.  I  dare  say  this  exhibit  is  not  a  classic 
example. 

And  finally  I  want  to  mention  about  our  profits. 
What  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  in  this  system  is 
what  happens  to  you  when  you  actually  try  to 
file  a  claim.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have 
actually  filed  a  claim,  but  I  can't  imagine  a  more 
frustrating  process  than  to  have  something  se- 
riously happen  to  you  or  a  member  of  your 
family,  and  the  first  thing  you  wind  up  with  is  in 
a  system  that  doesn't  want  you. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  complaints,  and  we  have,  you 
know,  stories  after  stories  of  people  who  have 
waited  five  months,  waited  five  years,  people 
who  have  no  question  but  that  it  happened  on 
the  job,  no  question  that  they  were  seriously 
hurt,  and  somehow  what  you  get  at  best  is,  "The 
check  is  in  the  mail."  Or,  "We  will  set  you  down 
for  a  hearing  in  seven  months."  That  is  not  a 
system  at  all,  that  is  just  discouragement. 

Mostly,  you  also  hear  about  the  terrible  lawyers 
and  the  800  numbers,  and  how  could  we  avoid 
litigation.  And  my  answer  about  the  lawyers, 
which  not  too  many  of  my  lawyer  colleagues 
necessarily  agree  with,  but  I  think  they  under- 
stand, is  that  these  are  systems  that  were  de- 
signed to  deal  without  litigation.  These  are 
systems  where  you  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
go  and  file  a  claim  and  get  processed  without 
having  to  give  20  to  25  percent  of  what  you  are 
entitled  to  to  someone  to  file  the  papers. 

That  is  the  problem  we  have  with  this  system, 
that  is  that  if  you  are  hurt  you  are  only  going  to 
get  at  most,  if  you  are  lucky,  two-thirds  of  what 
you  are  making,  and  usually  it  is  about  40  per- 
cent if  you  are  a  high-paid  worker.  And  then, 
in  order  to  get  that,  you  have  to  give  away  20  to 
25  percent  to  someone  else  to  help  you  get  it. 
And  that  is  not  a  system  that  makes  sense  any- 
place in  the  real  world,  except  that  is  the  real 
world  we  have  to  deal  with.  And  the  reason  we 
have  to  deal  with  it,  a  couple  of  the  speakers 
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may  address  that  later  on,  is  that  there  is  no 
confidence  that  if  you  go  and  if  you  file  the 
paper  you  will  be  taken  care  of  properly. 

The  chances  are  if  you  go  and  if  you  file  the 
paper,  either  nothing  will  happen  or  you  will  be 
in  a  dreadful  condition.  And  for  a  system  that 
is  supposed  to  handle  thousands  and  thousands 
and  thousand  of  claims,  having  to  hire  some- 
body to  help  you  get  into  the  system  is  simply 
not  right. 

After  talking  to  you  for  the  last  few  minutes,  the 
question  is,  is  it  fixable?  And  one  of  the  discus- 
sions, I  think,  we  are  going  to  have,  not  just  in 
this  forum  but  nationwide  is,  "I  don't  know 
anymore."  I  don't  know  whether  this  tradeoff 
between  not  suing  the  employers  in  return  for 
benefits  is  going  to  work.  We  don't  know 
whether  a  system  that  sends  people  in  a  differ- 
ent medical  treatment  plan  than  their  Blue 
Cross  really  is  going  to  work. 

A  lot  of  big-time  employers  are  starting  to  ask 
questions,  "What  can  we  do  about  the  system?" 
The  first  thing  we  are  trying  to  tell  them  is  that 
you've  got  to  understand  what  defense  we  have. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  we've  got  to  do  two  things 
to  make  workers'  compensation  a  real  benefit 
for  workers.  The  first  one  is  we  have  to  spend 
a  lot  more  time  and  a  lot  more  effort  dealing 
with  health  and  safety  on  the  job.  We  are  trying 
to  set  up  a  program  so  that  you  don't  have  to 
get  into  it  in  the  first  place,  and  recognize  that 
the  biggest  cost  savings,  the  biggest  cost  savings 
to  an  employer  and  the  worker  is  if  the  injury  or 
illness  doesn't  happen  in  the  first  place.  Every 
dollar  you  spend,  every  dollar  you  invest,  an 
employer  spends  on  health  and  safety  in  the 
workplace,  will  payoff  a  hundred  times  in  terms 
of  money  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  in  a  good 
system. 

The  second  piece  of  it  is  that  maybe  we  will 
persuade  our  friends  on  the  employers'  side  and 
the  insurance  industries,  that  this  is  not  a  con- 
test of  gladiators.  The  issue  shouldn't  be  how 
much  could  you  beat  down  a  worker  in  terms  of 
theirbenefits,  how  little  could  you  pay  them,  but 
that  the  discussion  and  the  dialogue  should  be, 
"Somebody  got  hurt  in  producing  goods  and 
services  for  this  society.  How  do  you  make  sure 
that  the  price  of  that  injury  doesn't  send  them 
back  into  a  level  of  poverty  that  talks  about  the 
19th  century  instead  of  the  21st  century?" 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  deal  with,  getting 
you  to  try  to  understand  the  kind  of  system  we 
have.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  efforts  that  we  feel 
is  worthwhile  putting  out.  Whether  we  will  be 
successful  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  speaker  who  I  consider  is  an  expert  on 
Massachusetts  workers'  compensation  prob- 


lems, because  she  lived  with  them  during  our 
workday  and  I  imagine  wrastled  with  them  dur- 
ing our  nights  at  home,  because  that  is  the  type 
of  dedicated  person  she  is.  I  am  certainly  a  fan 
of  hers,  and  I  don't  even  know  if  she  wants  me 
to  be  a  part  of  a  fan  club,  but  she  earned  that 
distinction,  if  you  call  it  that,  because  of  her 
work  on  behalf  of  the  workmen's  comp. 

She  comes  from  an  area  that  is  not  exactly  solid 
blue  collar,  so  I  think  everything  she  has  done 
on  behalf  of  workers  in  her  role  in  the  state 
legislature  has  been  because  she  believed  in 
them.  She  believed  very  deeply  and  especially 
in  workers'  compensation,  to  the  degree  that 
because  of  the  cutbacks  in  the  budgets  and  all 
the  other  expenditures  in  the  State  House,  that 
the  travel  was  completely  —  we  had  a  national 
conference  just  recently  on  workers'  comp  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Marilyn  Travinski  went 
down  there  on  her  own,  out  of  her  own  pocket. 
She  is  leaving  the  legislature  but  she  is  trying  to 
work  on  workers'  comp  before  she  leaves  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  And  she  did  that  because  she 
wanted  to  be  on  top  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  current  problems  of  workers'  comp. 

She  spent  13  years  as  a  school  teacher,  nine 
years  on  the  Southbridge  School  Committee, 
and  she  entered  the  legislature  in  1983.  Her 
door  has  always  been  open.  Vice  chair  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  in  '85,  and  appointed  as  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  House 
in  1987.  I  have  nothing  but  the  deepest  respect 
for  Marilyn  Travinski  and  I  hope  you  will  give 
her  a  very  warm  welcome  at  this  time. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  TRAVINSKI:  Thank  you,  Arthur.  Good 
morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Early  this  year  in  the  hearings  on  workers'  com- 
pensation I  spoke  of  my  own  frustration  with  all 
of  the  parties  involved  with  workmen's  compen- 
sation, and  that  includes  the  legislature.  That 
day  many  of  the  people  that  testified  seemed 
happy  to  point  to  somebody  else  for  their 
workmens'  compensation  problems.  Let  me 
tell  you,  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  lets  you  go 
home  at  night  having  gotten  rid  of  your  anger. 
However,  it  doesn't  help  me  or  you  or  anybody 
else  associated  with  workers'  compensation  to 
address  the  problems  that  are  before  us. 

I  want  to  take  my  time  on  this  panel  to  discuss 
the  challenges  which  I  think  the  Massachusetts 
system  faces  and  some  proposals  I  have  for 
addressing  them.  I  also  want  to  give  you  some 
of  the  lessons  I  learned  in  trying  to  oversee  the 
operation  of  the  workers'  compensation  sys- 
tem. Since  becoming  a  member  of  the  Com- 
merce and  Labor  Committee  I  have  been 
involved  in  the  three  laws  which  have  amended 
the  workers'  compensation  statute  above  and 
beyond.  Each  act  may  tend  to  improvements  in 
the  law  and  I  am  proud  of  the  work  that  went 
into  those  laws.    Each  act  also  was  rewarded 
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with  important  intangibles  as  well. 

I  watched  business  and  labor  learn  that  their 
self-interest  could  be  their  mutual  interest.  I 
saw  them  develop  the  trust  needed  to  openly 
discuss  what  will  make  a  better  system  so  that 
the  injured  worker  would  get  the  benefits  due 
him  or  her  in  a  prompt  manner.  And  that  at  the 
same  time  bring  the  recovered  worker  back  to 
work  as  promptly  as  reasonably  possible  as  a 
full  participant  in  the  economy. 

The  advisory  council  created  in  1985  has  helped 
to  strengthen  this  working  relationship.  Their 
views  of  the  Department's  resources  do  bring 
out  important  information  such  as  judicial  pro- 
ductivity that  hasn't  been  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  me.  In  fact,  some  of  the  reports 
they  have  recently  commissioned  do  an  excel- 
lent job  in  sorting  out  fact  from  fiction  about 
medical  access  and  costs  to  the  system.  All  of 
that  is  true.  Unfortunately,  there  is  another 
truth,  and  that  is  that  a  trusting,  working  rela- 
tionship, and  the  commitment  of  time  with  a 
very  busy  laborer  such  as  President  Osborn  and 
Linda  Rutheart,  these  people  appointed  to  the 
advisory  committee,  does  not  insure  a  workers' 
compensation  system  to  meet  all  the  goals  we 
set  for  it. 

At  our  committee  hearing  this  year  we  learned 
of  a  number  of  areas  where'  the  system  is  not 
operating  as  well  as  it  should.  Some  of  those 
included  the  failure  of  conciliation  to  resolve 
claims  as  successfully  as  predicted  in  cases  such 
as  Section  86.  Such  as  the  body  disfigurement 
cases  it  does  very  good.  In  reasonable  liability 
conciliation  it  does  not  appear  to  work  well  at 
all  and  one  questions  its  existence. 

Growing  delays  to  get  a  case  before  a  judge.  It 
now  takes  between  four  to  six  months  to  get  a 
case  from  conciliation  to  conference  and  delays 
in  getting  hearing  decisions  back  from  judges 
statewide.  The  median  for  number  of  days  nec- 
essary to  receive  a  hearing  decision  is  53  days. 
This  is  almost  twice  the  statutory  provision  es- 
tablished by  the  legislature  of  28  days. 

Also,  the  growing  dependence  upon  litigation 
and  the  growing  workers'  comp  bar  to  solve 
every  single  case.  And  the  uncontrolled  in- 
crease in  the  state  average  weekly  wage,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  the  basis  for  the  attorneys'  fees 
and  drives  up  their,  for  many  other  costs  in  the 
system,  and  to  your  benefit.  The  average 
weekly  wage  has  risen  from  360  in  1985,  to  474 
in  1989,  and  likely  to  rise  in  October  of  1990. 
That  is  good,  but  as  a  basic  of  cost  in  the 
workers'  comp  system  it  is  not  good. 

There  is  fraud  being  used  to  obtain  some  ben- 
efits, and  it  causes  a  blanket  of  suspicion  to  be 
cast  on  all  workers.  The  vast  majority  of  injured 
workers  are  legitimately  injured,  and  legiti- 
mately deserve  their  benefits.  However,  there 
are  some  workers  who  are  committing  fraud, 
and  they  should  be  hung  from  the  yard  hook 


very  publicly.  They  cast  a  pall  over  all  of  you. 

There  has  also  been  dramatic  growth  in  insur- 
ance premiums  over  the  past  three  years.  In 
1988  there  was  a  19.9  percent  increase.  In  1989, 
there  was  a  14.2  percent  increase.  In  1990,  there 
was  a  26.2  percent  increase. 

Another  rate  increase  is  anticipated  to  be  filed 
this  November.  So  we  can  say,  well,  that  is  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  it  really  doesn't  mat- 
ter. 

It  might  matter  in  terms  of  your  coverage,  it 
might  matter  if  your  employer  decides  to  forgo 
his  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  or  per- 
haps, might  decide  that  the  coverage  he  needs 
is  less  than  the  coverage  that  you  need  in  terms 
of  the  categories  of  workers  that  he  or  she  has 
working. 

Employers  going  uninsured  shifts  the  financial 
liability  of  their  injured  workers  onto  honest 
employers.  And  again  the  bottom  line  is  that 
the  workers  are  not  getting  the  appropriate 
coverage  and  we  have  lack  of  accountability  by 
the  judges  to  meet  their  deadlines  and  what  I 
would  say  is  a  reasonable  production  expecta- 
tion for  their  decisions. 

So  for  the  fourth  time  in  six  years  the  committee 
had  workers'  comp  on  its  plate  again.  I  con- 
vened a  small  working  group  with  representa- 
tives from  AFT,  the  bar,  insurers,  medical 
providers,  and  we  met  on  a  very  regular  basis  to 
see  if  a  bill  that  could  meet  most  people's  needs ' 
needs  to  be  drafted  and  supported  by  the  par- 
ties involved.  And  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  publicly  commend  Marty  Foley 
for  the  two  days  a  week  that  he  spent  with  me 
and  sometimes  he  brought  along  other  people. 
I  don't  know  where  Marty  went. 

Where  are  you,  Marty? 

There  you  are.  Thank  you  for  the  hard  work 
that  you  do  on  that  committee  and  hopefully 
will  continue  to  do.  Marty  and  the  AFL  has 
always  been  a  strong  resource  for  us.  As  I 
participated  in  these  meetings  and  watched  the 
text  develop,  I  realized  a  number  of  important 
things  about  the  workers'  compensation  com- 
munity in  Massachusetts.  First,  no  matter  what 
the  size  of  the  fence  they  sat  on,  most  people 
know,  knew  where  the  problems  were  coming 
from.  And  in  some  cases  they  even  knew  spe- 
cific people  that  might  be  causing  them.  They 
also  knew  not  enough  was  being  done  about  it, 
which  leads  me  to  my  next  point. 

The  DIA  Administration  has,  in  my  opinion, 
not  been  proactive  enough  in  policing  the  sys- 
tem that  it  is  in  charge  of,  for  example,  certain 
law  firms  are  filing  claims  on  everything  includ- 
ing $2  mistakes  in  COLAs.  And  these  legal 
firms  are  pushing  these  requests  for  adjudica- 
tion and  adjustment  even  for  $2,  simply  to  get  a 
$900  attorney  fee.  That,  to  my  way  of  thinking 
is  unconscionable.  I  feel  the  DIA  should  use  its 
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own  rules  against  such  firms  to  put  a  halt  to  the 
practice,  and  so  far  that  has  not  happened. 

I  will  also  tell  you  there  are  certain  attorney 
firms  that  regularly  include  legislators  in  their 
workers'  compensation  case  loop.  That  worker 
gets  injured  and  the  attorney  immediately  re- 
quests a  hardship  hearing  from  constituent  em- 
ployees. And  when  we  investigate,  sometimes 
it  is  a  hardship,  sometimes  it  is  not  a  hardship. 
In  any  case,  what  happens  is  that  creates  its  own 
little  mini  backlog  in  the  system  for  hardship 
hearings,  and  those  people  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate need  for  a  hardship  hearing  simply  cannot 
get  one. 

I  feel  that  a  greater  accountability  of  judges 
must  exist  to  be  sure  that  each  judge  is  carrying 
his  or  her  fair  share.  The  statistics  on  judicial 
productivity  show  large  disparities  among  indi- 
viduals and  among  regions.  I  feel  that  the  sys- 
tem appears  to  be  less  and  less  of  an  easy-on 
easy-off  system  than  in  the  beginning,  certainly 
than  it  was  designed  for.  And  I  feel  that  many 
insurers  are  refusing  to  use  pay  without  preju- 
dice as  an  effective  tool  to  investigate  claims 
rather  than  simply  deny  everything.  If  it's  the 
most  legitimate,  responsible  thing  and  espe- 
cially if  the  worker,  if  they  feel  they  have  no 
recourse  but  to  go  right  to  the  attorney's  office 
to  get  assistance  to  fight  the  claim,  this  creates 
delay. 

I  feel  a  small  number  of  employers  are  willing 
to  spend  the  time  and  money  to  fully  manage 
their  comp  claims.  This  is  changing.  Businesses 
have  now  discovered  that  one  of  the  ways  they 
can  manage  their  own  comp  costs  is  to  be  help- 
ful to  employees  who  are  injured,  and  to  man- 
age the  cases  to  assist  employees  and  to  be 
responsible.  I  think  that  is  good. 

Some  workers  have  refused  to  cooperate  with 
medical  examinations  to  stay  out  longer.  In 
many  cases  this  refusal  is  often  at  the  suggestion 
of  their  attorney.  Sometimes  medical  provid- 
ers, maybe  chiropractors,  maybe  not,  although 
by  no  means  exclusively  chiropractors,  have 
dragged  out  cases  to  create  in  fee  totals  what 
they  lose  in  initial  fees.  In  other  words,  they 
don't  feel  they  get  a  sufficient  fee  for  treating  a 
workers'  comp  case.  In  many  cases  doctors  will 
flatly  outright  deny  workers'  comp  treatment.  I 
think  that  is  unconscionable  and  have  fought 
with  the  medical  community  about  it.  However, 
some  doctors  may  stretch  it  to  ten  times  rather 
than  three  times  so  they  get  what  they  feel  is  the 
appropriate  bottom-line  fee. 

The  workers  are  being  encouraged  to  accept 
lump  sums  after  liability  is  proven,  so  it  bene- 
fitted the  attorney  by  getting  two  sums,  whether 
that  lump  sum  was  in  the  benefit  of  the  worker 
or  not.  So  after  hearing  all  of  these  things  and 
after  making  decisions,  our  working  group 
drafted  a  document  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
the  discussion  to  correct  some  of  these  inequi- 


ties. Among  the  key  provisions  in  this  draft 
document  that  we  proposed  were  the  following: 
Giving  the  advisory  council  biannual  review  au- 
thority over  the  j  udges  on  issues  such  as  produc- 
tivity and  providing  a  review  that  would  be  part 
of  the  j  udge's  permanent  record  and  considered 
in  his  or  her  reappointment. 

At  this  point  one  wonders  if  productivity  is  an 
issue.  I  was  told  that  one  judge  responded  to 
the  council's  suggestion  by  saying,  quote,  "No 
bricklayer  was  going  to  oversee  his  work",  un- 
quote. Obviously,  I  would  guess  that  that  judge 
was  not  Salman  Rushdie  that  came  out  of  the 
bricklayers  union  as  many  of  you  know. 

I  also  think  that  we  should  strengthen  the  easy- 
on  easy-off  component  so  that  people  would 
use  it  as  it  was  intended  to  be  used.  And  I  would 
like  to  control  the  attorney's  fees  by  allowing 
judges  the  right  to  decrease  fees  if  the  situation 
warrants  it.  I  think  attorneys  should  receive 
their  fair  fees  not  by  going  in  for  $2  increase  on 
a  COLA.  Attorneys  only  have  discretion  to 
increase  fees;  I  think  we  should  change  that. 

I  would  also  like  conciliators  united  with  judges 
similar  to  your  court -clerk  judge  relationship, 
in  hopes  that  they  could  work  together  to  expe- 
ditiously solve  cases.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  create  an  expedited  process  for  resolving 
suspected  fraud  as  well  as  insurers  fighting  for 
illegal  discontinuance.  I  would  like  to  increase 
medical  fees  so  there  could  be  a  meaningful 
peer  review,  insurance  access  for  medical  re- 
view for  injured  workers.  At  this  time  the  med- 
ical community  will  not  guarantee  me  if  they  will 
see  workers  compensation  cases  of  patients  un- 
less we  increase  their  fees;  I  have  a  problem  with 
that. 

I  think  we  should  encourage  the  DIA  to  take 
videotapes  in  certain  cases  including  fraud.  I 
would  oppose  harassment,  but  I  think  we 
should  identify  the  people  who  are  defrauding 
the  system  because  they  hurt  all  of  us. 

As  our  group  process  reached  400 1  recognized 
we  were  going  down  a  dangerous  path  as  a 
legislator.  I  was  attempting  to  manage  an 
agency  of  the  governor's  administration.  That 
is  not  my  job  nor  should  it  be.  It  is  not  the  job 
of  the  legislature. 

My  job  is  to  insure  that  the  commissioner  has 
the  right  tools  and  sufficient  flexibility  and 
power  to  properly  manage  the  system.  I  should 
not  be  the  one  to  tell  an  agency  head  what  to  do 
on  a  day-to-day  basis,  nor  should  the  legislature 
create  foolproof  laws  which  eliminate  all  ineffi- 
ciency and  all  managerial  options.  If  I  could  do 
that  I  would  be  a  magician,  or  at  least  a  legisla- 
tor of  the  year. 

After  a  law  is  in  place  it  is  the  DIA's  role  to  act 
decisively  to  address  contingencies  as  they  ar- 
rive, and  generally  do  the  right  thing.  That  is 
their  responsibility.  Adding  all  these  pieces  of 
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information  together  forced  me  to  realize  that 
the  complete  answer  to  these  problems  wasn't 
only  legislation.  Yes,  reform  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  And  yes,  some  of  these  problems  do 
require  statute  changes  and  there  will  be  re- 
form bills  and  there  will  continue  to  be  reform 
bills.  It  is  a  system  that  is  constantly  in  flux  and 
must  constantly  be  adjusted,  and  quite  frankly, 
respond  to  market  problems. 

As  many  people  have  frequently  told  me,  there 
are  earlier  reforms  on  the  books  which  are  yet 
to  be  fully  utilized.  We  still  don't  know  if  the 
1985  reform  works  completely  because  we  have 
never  used  the  1985  reform  without  a  backlog. 
We  have  reduced  the  backlog  of  cases  by  thou- 
sands, but  we  still  have  a  frontlog,  and  now  we 
have  a  backlog  for  hardship  carriers. 

While  my  small  working  group  did  very  well 
honestly  discussing  the  problems  of  the 
workmen's  comp  system,  I  am  convinced  the 
greatest  problem  facing  the  system  is  lack  of 
good  faith.  Individuals  may  trust  one  another, 
but  no  organization  is  able  to  police  all  of  its 
members  to  do  the  right  thing.  For  every  good 
attorney  I  could  find  you  one  whose  only  goal  is 
to  bleed  the  system  and  its  clients  for  fees.  For 
every  good  insurer  I  could  find  you  one  that 
refuses  to  look  at  its  medical  bills  for  three 
months  or  six  months.  For  every  good  em- 
ployer I  could  find  one  that  believes  that  all 
injured  workers  are  malingerers.  For  every 
good  doctor  I  could  find  you  one  that  refuses  to 
see  patients  unless  they  have  higher  fees,  and 
$500  for  workmen's  compensation  and  outra- 
geous copying  of  medical  records. 

For  every  injured  worker  I  could  find  you  one 
that  has  exaggerated  the  claims  to  exploit  the 
delays  in  the  system.  For  every  judge  that  per- 
forms exceptionally  well  and  efficiently  I  could 
find  you  one  that  would  believes  that  showing 
up  is  a  good  day's  work.  For  every  conciliator 
that  is  knowledgeable  and  aggressive  and 
makes  things  happen  I  could  show  you  one  that 
might  have  problems  using  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Watch.  Good  laws  will  not  correct  this  behav- 
ior. It  has  to  come  from  the  way  the  system  is 
managed,  the  way  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  en- 
forced and  which  type  of  behavior  gets  encour- 
aged and  what  gets  discouraged.  To  address 
these  non-legislative  problems  I  have  some 
concrete  proposals. 

The  workmen's  compensation  system  requires 
constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  labor,  industry 
and  the  legislature  together.  You  could  make 
a  difference  in  the  direction  the  next  system 
takes.  The  Governor-elect  needs  to  hear  your 
strong  view  on  how  the  system  should  be  man- 
aged and  who  should  be  the  next  commissioner. 
The  DIA  should  not  be  micromanaged  by  the 
legislature  or  by  the  Commerce  and  Labor 
Committee. 


My  committee's  job  is  to  oversee  the  DIA. 
Labor  and  management  must  make  the  DIA 
work  on  their  behalf.  You  cannot  stand  idly  by 
while  insurers,  medical  providers,  attorneys 
and  the  state  tell  you  what  is  in  your  best  inter- 
est. 

Although  both  the  advisory  council  and  the 
Commerce  and  Labor  Committee  are  in  the 
midst  of  transitions,  individuals  from  the  two 
entities  must  continue  to  work  closely  together 
to  provoke  an  open  flow  of  information,  and  the 
same  holds  true  for  the  committee  and  the  new 
commissioner.  A  solid  working  relationship 
must  be  retained  as  it  serves  the  best  interest  of 
all. 

A  recent  Globe  article  exposed  the  fact  that 
some  employers  are  going  without  comp  insur- 
ance. These  employers  must  be  compelled  to 
buy  insurance  or  be  shut  down.  A  commis- 
sioner knocking  on  the  door  might  need  to  show 
honest  employers  that  the  state  is  fighting  to 
reduce  their  comp  cost  by  going  after  those 
people  who  are  not  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  comp  costs.  Many  employers  know  who  is 
going  bare  without  insurance,  and  some  of  you 
here  may  know  as  well.  If  you  know  and  do 
nothing,  you  are  excellent  witnesses  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  system.  Anyone  that  knows,  must 
speak  up  and  drop  a  dime  on  the  uninsured 
employer. 

Furthermore,  no  one  does  you  a  favor  by  hiring 
you  under  the  table.  If  you  are  hurt  it  is  the 
honest  employers  who  pay  for  your  comp  claim, 
while  the  employer  you  worked  for  gets  fined  if 
he  is  caught,  otherwise  he  walks  away  scot-free. 

I  urged  the  DIA  to  set  up  an  800  number  to 
allow  people  to  call  in  anonymously  with  evi- 
dence of  employers  operating  without  insur- 
ance. The  evidence  pays  off.  The  DIA  should 
shut  it  down,  but  by  the  same  token  the  com- 
mission should  make  an  example  of  any  workers 
who  obtain  benefits  by  fraud.  Employee  fraud 
is  not  welcome  in  the  system,  nor  should  it  be. 
Such  an  employee  brings  a  bad  rap  on  all  of  you 
when  you  are  legitimately  hurt.  The  good  em- 
ployer is  paying  a  higher  premium  which  means 
that  jobs  are  lost.  The  employers  are  closing 
down.  None  of  us  wants  that,  and  the  economy 
suffers. 

My  final  point  has  to  do  with  delays  in  the 
system,  delays  for  no  one's  interest.  It  frus- 
trates everyone  moving  through  the  system.  It 
hurts  the  morale  of  employees,  not  only  the 
injured  worker,  but  also  the  workers  at  the 
DIA.  By  the  way,  there  are  very  good  and 
hard-working  workers  at  the  DIA  I  should 
have  said  that  up  front,  but  I  say  it  now,  and  it 
undermines  the  ability  of  the  commissioner  to 
perform  discipline  among  the  judges. 

Delays  add  sufficiently  to  the  cost.  A  six-  to 
eight-month  delay  is  automatically  added  to  any 
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proposed  lump-sum  settlement  to  cover  em- 
ployees while  waiting  for  anticipated  delays.  If 
you  talk  to  attorneys,  they  will  say  a  claim  that 
anyone  is  legitimately  entitled  to,  that  might  be 
$5,000,  you  automatically  come  in  to  ask  for  12 
or  15  simply  because  you  build  the  delays  right 
into  the  claim  up  front. 

The  time  has  come  to  consider  realistic  alterna- 
tives to  relying  exclusively  on  a  delay-ridden 
comp  system.  No,  I  am  not  suggesting  a  return 
to  tort,  though  as  Arthur  testified  in  March, 
court  decisions  in  a  worker's  favor  would  rap- 
idly create  workers'  ownership  of  means  of  pro- 
duction in  a  very  short  time.  The  alternative  I 
have  in  mind  is  to  regulatively  authorize  the  use 
of  alternative  dispute  resolution  services  so  that 
workers  and  insurers  could  resolve  the  dispute 
without  entering  the  comp  system  as  an  alter- 
native or  as  after  a  case  entering  the  comp 
system,  its  litigation  and  the  need  to  win  which 
seems  to  dominate  people's  thinking  about  the 
whole  process,  without  considering  what  may 
be  in  whose  best  interest. 

A  good  result  for  the  injured  worker  does  not 
always  mean  that  he  or  she  must  have  a  day  in 
court.  If  a  viable  alternative  exists,  let's  change 
the  law  to  make  it  available.  It  may  help  the 
comp  system  if  it  has  a  little  competition,  if  both 
parties  could  use  an  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion system  and  trust  the  results.  It  may  do  a  lot 
to  restore  the  good  faith  that  I  believe  the  sys- 
tem is  currently  lacking. 

A  recent  Globe  article  discusses  the  growth  of 
alternative  dispute  resolution  firms  in  general 
in  the  state.  The  states  of  Connecticut  and 
California  have  recently  authorized  their  use  in 
workers'  compensation  cases. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  prepared  for  my 
successor  will  contain  language  to  authorize 
alternative  dispute  resolution.  The  cases  must 
be  either  resolved  as  quickly  as  possible  within 
the  DIA  or  kept  out  of  the  system  from  the 
beginning.  The  legislature  wants  that  to  hap- 
pen; the  users  of  the  comp  system  need  it  to 
happen;  and  justice  demands  that  it  happen. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  be  with  you  this  morning,  and  as  it  will  prob- 
ably be  my  last  time  addressing  you  as  a  legisla- 
tor, and  certainly  as  a  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Labor,  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  you  at  the  AFL-CIO  for  your  sup- 
port, certainly  Marty  and  Arthur  and  Bob  and 
everybody  else,  who  has  been  especially  sup- 
portive of  me.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Marilyn. 

Marilyn  touched  on  some  of  the  big  problems 
that  specifically  apply  to  Massachusetts.  Her 
proposed  legislation  will  get  much  support 
from  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO.  There  are  a  few  fine 
points  we  want  to  talk  about  with  Marilyn  and 


her  successor,  but  as  a  question  period  comes 
up  I  want  you  to  remember  with  clarity  that  we 
had  a  system,  we  reformed,  it  was  working,  it 
was  working  fine  by  all  the  experts'  judgment. 
Right  now  the  blockage  is  when  the  conciliators 
that  are  supposed  to  take  it  out  of  the  adversar- 
ial litigation  atmosphere,  they  are  completing 
their  duties  on  time.  They  are  settling  50  per- 
cent of  the  cases  that  come  to  them.  They  ad- 
dressed 26,000  cases  last  year.  They  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold.  However,  once  they  are 
through,  because  they  have  no  power  to  order 
any  payment,  no  power  to  do  much  of  anything 
except  a  recommendation,  the  blockage  starts 
there  with  the  cases  that  go  into  litigation.  On 
time  through  conciliation  now  the  blockage  of 
time,  four  to  six  months  between  the  next -step 
conferences.  Remember  that.  That  is  where 
we  have  to  key  our  work.  Our  work  has  to  be 
focused  where  the  real  problem  is.  As  far  as 
giving  the  commissioner  more  power,  we  have 
given  the  commissioner  power;  we  have  to  de- 
mand that  the  commissioner  do  his  job.  The 
judges,  some  of  our  own  are  in  there.  We  sup- 
port them  in  our  entirety.  We  just  want  to 
remind  them  constantly,  "Although  you  have 
the  title  of  judge,  you  are  a  worker  just  like  any 
of  the  rest  of  us,  and  if  the  workload  is  heavy, 
then  you  have  to  sweat  a  little  harder  and  you 
have  got  to  work  a  little  bit  more."  That  is  what 
we  have  to  do  in  our  own  dairy  life. 

So  there  are  many,  many  things.  The  lack  of 
guts  on  the  employer's  part  of  not  to  get  in  there 
and  work  out  this  problem  has  to  be  addressed. 
But  Massachusetts  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
Marilyn,  and  I  feel  confident  that  if  you  could 
fill  out  in  your  own  concerns  later  on  we  could 
address  them  and  the  future  will  be  a  little  bit 
brighter,  and  a  lot  of  work  already  taking  place 
could  be  improved  upon. 

Right  now  we  have  Richard  Victor.  He  is  the 
executive  director  and  founder  of  Workers' 
Compensation  Research  Institute.  It  is  a  non- 
profit think  tank  on  workers'  comp  public  is- 
sues. He  has  a  PhD  in  economics  and  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  he 
has  authored  studies  upon  workers,  many  dif- 
ferent studies  on  workers'  comp. 

MR  VICTOR:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here. 
I  have  lots  of  opportunities  in  the  course  of  my 
job  to  be  around  the  country  and  talk  to  differ- 
ent audiences.  Travel  this  morning  involved 
getting  on  the  Green  Line  instead  of  getting  on 
American  Airlines,  and  that  was  a  joy  by  com- 
parison. 

I  am  the  token  appointee  academic  this  morn- 
ing; please  don't  hold  that  against  me,  and  in 
that  spirit  I  will  try  to  keep  it  brief. 

President  Osborn  mentioned  and  I  will  even  tell 
you  a  secret  about  economists.  We  are  not  held 
in  high  respect  these  days,  but  I  will  tell  you  a 
secret  if  you  promise  to  tell  other  economists 
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that  I  haven't  told  you  about  economic  fore- 
casts, which  are  invariably  wrong,  and  the  secret 
is  that  we  can  tell  you  what  is  going  to  happen 
or  we  could  tell  you  when  it  is  going  to  happen, 
we  just  can't  tell  you  both.  And  what  that  means 
is  that  I  could  tell  you  that  the  stock  market  is 
going  to  go  up,  I  just  can't  tell  you  when.  Or  I 
could  tell  you  February  1991, 1  just  can't  tell  you 
what  is  going  to  happen.  So  we  have  certain 
limits  that  we  try  to  overcome,  as  with  any 
profession. 

You  have  heard  some  talk  this  morning  about 
problems  in  workers  compensation  systems.  I 
hope  that  you  don't  feel  like  Massachusetts  is 
unique,  because  workers'  comp  is  a  hot  issue  in 
a  growing  number  of  states,  troubling  both 
workers  and  their  representatives,  troubling 
employers,  troubling  other  participants  in  the 
system. 

There  is  lots  of  attention  on  problems.  What 
we  have  seen  over  the  last  several  years  has  been 
a  shortage  of  effective  solutions,  and  what  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about  what  are 
not  problems,  but  rather  I  want  to  give  you  a 
concrete  example  of  a  state,  and  that  state  is 
Wisconsin,  where  they  found  a  solution  to  a 
problem  that  has  been  hurting  in  a  lot  of  states, 
including  Massachusetts,  hurting  both  workers 
and  employers.  And  that  is  the  problem  of 
unnecessary  litigation.  And  if  you  can  reduce 
unnecessary  litigation,  that  means  there  is  more 
money  on  the  table  for  both  workers  and  em- 
ployers, and  that  workers  get  what  they  need 
quicker,  and  they  get  what  they  need  by  the 
greater  likelihood  of  being  able*  to  go  back  to 
work. 

In  order  to  do  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a 
study  that  we  did.  As  an  economist  I  have  to 
show  you  numbers,  and  to  do  that  I  am  going  to 
show  you  some  slides.  So  I  am  going  to  walk 
back  to  the  slide  projector,  and  just  bear  with 
me  for  a  second. 

I  was  raised  —  my  first  job  I  was  in  Los  Angeles 
and  raised  in  a  place  we  always  did  slides.  Can 
you  all  hear  me?  Is  the  microphone  on?  Let 
me  start  by  showing  you  some  numbers  that 
have  to  do  with  the  medical  costs  unrelated  to 
litigation,  but  issues  have  been  raised  in  this 
state  that  the  fees  that  doctors  get  are  relatively 
low,  and  what  that  means  is  that  doctors  are 
concerned  about  whether  or  not  to  treat  work- 
ers when  they  are  injured.  So  let  me  show  you 
how  Massachusetts  compares  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.  In  terms  of  —  there  we  go.  If  you 
will  look  at  the  yellow  line,  what  you  will  see  is 
that  this  is  the  average  cost  per  claim  and  how 
it  has  changed  from  1965  to  1985;  that  is  nation- 
ally. And  the  green  line  down  at  the  bottom 
there,  that  is  us.  So  what  you  see  is  the  average 
cost.  The  medical  costs  on  the  plane  has  gone 
up  about  300  percent  in  that  20-year  period 
nationally.    In  Massachusetts,  it  has  gone  up 


very,  very  slowly  by  comparison.  And  the  argu- 
ment is  that  that  is  the  result  of  the  fee  sched- 
ules and  why  it  has  kept  costs  low.  It  has  raised 
access  issues,  can  workers  get  quality  medical 
care.  So  let  me  just  leave  you  with  that  set  of 
numbers.  We  have  done  similar  analyses  for  40 
some  states.  When  you  look  at  them,  Massa- 
chusetts is  right  down  at  the  bottom  in  terms  of 
the  medical  costs  per  client. 

Now  let's  talk  about  litigation.  What  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about,  really,  is  a  pilgrimage,  a 
pilgrimage  that  people  from  this  state  and  other 
states  make  when  they  think  about  how  do  we 
fix  our  workmen's  comp  rates.  And  it  is  a 
pilgrimmage  to  Wisconsin.  And  the  way  the 
pilgrimage  comes  about  is  a  group  gets  to- 
gether, the  governor's  task  force  and  legislative 
study  committees,  and  they  get  together  for 
their  first  meeting  and  they  say,  "Okay.  Well, 
we  know  about  the  problems  in  our  state.  Is 
there  some  state  that  doesn't  have  them?"  And 
usually  there  is  a  staff  person  that  has  the  as- 
signment to  find  out  who  does  it  right.  And  they 
call  me  and  Ed  Welch  and  they  get  a  list  of  states 
and  Wisconsin  is  almost  always  on  that  list.  So 
they  say,  "Okay,  let's  send  a  delegation  to  Wis- 
consin. Let's  find  out  what  they  do." 

And  they  go  to  Wisconsin  and  they  spend  a  day 
and  talk  with  the  counterparts  and  talk  with  the 
agency  and  what  they  find  is  that,  yes,  Wisconsin 
does  it  right.  And  they  also  find  or  conclude 
that  it  wouldn't  work  in  our  state  and  the  reason 
it  wouldn't  work  in  my  state  is  that  the  people 
in  Wisconsin  are  really  good  people  and  they 
are  not  very  litigious,  and  they  have  clean  air 
and  clean  water  and  they  are  just  good  souls, 
and  in  my  state  the  people  are  very  litigious. 

Well,  what  I  want  to  show  you  is  some  evidence 
that  not  only  does  Wisconsin  do  it  right,  but  it 
is  more  than  having  good  people,  which  I  am 
sure  Wisconsin  people  are  good  people.  But  in 
fact  they  designed  their  system  in  a  way  and  they 
structured  the  rules  of  the  game  so  that  for 
heart  claims,  permanent  partial  disability  back 
issue  claims,  they  don't  have  much  litigation. 
And  as  you  know,  in  this  state,  and  in  most 
states,  there  is  lots  of  litigation  about  that. 
What  it  means  is  that  workers  get  their  money 
for  permanent  and  partial  disability  by  volun- 
tary payments  from  insurance  companies. 
Think  about  that. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  Wisconsin  and  the  typical 
state,  typical  state  permanent  partial  disability 
case.  Well,  it  has  got  what  we  call  duelling  docs. 
The  insurance  company  has  their  doctor's  ex- 
perts, the  worker's  attorney  has  their  doctor's 
expert.  Neither  of  them  necessarily  hired  be- 
cause of  their  great  ability  to  give  medical  care, 
rather  they  are  hired  because  both  sides  know 
what  they  are  going  to  say,  and  they  are  going 
to  say  something  relatively  extreme  and  pro 
their  sides.  There  are  no  guidelines  that  these 
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doctors  are  held  to.  What  is  a  back  injury  where 
your  range  of  motion  is  limited  20  percent;  what 
is  that?  What  is  that? 

Some  states  use  a  different  guideline;  typically 
not.  What  happens  to  these  cases  where  you 
have  got  duelling  docs,  one  doc  who  says,  "This 
person  is  40  percent  disabled."  And  another 
doctor  who  says,  "This  person  is  better  off  than 
before  he  had  the  injury",  in  the  extreme.  What 
does  the  adjudicator  do  or  how  does  the  claim 
get  settled?  Well,  they  split  the  difference  be- 
cause there  is  no  real  truth  here.  So  you  need  a 
rule  of  thumb  and  the  rule  of  thumb  is  the 
difference.  In  fact,  we  have  done  different  stud- 
ies in  cases  that  show  that  they  actually  split  the 
difference.  The  disability  rating  for  one  side 
might  be  15  percent  and  the  other  side  would 
be  30  percent  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  case 
is  22.5  percent  disability.  And  that  is  great 
precision  in  disability  evaluation.  No,  it  is  split, 
is  the  difference.  It  is  a  game.  It  is  a  litigation 
game. 

The  last  thing  is  probably  the  most  important 
and  it  comes,  I  think,  directly  from  what  Repre- 
sentative Travinski  was  saying,  about  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  administration  of  the  system 
by  the  DIA.  Most  states  have  what  we  call 
passive  administration.  What  do  I  mean  by 
"passive"?  They  react.  Their  view  of  their  mis- 
sion is,  "Bring  us  your  dispute  and  we  will  try 
and  help  you." 

That  is  not  the  only  way  to  do  it.  I  could  tell  you 
about  about  an  alternative.  What  Wisconsin 
does,  it  doesn't  play  the  duelling  doc  game  very 
often.  It  relies  on  the  evaluation  of  the  treating 
physician,  and  the  treating  physician  is  chosen 
by  the  worker.  It  has  some  guidelines  for  this 
evaluation,  some  minimum  disability  ratings,  so 
that  if  you  had  surgery  at  a  minimum  you  get 
ten,  depending  on  the  kind  of  surgery,  ten  to  15 
percent  disability,  and  you  could  discuss  how 
much  more  than  that.  But  it  gives  you  some 
minimals.  And  what  that  does  is  say  to  the 
insurance  company,  "If  this  person  has  surgery, 
you  might  as  well  start  paying  them  because  you 
owe  at  least  this  much."  That  facilitates  prompt 
payments  of  permanent  partial  disability  pay- 
ments without  the  need  for  an  attorney. 

The  second,  the  third  thing  that  Wisconsin  has 
that  is  different,  that  split  the  difference,  is 
Wisconsin  borrowed  upon  its  rich  traditions 
with  labor  relations  and  strong  labor  move- 
ment. They  borrowed  from  final  offer  arbitra- 
tion. And  you  are  all  familiar  wttlTthe  notion 
of  final  offer  arbitration,  baseball  salaries.for 
example,  each  side  comes  in  with  their  best 
offer.  The  arbitrator  can't  split  the  difference, 
the  arbitrator  has  to  pick  one  or  the  other. 
Well,  what  does  that  do?  Well,  it  changes  the 
game.  In  this  case,  the  way  you  win  is  by  being 
more  reasonable  than  the  other  side.  In  the 
traditional  game  of  disability  rating  or  duelling 


docs,  you  want  to  be  more  extreme  than  the 
other  side  because  they  are  going  to  add  that 
doc  and  divide  that  and  that  is  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  So  they  changed  the  dynamics  of 
the  game,  not  to  go  to  extreme  duelling  docs, 
but  to  get  a  reasonable,  credible  treating  physi- 
cian to  say  a  credible,  reasonable  thing,  kind  of 
like  how  the  system  is  supposed  to  work. 

The  last  thing  is  active  agency.  The  agency 
doesn't  react.  The  agency  doesn't  say,  "Come 
on,  bring  me  your  disputes  and  I  will  try  to 
help."  The  agency  says,  "My  mission  is  to  pre- 
vent disputes.  My  mission  is  to  make  sure  the 
insurers  are  out  there  doing  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  and  doing  it  properly  so  that  work- 
ers don't  need  attorneys  in  order  to  get  the 
claims  adjusted."  Attorneys  just  shouldn't  be  in 
the  claims-adjusting  business,  they  should  be 
out  there  when  the  workers  are  not  getting  what 
they  are  entitled  to. 

The  typical  system  puts  the  attorneys  in  the 
claims-adjusting  business.  What  I  am  going  to 
show  you,  I  will  show  you  some  numbers. 

Wisconsin's  system  is  better  for  worker  and 
employers.  Is  it  because  its  people  are  non-liti- 
gious, good  people;  they  breathe  clean  air  and 
drink  clean  water?  Maybe  in  part,  but  it  is  the 
design  of  the  system,  it  is  those  features  that  I 
just  told  you  that  make  a  difference.  That  says 
to  me  that  maybe  it  is  exportable  to  other  states, 
maybe  to  this  state  even.  This  state  would  have 
to  make  some  major  changes  in  attitudes,  in 
their  sense  of  mission,  in  what  they  set  as  goals 
for  the  workers'  comp  agency,  in  order  for  that 
to  happen. 

Here  are  three  states.  Wisconsin  is  in  green. 
What  this  chart  shows  is  the  percentage  of  per- 
manent partial  disability  back  injury  cases  in 
three  states,  Wisconsin,  Maryland  and  New  Jer- 
sey, the  first  group  of  bars  where  there  was  no 
attorney  involved  in  the  case,  and  the  second 
case  where  there  was  a  sole  voluntary  payment 
of  permanent  partial  disability.  Needless  to  say, 
I  am  showing  you  Maryland  and  New  Jersey 
because  those  are  typical  systems,  they  have  got 
the  features  like  Massachusetts,  that  I  showed 
you,  has  a  typical  system. 

Look  at  that  time  difference.  Two-thirds  of 
permanent  partial  back  injury  cases  in  Wiscon- 
sin, two-thirds  had  no  attorney  involved.  80 
percent  had  a  voluntary  payment  of  permanent 
partial. 

This  chart  shows  the  reliance  on  the  treating 
physician's  evaluation  only,  which  is  the  way 
which  they  tend  to  do  things  in  Wisconsin,  not 
duelling  docs  in  Wisconsin.  They  are  called 
applicant  or  respondent  doctors.  That  is  the 
normal  way  of  doing  thing  in  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey  and  here  as  well,  not  in  Wisconsin. 

What  about  costs?  Costs  called  friction  costs, 
the  cost  of  lawyers  paid  for  by  workers,  paid  for 
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by  employers,  and  the  costs  for  experts  paid  for 
sometimes  by  both.  Well,  in  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey  40  to  50  percent  of  the  permanent  partial 
payment  is  for  friction  costs,  but  15  percent  in 
this  less  litigious  system.  So  Wisconsin  is 
clearly  better.  It  has  got  a  lower  level  of  dis- 
putes. It  doesn't  play  the  duelling  doc  game.  It 
has  got  a  lower  friction  cost  paid  for  both  by  the 
workers  and  the  employers. 

Now,  how  do  I  know  it  is  not  good  people?  How 
do  I  know  it  is  not  the  clean  air  in  Wisconsin? 
How  do  I  know  it  is  the  features  in  this  system? 
Well,  Wisconsin  was  fair  and  nice  for  research- 
ers. She  didn't  do  this  on  purpose  just  for  me, 
but  what  they  did  is  they  have  got  really  two 
systems  the  back  injury  cases  could  go  into,  and 
one  of  them  doesn't  have  an  active  agency,  it 
doesn't  have  final  authorization  adjudication. 
It  looks  like  a  typical  system,  same  good  people 
breathing  the  same  clean  air,  playing  by  two 
different  sets  of  rules.  So  let's  see  whether  they 
are  better.  It  is  an  experiment.  Researchers 
love  experiments.  It  is  really  what  I  just  said, 
exportable.  These  two  systems,  one  of  them 
deals  with  what  is  called  functional  impairment. 
It  is  paid  on  a  worker's  physical  disability.  The 
other  is,  workers  are  eligible  for  but  yet  in 
addition  to  having  this  residual  disability,  this 
permanent  disability,  they  haven't  gone  back  to 
a  job  where  they  are  earning  at  least  80  percent 
of  their  pre-injury  wage. 

So  the  Wisconsin  system,  with  the  special  fea- 
tures that  I  showed  you,  is  the  one  in  green.  The 
one  that  has  got  the  system  design  that  is  just 
like  Massachusetts,  that  is  just  like  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland,  is  in  blue.  And  my  goodness,  the 
outcomes  of  the  system,  the  performance  of  the 
system  is,  of  that  typical  system  in  Wisconsin,  is 
the  same  as  the  typical  systems  elsewhere.  So  I 
conclude  that  it  is  the  system's  design. 

Now,  a  colleague  of  mine  said  there  was  another 
explanation,  and  that  is  that  some  people  from 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland  had  moved  to  Wis- 
consin and  had  filed  workers'  comp  claims 
under  this  earning  capacity  system.  But  I  think 
that  is  a  long  shot.  So  what  we  have  concluded 
from  this  is  that  it  is  a  system  designed,  and  it 
holds  for  all  of  these,  for  the  use  of  duelling 
experts.  Night  and  day  even  within  Wisconsin, 
friction  costs,  night  and  day  even  within  Wis- 
consin. 

The  pieces  of  this  all  fit  together.  You  can't  just 
buy  one  piece  and  say,  "We  will  pull  it  off," 
because  they  reinforce  one  another.  What  this 
system  says  is  that,  first,  let's  rely  on  the 
worker's  doctor  for  an  objective,  credible  dis- 
ability rating. 

Two,  let's  give  the  insurers  some  guidelines 
about  some  minimum  payments  so  they  have  a 
basis  for  starting  payment,  for  permanent  par- 
tial. 

Three,  let's  use  final-offer  adjudication,  not 


splitting  the  difference;  it  creates  the  right  in- 
centive to  get  the  treating  doctor  to  choose 
credible  doctors  to  get  those  ratings,  and  not  to 
play  games. 

And  lastly,  an  active  agency  which  sees  its  role 
in  life  as  dispute  prevention,  not  just  dispute 
resolution." 

That  is  the  story  of  the  pilgrimage.  The  conclu- 
sions the  people  typically  draw,  Wisconsin  is 
better.  That  doesn't  necessarily  mean  it  isn't 
going  to  work  in  their  state.  Maybe  they  are 
right,  but  it  is  not  obvious  to  me  that  they  are. 
And  I  think  that  these  thing  kinds  of  things  are 
lessons  to  other  states  as  well,  and  are  things 
which  can  be  well-considered  in  Massachusetts. 
Think  of  a  workers'  comp  system  where  in  per- 
menant  partial  back  injury  cases  attorneys  are 
not  regularly  involved,  workers  are  not  shuttled 
from  doctor  to  doctor  for  medical  treatment 
and  for  expert  evaluation,  and  that  workers  get 
voluntary  payments  by  these  insurance  compa- 
nies. That  is  a  very  different  system  than  you 
currently  have.  Maybe  it  is  out  of  repair,  but 
maybe  it  isn't. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Victor. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  lights  back  on.  I  prom- 
ise you  the  beat  is  going  to  pick  up  right  now.  I 
have  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  active 
in  workmen's  compensation  for  about  25  years. 
He  only  looks  about  25,  but  he  has,  I  could  attest 
to  that,  has  been  involved  that  long.  A  trial 
lawyer  and  chief  counsel  on  the  national  com- 
mission of  state  workers'  compensation  laws. 
Their  report  in  '72  led  to  many,  many  workers' 
compensation  improvements  around  the  coun- 
try. I  wish  he  had  stayed  active  in  the  area, 
because  I  think  that  is  the  last  national  commis- 
sion that  ever  put  anything  out.  But  he  has 
provided  assistance  in  over  50  states,  currently 
working  with  labor-management  groups.  He 
has  worked  with  us  here  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  past  six  years,  and  while  we  may  sometimes 
disagree  with  John,  we  did  let  him  wear  our 
name  on  a  recent  meeting  at  a  national  confer- 
ence down  in  Nashville  as  consultant  to  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

He  is  a  very  hep  guy  and  he  has  got  a  lot  of 
energy,  and  I  certainly  enjoyed  working  for  him 
after  the  task  force  appointed  by  Governor 
Dukakis  had  broken  down  into  shambles. 
Martin  and  I  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Commerce  took  charge  of  the  situation,  and  we 
brought  on  John  Burten  and  John  Lewis  to  help 
us  out  as  consultants.  They  did  a  bang-up  job, 
and  he  brings  his  wisdom  to  the  microphone  at 
this  time. 

John? 

(Applause.) 
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MR.  LEWIS:  Thanks  an  awful  lot,  Arthur. 

First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  have  got  a 
cold.  Now,  that  may  become  apparent  very 
quickly,  and  when  you  travel  like  I  do  and  travel 
as  much  as  I  do  and  you  have  no  explainable, 
visible  means  of  support  and  you  come  from 
Coconut  Grove,  which  is  the  heart  of  Miami 
Vice  country,  and  you  have  sinus  problems,  I 
need  to  explain  I  have  a  cold. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  say,  I  half  wanted 
Marty  Foley  to  introduce  me,  not  because  I 
didn't  appreciate  the  introduction  from  Arthur, 
but  I  knew  if  Marty  introduced  me  he  would 
somehow  find  a  way  to  pull  my  chain  about 
something  and  then  I  could  get  up  and  get  even 
with  something  about  what  it  is  like  to  be  with 
this  good  son  of  Boston  down  in  Opryland  in 
Nashville.  And  of  course  some  of  the  other 
folks  at  the  table  were  there,  too.  It  was  quite 
an  interesting  experience. 

When  I  was  first  invited  here  to  speak  at  this 
occasion,  I  was  told  that  in  addition  to  being 
able  to  say  whatever  I  wanted  to  say,  that  I 
would  also  be  requested  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
how  Massachusetts  looks  versus  other  state 
workers'  compensation  systems.  I  work  in  a  lot 
of  them.  Involved  right  this  minute  in  two  that 
are  making,  I  hope,  significant  efforts,  one 
through  a  major  labor-management  task  force 
effort  that  hopefully  will  result  in  a  bill  being 
passed  in  executive  session  in  New  Mexico  next 
week,  and  Indiana,  which  is  described  as  a 
friend  of  mine  as  the  Bangladesh  of  workers' 
compensation.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  list, 
not  only  in  terms  of  cost  but  of  benefits.  And 
the  governor  there  has  appointed  one  more 
time  a  labor-management  task  force  to  try  to 
deal  with  workers'  comp,  and  for  a  number  of 
reasons  I  am  very  optimistic  about  things  hap- 
pening there  in  a  very  positive  manner. 

But  I  have  worked,  as  you  were  told,  in  20  or  25 
states,  and  I've  followed  workers'  comp  nation- 
ally for  as  long  as  I  have  been  involved  in 
workers'  comp,  which  has  been  since  law  school. 
And  I  can  tell  you  a  few  things  about  Massachu- 
setts compared  to  other  jurisdictions.  One  is 
very  important  to  me.  One  is  that  labor  and 
management  have  far  greater  control  of  the 
workers'  compensation  system  in  Massachu- 
setts than  is  true  in  other  states.  It  is  not  total 
control,  but  it  is  greater  than  we  see  in  other 
states.  I  think  it  should  be  total.  I  don't  know 
anybody  else  who  should  have  a  greater  voice  in 
workers'  compensation  than  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  this  business,  I 
always  thought  that  truth  should  be  running  the 
work  comp  system  and,  by  the  way,  when  it  is 
left  to  management  we  find  that  things  are  re- 
solved very  quickly.  It  is  only  when  we  have  to 
worry  about  about  other  people  and  perceived 
needs  that  things  get  tough.    But  labor  and 


management  have  to  a  great  extent  taken  con- 
trol of  this  issue. 

While  I  don't  want  to  turn  this  into  a  session 
appointing  Arthur  Osborn  with  all  sorts  of 
great  titles,  I  have  to  tell  you  I  wish  I  had  40 
more  of  him  working  in  other  states,  because 
for  labor  to  take  control  of,  labor  leaders  have 
to  be  willing  not  only  to  spend  the  time  legisla- 
tively, but  to  learn  about  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, to  make  some  tough  decisions  and  to  take 
positions  which  sometimes  aren't  the  same  po- 
sition that  some  of  your  friends  might  want  you 
to  take,  but  they  are  in  the  best  interest  of  labor, 
and  that  is  very,  very  important. 

Arthur,  for  as  long  as  I  have  known  him  and 
people  that  have  worked  with  Arthur  like 
Marty,  have  not  only  got  involved  at  legislative 
time,  and  that  is  when  most  people  are  willing 
to  get  up  there  and  do  the  yelling  and  screaming, 
but  more  importantly  they  have  done  their 
homework,  they  have  learned  about  workmen's 
compensation.  And  after  the  legislation,  after 
all  the  parties,  after  everybody  says  what  a  great 
job  he  did,  they  have  still  been  there.  Arthur 
with  the  advisory  council  in  particular  giving 
leadership  and  letting  the  rest  of  the  people 
know  we  are  still  keeping  an  eye  on  the  work 
comp  system.  We  have  a  terrible  habit  with 
workmen's  comp  laws,  declare  victory  and  leave 
it  alone  for  five  years  and  in  five  years  we  are 
back  where  we  were,  because  systems  have  a 
bad  habit  of  going  right  back  to  where  they 
were.  And  everybody  says,  "My  God,  it  was 
another  failure."  It  wasn't  a  failure,  it  is  just  that 
you  left  it  alone  instead  of  staying  on  top  of  it. 

In  this  state,  thank  to  the  efforts  of  Arthur  and 
others  in  labor  and  others  in  the  employer  com- 
munity, at  least  those  two  groups  have  contin- 
ued to  talk  and  continued  to  stay  in  touch  with 
the  comp  system  and  have  exerted  as  much 
control,  if  not  more,  than  you  see  in  any  other 
state. 

The  benefit  system  here,  benefits  are  better 
than  average.  If  you  look  across  the  country, 
they  are  near  the  top  of  the  list.  And  more 
importantly  to  me,  the  benefits  are  also  tar- 
geted, because  of  the  way  the  law  is  written,  to 
the  people  that  need  them  the  most,  the  people 
whose  injuries  result  in  significant  economic 
loss.  And  that  is  something  that  is  very  import- 
ant, because  there  are  many  systems  where 
there  are  lots  of  dollars  being  tossed  around 
and  the  bulk  of  the  dollars  are  to  people  that 
are  going  back  to  work  with  the  same  job,  same 
salaries.  That  is  not  a  very  healthy  thing  to  do, 
and  Massachusetts  has  avoided  it. 

Medical  services,  I  view  them  as  a  real  problem 
in  this  state.  There  is  a  fee  schedule,  a  very  low 
fee  schedule,  and  we  could  argue  for  days  as  to 
where  the  fee  schedule  ought  to  be.  But  doc- 
tors, many  doctors  in  this  state  do  not  want  to 
get  involved  in  workers'  comp.  In  other  states 
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they  don't  want  to  get  involved  because  of  liti- 
gation. They  don't  like  sitting  there  and  being 
deposed  and  attacked  by  various  attorneys. 
Some  of  them  say  they  don't  like  being  involved 
in  a  system  where  nobody  ever  seems  to  get 
better.  In  this  state  you  could  add  to  that  fees 
that  are  very,  very  low,  or  at  least  they  appear 
to  be,  and  I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  fix 
that  within  the  context  of  this  system  because  at 
least  initially  a  change  in  the  fee  schedules  is 
going  to  be  additional  costs.  And  this  is  not  a 
state  in  which  I  think  we  could  politically  tack 
on  additional  costs  for  anything,  including 
workmen's  comp. 

The  litigation  level  is  pretty  high  here.  While  it 
doesn't  overwhelm  the  system  as  it  does  in  a  few 
other  jurisdictions,  it  has  resulted  in  significant 
delays.  We  have,  after  the  major  reform,  about 
an  eight-month  period  in  which  there  were  the 
backlogs,  and  I  could  tell  you  that  lawyers  that 
I  spoke  to  during  a  recent  advisory  council  proj- 
ect told  me,  volunteered  that  for  those  eight 
months  this  system  worked  better  than  it  had 
ever  worked  in  its  history  and  then  the  backlog 
caught  up,  and  we  found  out  we  had  more  cases 
than  we  thought  from  the  old-law  days  and 
things  started  increasing  in  terms  of  claim  fil- 
ings under  the  new  laws. 

And  now  there  are  delays  in  the  system  once 
again.  This  situation  should  be  unacceptable, 
but  I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
it.  I  think  it  is  going  to  take  some  more  judges, 
some  more  hearing  officers,  some  more  offi- 
cials over  there  to  help,  but  more  importantly, 
it  is  going  to  take  a  change  of  attitude.  Because 
unfortunately  right  now  the  DIA  is  more  frac- 
tured, they  are  more  terrified,  they  are  more 
concerned  about  appearance  than  substance. 
And  in  other  states  that  I  worked  it  was  a  real 
attitude.  We  have  all  had  to  work  hard  to  get 
rid  of  backlog,  get  out  more  cases.  And  I  don't 
see  enough  of  that  here  and  it  works  to 
everybody's  disadvantage  and  I  think  it  is  a 
shame.  Maybe  it  is  just  the  nature  of  the  polit- 
ical environment  of  Massachusetts;  I  don't 
know. 

We  can  talk  about  how  this  state's  system  com- 
pares with  other  states  for  days.  That  doesn't 
really  solve  the  issue,  because  the  issue  is  the 
question  that  you  ought  to  be  concerned  with 
is,  "Does  this  system  meet  your  needs?"  And  I 
submit  to  you  that  it  doesn't,  not  like  it  should. 
And  I  further  submit  to  you  that  as  long  as  we 
retain  the  current  attitudes  about  workmen's 
comp,  and  the  current  basic  structure,  it  never 
will  meet  your  needs. 

Almost  20  years  ago  the  national  commission, 
in  its  report,  a  report  which  I  think  changed 
workmen's  comp  forever,  or  at  least  in  terms  of 
its  cost  and  its  profile,  the  national  commission 
assumed  that  in  another  20  years,  and  we  are 
two  years  from  that,  in  another  20  years, 


workmen's  comp  will  pretty  much  be  replaced 
by  something  else.  I  used  to  kid  back  then  that 
I  certainly  wouldn't  send  of  any  of  my  kids  to 
law  school  to  learn  workmen's  comp,  because 
by  the  time  they  got  out  of  school  workmen's 
comp  will  be  gone.  But,  well,  I  have  a  two-year- 
old  grandson  now  and  I  am  afraid  to  say  that  to 
him,  because  here  it  is  almost  20  years  later  and 
workmen's  comp  has  not  evolved  in  a  way  that 
anybody  expected  it  into  the  next  level,  into  the 
next  generation  of  benefit  structure. 

I  think  it  hasn't  happened  because  with  the 
national  commission,  with  the  big  increase  in 
benefits,  the  big  increase  in  cost,  workmen's 
comp  has  developed  something  it  didn't  have  20 
years  ago,  it  has  developed  an  industry.  There 
is  now  a  workmen's  comp  industry,  excluding 
employers  and  employees.  The  dollars  that  go 
to  that  industry,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  different 
people  and  different  kinds  of  companies,  are 
greater  than  the  dollars  that  go  to  the  hands  of 
injured  workers.  It  gives  them  a  more  direct 
financial  interest  in  the  workmen's  comp  sys- 
tem, and,  therefore,  gives  them  a  greater  polit- 
ical interest  in  the  system.  And  as  a  result,  it 
has  become  very,  very  difficult  to  make  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  workmen's  comp  system. 

Now,  in  my  further  discussions,  I  want  to  make 
two  assumptions,  I  think  these  are  valid  as- 
sumptions; evidence  that  I  have  seen  supports 
them;  they  are  the  following.  Number  one, 
there  is  nothing  magical  about  the  current 
structure  of  workmen's  comp.  I  will  get  into  it 
in  a  little  bit  more  detail  later,  but  let  me  just 
tell  you  that  historically  that  when  we  in  the  U.S. 
got  into  workmen's  comp,  1911,  there  were  500 
years,  if  not  more,  worth  of  experience  with  this 
type  of  system.  And  the  systems  that  were  al- 
ready in  place  in  other  countries,  that  we  cop- 
ied, were  far  more  advanced  by  1911  than  we 
probably  are  now  in  terms  of  the  protection  that 
they  provide. 

Secondly,  workers'  compensation  is  not  purely 
employer  cost.  You  help  pay  for  it,  period. 
Now,  it  is  an  economic  argument,  it  is  one  that 
I  have  seen  enough  evidence  on  to  be  convinced 
of,  Marilyn  alluded  to  it  in  her  presentation,  but 
it  is  absolutely  clear  and  we  are  seeing  it  become 
even  clearer  in  state  after  state  after  state.  I  am 
not  going  to  get  into  a  detailed  description 
today  as  to  why  I  believe  that,  and  why  the  folks 
who  have  developed  that  information,  that  the- 
ory, believe  it,  but  I  will  just  give  you  the  ex- 
treme. For  an  employer  whose  workmen's 
comp  costs  are  $40  per  hundred  dollars  of  pay- 
roll, for  that  employer  to  sit  down  at  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  table  and  say,  "Well,  I  am  not 
even  going  to  think  about  what  workmen's 
comp  is  going  to  cost  me,  let's  just  talk  about 
wages  and  other  fringes,  things  of  that  nature, 
and  I  will  worry  about  workmen's  comp  myself," 
that  is  not  going  to  happen  and  you  know  that. 
And  workmen's  comp,  in  some  states,  some 
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instances,  certain  industries,  it  has  gotten  so 
costly  that  it  does  affect  the  availability  of  jobs, 
it  does  affect  competitiveness,  it  does  affect 
industry's  movement.  And  why  I  agree  with 
Don  Elisberg  that  we  don't  want  to  get  into  a 
situation  where  we  compete  among  states  with 
who  has  got  the  lowest  benefit  structure,  it  was 
also  clear  that  these  forces  that  are  at  work 
affect  you,  directly,  in  terms  of  your  wages,  in 
terms  of  your  other  fringe  benefits,  et  cetera. 

So  it  disturbs  me,  for  example,  when  people  say, 
and  I  have  heard  here  in  Massachusetts,  "Why 
should  we  here  care  about  delays  in  the  system 
when  your  people  are  on  comp  and  they  can't 
be  taken  off  for  six  months  because  there  are 
delays?  They  get  more  money."  Well,  there  are 
a  very  limited  number  of  persons  who  are  get- 
ting those  monies  which  you  want  to  get  back  to 
work.  You  are  not  getting  them,  but  the  fact  is 
that  everybody  in  this  room  is  paying  those 
benefits,  maybe  not  a  hundred  percent,  but  you 
have  got  a  share  in  it. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  simply  not 
something  that  we  are  dumping  on  employers; 
you  share  a  portion  of  it,  so  that  to  the  extent 
that  the  system  spends  money  on  things  that  are 
not  of  value  to  you,  it  is  a  waste  of  your  money, 
and  as  I  have  already  said,  simply  benefit  those 
who  are  getting  unnecessary  benefits,  or  leech- 
ing off  of  the  system.  I  am  not  just  talking  about 
injured  workers  who  are  in  the  system  and  don't 
belong  there;  there  are  a  lot  of  other  people 
taking  their  little  pieces,  sometimes  big  pieces 
from  the  system  and  sometimes  those  activities 
are  unnecessary,  too. 

But  all  of  those  people  getting  their  piece  out 
of  the  system,  the  same  time  the  rest  of  you  are 
paying  for  it.  So  we  need  to  worry  about  the 
system.  We  need  to  worry  about  whether  it  is 
operating  effectively,  and  whether  it  is  doing 
what  you  want,  and  perhaps  whether  it  is  too 
extravagant  for  your  own  needs  and  for  our  own 
pocketbooks.  I  am  not  saying  it  is,  I  am  saying 
we  have  to  question  it.  And  once  we  make  those 
decisions,  how  do  we  fix,  how  do  we  fix  the 
system. 

Rick  Victor  and  I  have  had  a  number  of  debates 
in  meetings  like  this  involving  his  Wisconsin 
material,  because  the  argument  is  made  that 
what  happens  in  Wisconsin,  the  good  stuff  that 
you  saw  is  transferable  to  other  states,  and 
which  my  argument  is  that  it  is  not  transferable 
to  other  states.  If  it  were  transferable  we  would 
already  have  it.  Because  most  states  are  set  up, 
the  comp  systems  are  set  up  in  a  way  that  many 
of  the  things  that  are  done  in  Wisconsin  could 
be  done  today  if  the  parties  wanted  those  things 
to  be  done,  and  they  are  not.  To  me  that  means 
there  is  something  else  at  work,  and  to  me  it  is 
the  work  comp  industry.  Everybody  is  comfort- 
able with  their  role  in  the  system.  They  are 
making  money  at  it,  they  would  like  to  leave  the 


system  as  it  is.  And  as  a  result  it  is  very  tough 
to  get  significant  change  in  workmen's  compen- 
sation through  a  global  legislative  process  that 
is  passing  legislation  that  does  something  that 
affects  the  entire  workers'  comp  system. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  get  it  done.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  typically  requires  a  real  crisis,  and 
crisis  quite  often  means  high  cost  for  employ- 
ers, just  as  often  these  days  it  involves  problems 
for  injured  workers,  too.  And  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  work  comp  on  a  crisis  basis,  we  tend 
to  get  one-time  reform.  Very  difficult  to  get 
everything  you  want  in  the  package,  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  it  done  properly  without  mistakes, 
and  very  little  ability  to  go  back  to  the  legisla- 
ture next  year  and  say,  "We  need  a  little  more. 
We  need  a  little  modification." 

Legislators,  most  of  them  want  to  hear  about 
work  comp  about  once  in  a  career,  and  they 
don't  want  to  hear  about  it  again  and  again,  even 
though  it  may  need  that  attention,  but  particu- 
larly if  you  go  through  a  monster  reform  effort. 
And  those  efforts,  these  monster  reforms  have 
problems,  one  of  which  is  that  they  are  risky, 
because  much  of  what  you  do  in  a  reform  effort 
is  not  changing  how  you  push  dollars  around, 
you  are  trying  to  change  behavior,  you  are  trying 
to  get  carriers  to  do  the  right  thing.  You  are 
trying  to  get  employers  to  do  the  right  thing. 
You  are  trying  to  get  employees  to  do  the  right 
thing.  "Stay  on  comp  as  long  as  you  need  it,  go 
back  to  work  when  you  can."  You  are  going  to 
make  the  jobs  available,  da  da  da.  We  go 
through  this  state  by  state,  and  we  know  that 
human  behavior  is  not  so  easy  to  predict.  We 
know  there  are  forces  at  work  that  want  to 
undue  everything  that  gets  done  legislatively. 
So  that  big  reform  is  risky,  particularly  in  big 
states. 

The  second  problem  is  the  one  already  alluded 
to,  workmen's  comp  industry.  The  workmen's 
comp  industry  physically  is  happy  with  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  any  state.  No  matter  how  bad 
the  system  is,  the  industry  finds  a  way  to  live  with 
it  and  make  money  with  it.  People  are  always 
willing  to  live  with  the  beast  they  know  and  they 
are  not  real  happy  to  go  with  some  other  beast, 
particularly  if  that  beast  is  intended  to  cut  down 
the  industry's  involvement,  i.e.,  profit  in  the 
workmen's  comp  system. 

Number  three  is  another  problem  with  major 
reforms,  the  kinds  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about, 
and  that  is  what  works  for  you,  and  I  am  talking 
about  organized  labor  right  now.  What  works 
for  you  may  not  work  for  other  segments  of  the 
employee  community  in  Massachusetts,  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  or  whatever  state  we  happen  to 
be  dealing  with.  There  have  been  lots  of  pro- 
posals put  on  the  table,  proposals  that  I  have 
been  involved  with,  and  we  have  people  from 
the  other  side,  or  attorneys  or  whatever  saying, 
"Well,  that  is  fine  for  organized  labor,  but  that 
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doesn't  work  for  the  unrepresented  employees 
in  this  state."  And  to  them  what  that  means  is 
we  can't  do  it  at  ail  because  it  only  works  for  one 
segment  of  the  community,  which  means  to  me 
that  things  that  might  be  of  value  to  you  are 
being  excluded  because  somebody  else  can't 
make  use  of  it.  To  me,  we  are  running  short  of 
the  ability  to  make  some  very  significant 
changes  in  workmen's  comp  through  the  legis- 
lative process. 

I  have  been  involved  in  some  pretty  heavy  duty 
battles  over  the  last  20  years.  Don  Elisberg, 
when  he  saw  me  this  morning  he  asked  me  why 
I  am  still  doing  this,  I  made  a  lot  more  money 
as  a  trial  lawyer  and  probably  a  lot  less  frus- 
trated because  we  don't  get  the  results  we  would 
like  to  see.  And  when  we  do  it,  typically  falls 
apart  within  three  or  four  or  five  years. 

And  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  something  that  we  ought  to  be  doing,  and  that 
is  making  greater  use  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process,  to  make  changes  in  workmen's 
comp.  This  requires  legislative  approval.  Most 
workmen's  comp  laws  cannot  be  modified 
through  the  collective  bargaining  process,  be- 
cause they  involve  changes  in  statutory  benefits 
that  have  been  provided.  But  I  like  the  concept, 
first  of  all,  because  it  deals  with  all  three  of  the 
problems  that  I  just  read  to  you. 

Number  one,  it  is  less  risky  because  it  is  not  in 
there  forever  and  it  doesn't  affect  the  entire 
work  force.  Number  2,  the  argument  what 
works  for  you  doesn't  work  for  the  rest  of  the 
community  has  no  relevance  because  you  are 
making  your  own  decision.  And  with  regard  to 
the  opposition  from  the  work  comp  industry, 
whoever  makes  that  up,  my  experience  has  been 
that  while  that  industry  may  have  the  ability  to 
stop  legislation  that  has  a  global  effect  on 
workers'  comp,  there  are  very  few  people  who 
want  to  go  to  the  legislature  and  say,  "We  don't 
want  you  to  vote  to  permit  labor  to  collectively 
bargain  something."  Very  hard-pressed  to  get 
up  in  front  of  a  committee  and  say,  "We  don't 
think  you  should  trust  labor."  You  folks  collec- 
tively bargain  some  things  that  are  a  lot  more 
serious  and  a  lot  more  important  and  a  lot  more 
technical  than  workmen's  comp,  and  I  don't 
think  that  anybody  is  in  a  position  to  stop  you 
from  getting  legislative  approval  in  collective 
bargaining. 

Let  me  just  talk  about  two  issues  that  are  ideally 
suited  for  this  kind  of  approach.  Number  one  is 
the  use  of  medical  testimony  in  resolving  dis- 
putes. Medical  testimony  controls  the 
workmen's  comp  dispute  resolution  process  in 
about  90  percent  of  the  issues  that  come  before 
the  workmen's  comp  agency,  here,  the  DLA 
Whether  it  is  the  extent  of  disability,  whether 
this  person  is  well  enough  to  go  back  to  work,  it 
all  relies  on  medical  testimony,  and  perhaps 
even  more  importantly,  what  kind  of  treatment 


should  this  individual  be  getting.  Is  there  a 
dispute  about  what,  whether  there  should  be 
surgery,  or  therapy,  or  whatever. 

It  is  really  interesting  that  workmen's  comp, 
with  all  its  finesse  and  all  its  expertise  and  all 
the  money  that  we  spend  on  workmen's  comp, 
resolves  medical  issues  in  a  way  that  not  one  of 
you  here  would  use  outside  of  the  workmen's 
comp  system.  I  mean  when  any  of  you  get  hurt 
at  home  and  you  are  not  involved  in  the 
workmen's  comp  system  and  you  have  a  ques- 
tion about  medical,  do  you  go  to  three  lawyers 
and  ask  them  to  vote  as  to  how  your  case,  how 
your  medical  care  should  be  taken  care  of?  It 
is  not  done  that  way.  You  try  to  get  to  the  best 
medical  care  available,  and  you  rely  on  that. 
And  workmen's  comp,  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed to  you,  is  when  we  resolve  medical  is- 
sues you  get  your  hired  gun  and  I  get  my  hired 
gun  and  in  the  final  analysis  one  of  two  things 
is  going  to  happen,  either  a  non-medical  person 
with  no  training  in  medicine  is  going  to  decide 
which  of  these  well-trained  doctors  are  right  or 
they  are  going  to  bring  in  a  third  doctor.  Either 
they  are  going  to  trust  and  rely  on  to  use  that 
doc  after  we  spent  about  $4,000  on  two  other 
doctors  plus  the  litigation  expense.  That  is  how 
we  deal  with  workmen's  comp  medical  dispute 
resolution.  And  by  the  way,  it  usually  takes  six 
months  to  a  year  to  get  that  medical  issue  re- 
solved. Real  good  for  those  of  you  who  need 
immediate  medical  treatment,  but  there  is  dis- 
pute about  it. 

There  are  lots  of  systems  in  this  country.  We 
are  involved  in  some  in  which  the  collective 
bargaining  or  some  other  process,  we  simply 
decide  in  advance  on  doctors  that  we  both  trust. 
Now,  I  know  there  are  employers  you  could 
never  deal  with  and  employers  feel  there  are 
employees  they  could  never  deal  with  or  agree 
with.  But  every  time  I  sit  down  with  a  labor 
group  or  management  group  and  ask  whether 
it  is  really  that  tough  to  collectively  bargain  over 
a  list  of  doctors  who,  in  the  case  of  dispute, 
would  be  relied  on,  they  look  at  me  like  I  am 
crazy.  It  is  one  of  the  easier  things  that  is  done 
through  collective  bargaining.  Yet  it  doesn't 
happen  in  work  comp.  Why?  Because  we  have 
a  workmen's  comp  industry  that  makes  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  this  type  of  dispute  resolution, 
even  though  it  doesn't  get  you  good  results. 

And  let  me  set  you  a  good  example.  I  recently 
worked  in  a  state  that  makes  heavy  use  of  some- 
thing called  independent  medical  exams.  And 
independent  medical  exams  mean  the  follow- 
ing. If  we  are  coming  in  to  get  a  rating,  a 
disability  rating  and  your  rating  is  over  here  and 
mine  is  over  here  (indication),  if  there  is  enough 
degree  of  difference  the  judge  has  to  bring  in  an 
IME.  The  judge  appoints  a  doctor  that  the 
judge  has  faith  in. 

Well,  we  took  a  look  at  these  cases  and  we  found 
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the  following.  In  cases  in  which  there  were  two 
hired  guns  and  an  IME,  in  virtually  every  case 
the  judge  used  the  IME.  They  are  going  to  do, 
they  are  going  to  rely  just  as  you  would  do  on  a 
doctor  in  which  they  had  faith  in.  When  they 
did  that  and  relied  on  that  IME  it  would  have 
been  better  for  both  parties  to  simply  have 
gotten  that  IME  in  early,  gotten  the  rating,  paid 
it,  accepted  it,  and  gone  home,  because  even  for 
the  worker  involved,  when  you  took  that  rating 
and  subtracted  attorney  fees  and  the  cost  of  the 
medical  exam  the  employee  paid  for,  forgetting 
the  other  costs,  the  net  recovery  to  the  em- 
ployee was  better  if  they  just  gotten  that  IME  in 
the  first  place,  taken  the  rating,  gotten  the 
money  and  gone  home.  Similar  to  what  hap- 
pened informally  in  the  process. 

There  is  virtually  no  reason  other  than  econom- 
ics for  other  people  to  support  the  practice  that 
we  have  now.  But  it  ain't  going  to  change,  other 
than  through  collective  bargaining.  If  it  works 
through  collective' bargaining,  and  it  already 
does  in  other  kinds  of  programs,  then  it  would 
then  be  able  to  be  pushed  to  a  greater  extent  to 
the  rest  of  the  community.  But  you  ought  not 
to  have  to  suffer  because  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity is  not  in  a  position  to  start  collectively 
bargaining  over  things  like  docs. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  convinced  of  its  value. 
The  last  state  in  which  we  discussed  this,  and  it 
is  starting  to  get  put  in  place  in  that  jurisdiction, 
but  the  last  last  state  we  discussed  it  the  labor 
people  were  very  happy  with  it,  thought  it  was  a 
great  idea.  It  was  simply  on  a  voluntarily  basis 
of  you  want  to  do  it,  do  it.  You  don't  want  to  do 
it,  don't.  No  big  deal.  But  after  they  went  and 
talked  to  some  people  in  the  industry,  came  up 
with  some  reasons  not  to,  we  are  not  competi- 
tive to  bargain.  That  was  not  the  reason.  You 
know  it  is  economic.  What  drives  the  contin- 
gent system  is  only  economics  which  keeps  this 
kind  of  system  from  being  put  in  place. 

The  other  aspect  of  collectively  bargaining 
changes  to  workmen's  comp  that  deserves  the 
attention  is  one  that  has  already  been  men- 
tioned and  it  has  been  on  the  table  here  in 
Massachusetts,  and  that  is  dispute  resolution.  I 
don't  think  it  is  in  your  best  interest  to  go  for  six 
months  waiting  for  a  decision  on  something. 
You  use  dispute  resolution  all  the  time.  There 
is  nothing  magic  about  workmen's  comp  dis- 
pute resolution.  The  same  kinds  of  people.  If 
you're  competent,  if  you  feel  comfortable  with 
your  collective  bargaining  process,  the  system 
ought  to  let  you  out  of  workmen's  comp  and 
into  a  system  that  will  immediately  be  respon- 
sive to  your  needs. 

One  more  minute  for  one  final  thought. 
Workmen's  comp  in  the  U.S.  is  limited  to  on- 
the-job  injuries.  Workers  in  this  country  and 
workers'  families  in  this  country  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  support  for  things  that  don't  happen  in 


the  workplace. 

In  1911,  when  we  adopted  workmen's  comp  in 
this  country,  we  only  took  one  part  of  what  we 
saw  in  Europe.  We  excluded  that  part  of  the 
European  systems  that  provided  coverage  for 
non-work-related  injuries,  that  provided  cover- 
age for  families,  that  provided  disability  sup- 
port for  things  that  were  not  on  the  job.  They 
did  include,  by  the  way,  employee  participation 
in  funding,  but  they  provided  a  much  broader 
package.  I  have  never  understood  why  we  con- 
centrate in  this  country  on  workmen's  comp  to 
the  detriment  of  the  millions  and  millions  of 
people  who  have  medical  and  economic  prob- 
lems resulting  from  non-work-related  injuries. 
There  is  nothing  to  stop  you,  given  legislative 
support,  to  permit  the  collective  bargaining 
process  to  make  decisions  for  you.  There  are 
things  in  workmen's  comp  that  to  you  might  not 
be  of  value,  that  have  significant  economic 
costs.  Those  kinds  of  things  I  believe  could  be 
traded  for  improvements  in  other  areas. 

You  may  decide  that  it  is  not  in  your  best  inter- 
est; fine,  that  is  your  decision.  But  you  ought  to 
be  making  the  decisions  as  to  what  things  are 
important  to  you,  and  how  that  money  ought  to 
be  spent.  And  unless  we  let  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  get  involved  in  those  decisions, 
those  decisions  will  continue  to  be  made  by 
other  people  who  may  not  have  your  own  best 
interests  at  heart. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  John. 

One  thing  that  John  pointed  out  is  that  the  cost 
of  workmens  comp  is  affecting  the  average 
worker  because  many  companies  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  provide  different  parts  of  benefits 
at  the  negotiating  table.  In  fact,  at  the  Buildings 
Trades  it  gets  so  bad  that  some  contractors  will 
not  bid  on  certain  jobs  because  the  cost  of 
workmens  compensation  for  the  good  contrac- 
tor has  gone  out  of  sight,  to  the  point  it  is  not 
worth  bidding  on  that.  And  what  their  problem 
basically  is,  by  having  their  charge  of  costs  at- 
tached to  the  rate  of  pay,  it  means  the  decent 
contractor  who  pays  the  union  wage  is  put  at  a 
disadvantage  to  the  low-wage  cheating  contrac- 
tor that  does  not  even  pay  the  wage  under  the 
law. 

We  have  a  sick  system,  and  in  that  regard,  the 
Building  Trades,  thankfully,  have  made  a  prior- 
ity of  attacking  this  problem.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  able  to  help  them.  Bobby  Banks,  who  has 
been  trying  to  specialize  in  this  type  of  rating 
system  is  now  going  to  be  appointed  to  Roy 
Stewart's  organization,  which  sets  the  rates  and 
monitors  the  rates.  The  rate-setting  system  is 
under  Roy  Stewart's  jurisdiction,  and  he 
opened  up  that  system  to  include  labor  and 
other  interested  parties.  So  we  look  forward  to 
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the  solution  to  this  awful  problem  that  is  costing 
good  union  members  their  jobs  and  making 
good  contractors  not  only  pay  for  bad  contrac- 
tors, but  bid  at  a  disadvantage.  So  we  look 
forward  to  that  challenge  and  bringing  about  a 
solution  to  it. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  delegates.  Friday 
morning  is  the  last  part  of  our  convention.  This 
is  the  best  crowd  I  think  I  have  ever  seen  here 
who  have  stayed  in  the  hall.  We  have  one  last 
panelist  and  then  we  will  open  it  up  for  ques- 
tions. I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  Ed  Welsh.  He  is 
the  director  of  Michigan's  workmen's  comp  bu- 
reau. From  1969  to  '85  he  was  an  attorney 
representing  unions  and  workers,  and  before 
that  he  was  a  high  school  teacher.  He  is  very 
interesting  and  he  knows  his  stuff.  He  flew  all 
night  to  get  here,  because  of  disastrous  weather 
in  Detroit,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  a  warm 
welcome  to  Ed  Welsh. 

MR.  WELSH:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 
I  apologize  for  coming  in  late.  I  left  Lansing  at 
about  6:00  last  night  and  flew  to  Detroit.  The 
plane  was  supposed  to  leave  at  8:00.  It  left  at 
10:00.  Actually,  they  pushed  out  from  the  gate 
at  10:00  and  said,  "We  think  there  is  a  little 
storm  coming  and  we  will  wait  out  on  the  tar- 
mac." And  one  of  the  most  awful  storms  I  ever 
seen  came  into  Detroit.  Tornadoes  touched 
down.  A  lot  of  people  said,  "We  want  to  go  back 
to  the  gate  and  get  off."  The  crew  didn't  let 
them  do  that.  I  said,  "I  want  to  go  on  to  Boston, 
I  don't  want  to  get  off." 

It  cleared  up  a  little  bit  about  1:00  and  they 
drove  out  onto  the  runway.  Then  another 
storm  system  came  through.  They  still  wouldn't 
let  us  off  the  plane.  At  2:00  the  plane  was  struck 
by  lightning.  It  wasn't  quite  as  bad  as  that 
sounds,  but  it  was  it,  was  actually  struck.  Then 
they  decided  that  they  would  take  us  back.  I  was 
debating  whether  I  should  try  to  stay  over  in 
Detroit,  or  perhaps  get  a  car  and  drive  back  to 
Lansing.  That  was  solved  for  me,  because  they 
said,  "All  the  roads  leading  out  of  the  airport 
are  flooded.  You  can't  leave  the  airport."  So  I 
spent  a  few  hours  trying  to  sleep  in  a  chair  in  the 
airport,  and  then  they  said,  "The  best  we  can  do 
on  the  morning  flight  is  standby."  But  I  did 
manage  to  get  to  the  last  seat  on  the  morning 
flight  here,  and  through  it  all  we  had  good  union 
pilots  in  the  cockpit,  and  we  had  good  Team- 
sters in  the  cabin  crew  and  good  machinists 
manage  the  ticket  counter  and  maybe  a  little 
help  from  the  Almighty  and  we  made  it. 

(Applause.) 

It  is  really  a  pleasure,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 
A  funny  thing,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  and 
give  you  a  little  background  of  where  I  come 
from  in  all  of  this. 

It  is  kind  of  ironic  that  in  Michigan  I  rarely  get 
to  speak  to  union  groups.  I  am  a  trial  lawyer, 
that  is  my  background,  representing  injured 


workers  and  unions.  I  am  one  of  those  folks 
which  you  and  Marilyn  and  Don  have  been 
talking  about  earlier,  but  it  seems  that  in  Mich- 
igan I  rarely  get  to  talk  directly.  I  usually  get 
invited  to  speak  to  business  groups,  the  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  especially  over  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  I  am  often  kind  of  nervous.  I 
look  out,  I  see  a  lot  of  people  that  I  used  to  sue, 
and  that  makes  me  uncomfortable.  I  some- 
times think  that  "A  year  ago,  a  few  years  ago, 
they  wouldn't  have  let  me  in  the  building,  much 
less  invited  me  to  be  one  of  the  speakers." 

There  is  a  group  in  Michigan  called  the  Michi- 
gan Injured  Workers  which  fora  time  was  a  very 
active  group  that  had  gotten  together  to  lobby 
about  workmen's  comp,  and  they  invited  me  to 
speak.  And  it  was  in  a  big  union  hall  out  behind 
the  Ford  plant.  And  I  thought,  "My  God,  a  year 
ago  I  would  have  given  anything  to  speak  to  this 
group."  There  were  200  injured  workers  out 
there.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  with  this  group  with 
the  AFL-CIO. 

I  just  want  to  talk  about  a  couple  of  different 
things.  I  heard  a  lot  of  different  things  earlier 
which  I  agree  with.  And  as  John  said,  you  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  had  a  legislator  as  Mar- 
ilyn who  knows  so  much  about  workmen's  comp 
and  is  as  good  as  she  is. 

Let  me  talk  about  one  process  which  I  would 
encourage  you  to  consider,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  suggesting  that  you 
should  look  at  a  different  way  of  approaching 
this  problem.  I  think  there  is  a  solution  to  the 
workmen's  comp  problem  that  we  sometimes 
overlook. 

First  of  all,  I  would  encourage  you  to  consider 
education  as  a  tool  of  the  legislative  process. 
Now,  it  strikes  me  as  a  little  ludicrous  that  I 
come  here  to  tell  you  to  do  that.  There  is  no 
way  in  hell  I  could  get  the  Michigan  AFL-CIO 
to  devote  a  half  a  day  of  their  convention  to 
workmen's  comp.  You  are  obviously  doing  very 
well  to  have  this  many  people  here  listening  to 
these  experts  talking  about  workmen's  comp.  I 
don't  think  these  things  down  here  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  why  you  are  here  today. 

But  you  also,  as  John  mentioned,  have  strong 
leadership  that  understands  the  system  very 
well.  And,  as  John  mentioned,  you  don't  know, 
you  can't  imagine  how  unusual  you  are  in  having 
leadership  at  a  state  level  that  understands 
these  issues,  that  does  not  have  to  rely  on  trial 
lawyers  to  give  them  advice  about  workmen's 
comp.  That  is  a  very  valuable  asset  that  you 
have,  and  it  puts  you  in  an  entirely  much  better 
position  dealing  with  the  legislature  and  dealing 
with  the  business  community. 

But  I  think  you  need  the  education  all  the  way 
down.  We  need  to  educate  our  leadership,  and 
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we  need  to  educate  the  membership  about 
workmen's  comp.  Not  only  about  the  prob- 
lems, but  about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  how  the 
system  works.  Every  local  union  ought  to  have 
an  expert  on  workmen'^  comp,  a  person  they 
could  come  to.  There  ought  to  be  seminars  not 
only  on  how  to  change  the  law,  but  about  the 
nuts  and  bolts  and  details  of  how  the  system 
works.  And  I  think  the  more  your  rank  and  file 
membership,  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
first  line  understand  this,  the  less  they  will  have 
to  rely  on  attorneys,  the  better  they  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  their  senators  and  representatives 
back  home  where  the  votes  are  really  decided, 
the  better  they  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
media  and  with  the  business  community. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  also  educate  the  busi- 
ness community  about  workmen's  comp.  We 
have  had  story  after  story  in  Michigan  where  the 
business  community  on  one  side  say,  "We've  got 
to  change  the  law  about  an  offer  of  work.  A 
man  or  woman  is  offered  a  job  he  or  she  could 
do,  they  should  have  to  take  that  job  or  lose 
their  benefits."  That  is  a  very  hard  proposition 
to  deal  with. 

The  fact  is  that  Michigan  law  already  said  that, 
we  didn't  need  to  change  the  law  to  say  that.  But 
most  people  didn't  understand  it,  so  when  it 
came  to  dealing  with  legislators,  it  was  hard  to 
deal  with  that  position. 

John  talked  about  an  attitude  change.  I  agree 
with  John.  There  is  an  attitude  in  the  state, 
workmens  comp  is  a  thing  that  you  do  with 
lawyers  and  view  to  litigate.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  change  the  law  to  fix  that.  You've  got 
to  go  back  to  the  local  level  and  change  that. 
And  I  encourage  you  to  work  with  business.  I 
think  the  more  you  sit  down  together  and  talk 
about  just  how  this  law  really  works,  you  may  be 
surprised  to  find  that  you  have  a  number  of 
things  in  common. 

I  want  to  keep  moving  along  now  and  talk  about 
a  different  approach.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
all  these  other  things  you  have  heard  are  not 
important,  they  are.  It  sounds  like  you  defi- 
nitely need  to  make  some  changes  in  your  sys- 
tem and  in  your  law.  But  when  you  get  all  done 
with  that,  it  won't  solve  the  problem.  The  prob- 
lem with  workmen's  comp  is  not  in  the  courts, 
it  is  not  in  the  legislature,  it  is  on  the  shop  floor. 
It  is  at  the  construction  site.  That  is  where  the 
job  is,  and  that  is  the  only  place  it  can  be  solved. 

We  did  a  study  in  Michigan,  everybody  wanted 
to  compare  Michigan  to  other  states.  We  are 
right  next  to  Indiana.  We  are  always  compared 
to  Indiana.  And  people  said,  "How  do  we  com- 
pare with  Indiana?"  And  I  said  I  wanted  to  do 
a  study  of  the  differences  among  employers 
within  Michigan.  How  much  difference  is  there 
among  employers  in  the  same  industry,  within 
Michigan?  And  we  hired  a,  the  Upjohn  Insti- 


tute, Alan  Hunt,  to  construct  this  study  for  us. 
We  looked  at  5,000  employers  in  29  different 
industries,  and  we  found  there  were  bigger  dif- 
ferences among  employers  within  the  same  in- 
dustry than  there  were  between  Michigan  and 
other  states.  The  difference  in  cost  between 
Michigan  and  Indiana  is  about  two  to  one. 
Michigan's  costs  at  that  time  were  about  two, 
twice  those  of  Indiana.  Difference  between  In- 
diana and  Maine,  the  lowest  and  highest  across 
the  states,  is  about  six  to  one. 

We  found  that  among  employers  within  Michi- 
gan the  difference  was  ten  to  one.  29  different 
industries,  within  the  same  industries,  and  every 
one,  some  employers  had  ten  times  as  many 
claims  as  others.  We  went  back  and  looked  at 
what  accounts  for  that  difference,  why  do  some 
have  more.  We  looked  at  the  worst  15  percent 
and  the  best  15  percent,  and  we  had  a  question- 
naire. And  there  were  a  lot  of  different  things 
that  came  up,  but  three  were  very  important, 
safety,  disability  management,  and  corporate 
culture.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  workmen's 
comp  problem. 

Let  me  tell  you  just  two  or  three  stories  about 
what  I  think  those  things  mean.  First  of  all, 
safety  is  the  first  and  most  important  way  to  deal 
with  workmen's  comp.  If  employers  would  stop 
injuring  workers,  it  will  solve  the  workmen's 
comp  problem.  We  have  got  to  wake  up  the 
public.  Your  employers  should  understand 
that,  but  if  they  don't,  then  you  have  got  to  teach 
them  that.  That  is  the  biggest  and  most  import- 
ant key  to  solving  the  workmens  comp  problem, 
is  safety.  And  you  should  insist  on  that. 

We  have  got  to  go  beyond  the  traditional  safety, 
it  isn't  enough  not  to  have  OSHA  violations,  we 
have  to  move  into  the  area  of  we  have  to  deal 
with  machines  and  work  stations  that  fit  human 
beings,  that  are  suited  to  workers.  What  our 
studies  show  in  Michigan  is  that  some  compa- 
nies are  doing  that  and  they  are  saving  money 
when  they  are  doing  that.  People  you  bargain 
with  should  be  smart  enough  to  figure  this  out 
for  themselves,  but  if  they  are  not  you  should 
show  them,  you  should  teach  them,  because  that 
is  the  only  way  we  could  really  solve  workmen's 
comp  problems,  is  to  stop  injuring  people. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  There  is  a  UAW 
plant  in  Flint,  and  they  have  a  joint  ergonomic 
team  and  they  are  industrial  engineers,  very 
sophisticated,  well-trained  people.  The  UAW 
representative  is  a  little  guy  who  has  no  formal 
education,  comes  off  the  line,  but  he  has  enthu- 
siasm, he  has  drive,  and  he  just  goes  over  that 
plant  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  he  talks  to 
the  workers.  He  says,  "How  are  you  doing? 
How  are  you  doing  on  the  job?"  And  the 
worker  said,  "If  I  didn't  have  this  all  over  here 
all  the  time,  it  would  be  a  better  job."  And  he 
fixes  the  job.  Sometimes  it  is  very  expensive  to 
fix  to  job,  sometimes  costs  several  thousand 
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dollars,  sometimes  to  fix  the  job  you  just  need 
a  millwright  to  look  at  it  and  fix  it  with  a  wrench. 
But  he  is  asking  the  workers  how  to  fix  the  job. 
That  guy  is  saving  General  Motors  more  money 
than  all  the  engineers  they've  got  on  their  staff. 

You  know,  the  funny  thing  about  it  is  how  did 
the  engineers  react  to  that?  They  like  it.  They 
love  it.  They  have  known  these  things  should 
be  done,  but  management  wouldn't  listen  to 
them.  You've  got  to  start  working  together  on 
these  problems,  because  you  help  both  the 
worker  and  the  employer  when  you  do  that.  We 
got  together  data  about  this.  You've  got  to 
have  information  about  where  the  costs  are.  I 
saw  an  interesting  study  where  another  ergo- 
nomics committee  at  UAW  plants,  where  they 
looked,  they  said,  "These  air  guns  are  what  is 
causing  our  injuries,  causes  carpal  tunnel  syn- 
drome." The  manager  said,  "It  would  cost  me 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  replace  the  air 
guns.  I  can't  afford  to  do  that."  They  came  back 
and  said,  "We  have  got  the  data."  This  is  a  joint 
committee.  "We  have  the  data  that  shows  that 
80  percent  of  the  injuries  are  caused  by  20 
percent  of  the  air  guns.  Now,  we  think  in  the 
long  run  you  should  replace  all  the  air  guns. 
Let's  start  out  by  replacing  20  percent."  Well, 
the  plant  manager  could  deal  with  that  and  they 
got  the  guns. 

Another  use  of  the  data  is  very  interesting.  You 
know,  no  matter  how  much  you  know,  you  can't 
do  things  about  it.  I  heard  a  story  about  a  man 
who  became  the  personnel  director  of  a  large 
food  company  which  had  plants  all  over  the 
country.  And  he  had  found  that  there  were 
eight  plants  that  did  exactly  the  same  thing  and 
some  had  very  high  accident  rates  and  some  had 
very  low  rates.  And  he  said,  "Why  is  that?  They 
do  the  exact  same  process.  They  have  the  same 
union.  Why  is  it  that  some  of  them  have  very 
high  accident  rates?"  And  he  noticed  that  it 
would  change.  This  one  would  have  high  acci- 
dents for  a  couple  of  years  and  this  one  would 
have  low  accidents  for  a  couple  of  years  and  it 
would  change.  And  he  puzzled  and  puzzled 
over  that.  And  finally  he  was  talking  to  the 
salaried  corporate  personnel  director  and  he 
says,  "You  know,  that  division  has  an  interest- 
ing policy.  It  has  a  policy  that  the  plant  manager 
moves  every  two  years."  And  he  went  back  and 
analyzed  the  data,  and  the  bad  safety  record  was 
moving  from  one  plant  to  another  following  the 
plant  manager. 

How  many  of  you  work  at  a  plant  and  you  have 
got  a  manager  like  that?  And  there  are  good 
ones,  too,  but  you've  got  the  information, 
youVe  got  to  get  the  data.  Another  guy  who  is 
actually  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  I  went  to 
college  with,  he,  too,  he  had  a  little,  smaller 
shop  in  Michigan,  southern  Michigan.  There 
was  one  operation  with  a  lot  of  ladies  doing  a 
lot  of  sewing  and  it  was  causing  them  carpal 


tunnel  syndrome.  And  he  isolated  that  and 
moved  it  to  Indiana.  Well,  if  an  employer  wants 
to  do  that,  there  is  not  much  you  could  do  about 
it.  I  can't  believe  it  wouldn't  have  been  cheaper 
for  him  to  fix  the  operation,  to  do  it  right,  than 
to  move  it  to  Indiana  and  continue  to  hurt  those 
people.  There  are  always  going  to  be  some 
people  like  that.  There  is  only  so  much  you 
could  do. 

Disability  management  is  the  other  important 
part,  return  to  work  of  a  man  or  woman  who  is 
injured.  You've  got  to  get  them  back  to  the  job 
and  get  them  back  to  the  job  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  When  I  was  a  plaintiffs  lawyer  represent- 
ing injured  workers,  I  am  convinced  that  during 
those  first  few  weeks  that  a  man  or  woman  are 
injured,  they  want  to  go  back  to  work.  They 
come  to  you  and  they  say,  "You  know,  the  walls 
are  closing  in  on  me,  I  am  going  crazy.  I  want 
to  get  back  to  the  job." 

You  take  that  same  man  or  woman  and  you  let 
them  sit  at  home  for  six  months  or  a  year  or  two 
years,  and  you  go  through  hell  getting  them 
back  on  the  job.  You  know  those  people,  peo- 
ple who  were  honest,  hard-working  people,  all 
of  a  sudden  now  have  changed  their  whole 
attitude,  their  whole  outlook  on  life,  theirwhole 
view  of  themselves.  We've  got  to  get  people 
back  on  the  job  as  fast  as  we  can. 

When  I  was  a  plaintiffs  lawyer  workers  would 
go  come  in  and  they  would  be  released  to  go 
back  to  work  and  I  would  say,  "You  have  been 
released  for  light  duty.  You  should  go  back  and 
try  it."  And  the  worker  would  say,  "I  have  tried 
it.  They  will  be  out  to  get  me.  The  least  thing 
that  I  do  they  will  fire  me."  And  I  know  at  the 
very  same  time  there  was  some  defense  lawyer 
calling  the  company  and  saying  this  guy  has 
been  released  to  go  back  to  work,  you  should 
give  it  a  try.  And  the  personnel  manner  is 
saying,  "We  don't  want  him  back.  He  will  be  out 
to  get  us.  The  least  thing  he  does,  he  will  be 
hollering  comp." 

Both  sides  would  be  better  off  if  the  man  or 
woman  went  back  to  the  job.  We  have  Steelcase 
in  Michigan,  excellent  office  furniture  by  the 
way.  They  have  a  policy  if  you  have  been  off 
work  for  a  certain  amount  of  time,  you  are  going 
to  be  released  back  to  work  next  week,  your 
foreman  calls  you  and  says,  "You  are  going  to 
be  released  to  come  back  to  work  next  week. 
Try  to  come  into  the  shop  and  have  lunch  with 
me.  You  come  in  the  shop  and  look  around  and 
see  whether  it  is  the  same  or  talk  to  your  bud- 
dies." You  have  people  getting  back  to  work. 
They  don't  worry  about  the  judges  or  the  pro- 
cess or  the  definitions,  because  they  deal  with 
the  problem  on  the  shop  floor  and  deal  with  it 
in  a  way  that  helps  workers. 

Company  doctors,  when  I  give  talks  to  employ- 
ers, I  like  to  ask  them  if  they  have  ever  been  out 
to  see  the  company  doctor;  do  they  know  what 
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his  office  looks  like;  would  they  go  there  them- 
selves; would  they  send  their  kids  to  the  com- 
pany doctor.  You  get  awful  silence  when  you 
ask  that  of  some  plant  managers. 

Take  your  plant  manager  to  see  the  company 
doctor  sometime,  call  him  up  and  say,  "Hey, 
let's  take  half  an  hour  and  let's  run  over  and 
look  at  this  guy's  office."  You  would  be  doing 
him  a  favor.  Visit  workers  in  the  hospital.  I 
used  to  have  workers  that  came  to  me  and  said, 
"You  know,  I  worked  with  that  company  for  15 
years  and  when  I  was  injured  I  laid  on  my  back 
in  the  hospital  and  nobody  ever  came  to  see  me. 
The  company  never  came  to  see  me."  I  used  to 
say,  "Well,  companies  don't  give  a  damn.  You 
can't  expect  them  to  come  and  see  you."  But 
there  are  companies  that  do  that,  there  are 
companies  that  send  somebody  out  to  see  the 
worker.  Now,  it  is  very  easy  for  you  to  say,  "Yes, 
sir,  the  company  ought  to  go  out  and  see  the 
injured  worker."  How  many  of  you  visited  the 
injured  worker?  What  really  ought  to  come  is 
somebody  from  management,  and  local  unions 
ought  to  go  to  the  house  and  say,  "How  are  you 
doing?  You  are  still  our  brother  and  sister.  You 
are  still  part  of  what  is  going  on  here."  That  is 
the  way  we  are  going  to  solve  the  workmen's 
comp  problem. 

Another  important  thing  to  have  in  the  early- 
return-to-work  process  is  an  exception  to  se- 
niority. And  I  realize  that  this  is  a  very 
important  consideration  in  the  American  labor 
movement,  and  that  you  must  be  very  cautious 
and  very  careful  when  you  make  exceptions  to 
seniority,  but  sometimes  you  have  to  do  it. 

You  have  an  obligation  to  your  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  injured  the  same  as  those  who 
are  working  and  you  should  never  let  the  man- 
agement impose  this  on  you  without  bargaining 
on  it.  But  if  management  brings  it  up,  and  even 
maybe  if  they  don't,  you  should  bring  it  up.  It  is 
sometimes  important  to  make  the  exceptions  to 
seniority  to  help  get  people  back  on  the  job  as 
quickly  as  they  can,  some  temporary  job  they 
can  be  in. 

Corporate  culture  is  another  aspect  of  it.  What 
that  comes  down  to  really  very  simply  is  the 
companies  that  treat  men  and  women  decently 
don't  have  as  many  workmen's  comp  claims.  I 
like  to  tell  the  story  of  the  football  player.  I 
hope  nobody  is  offended  by  the  way  I  tell  a  story, 
but  it  seems  to  me  when  I  was  an  attorney  they 
would  always  use  Joe  Namath  especially  for 
knee  injuries.  They  would  say,  "He  went  back 
to  work  in  six  weeks  and  your  guy  ought  to  go 
back  his  job."  First  of  all,  I  would  say,  "If  they 
paid  my  guy  what  they  pay  Joe  Namath  he  would 
go  back  to  work,  too." 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that  picture.  What 
happens  when  a  football  player  is  injured,  ev- 
erything is  stopped,  all  the  attention  is  focused 
on  that  worker.  The  coach  runs  out,  "You  are 


going  to  be  all  right.  We  are  going  to  take  care 
of  that."  They  carry  him  off  the  field,  everybody 
cheers,  "Yay  for  old  Joe."  He  may  not  have 
made  a  play  all  day,  but  when  he  is  injured  they 
cheer  for  him.  Contrast  that  to  what  happens 
in  your  shops  where  a  man  or  woman  is  injured. 
Somebody  goes  up  to  to  foreman  and  says,  "Joe 
thinks  he  hurt  his  back."  The  foreman  probably 
says,  "Oh".  And  he  says,  "I  suppose  you  want 
workmen's  comp." 

We  have  got  to  teach  the  employer  community 
that  if  they  will  treat  men  and  women  decently 
they  will  be  rewarded  financially  in  the  long  run. 
That  is  the  real  solution  to  the  workmens  comp 
problem.  They  should  wake  up  and  realize  that 
themselves.  If  they  do  not,  you  have  to  help 
them  do  that. 

There  are  a  lot  of  complicated  things  we  could 
talk  about  as  experts  at  workmen's  comp,  and  it 
is  important  that  you  understand  all  of  them. 
The  workmen's  comp  is  a  very  simple  thing. 
What  it  really  comes  down  to  is  a  man  or  woman 
gets  up  in  the  morning  and  says,  "Does  my  back 
hurt  so  bad  that  I  can't  go  into  the  shop?"  We 
all  have  back  injuries.  We  all  have  aches  and 
pains.  If  it  is  a  place  where  a  person  is  treated 
decently,  where  they  have  a  say  in  how  things 
are  done,  where  their  representatives  are 
treated  with  respect,  where  it  is  a  clean,  nice 
place  to  work,  they  get  up  and  say,  "Well,  my 
back  hurts  but  I  am  going  to  go  in  and  work 
anyways."  If  it  is  a  dirty,  dark  place  and  the 
workers  are  not  given  notice,  they  are  not 
treated  well,  they  fight  to  keep  the  unions  out, 
the  man  or  woman  wakes  up  and  says,  "My  back 
hurts,  so  I  can't  go  to  work."  And  they  file 
workmen's  comp. 

That  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. There  are  a  lot  of  things.  It  is  a  long,  hard 
struggle.  I  believe,  however,  if  the  people  are 
using  these  techniques  and  approaches  in  many 
different  areas,  I  think  we  have  to  bring  them 
into  workmen's  comp. 

I  encourage  you,  first  of  all,  to  deal  with  the 
legislative  changes;  you've  got  to  deal  with 
them.  Then  to  educate  your  people  about  the 
basics  of  the  workmen's  comp  law,  and  then  to 
try  these  other  things,  safety  and  disability  man- 
agement and  basically  treating  your  brothers 
and  sisters  with  respect.  That  is  the  way  we  are 
going  to  solve  the  workmen's  comp  problem. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  Now  you  have 
heard  from  experts  both  about  different  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States,  you  have  heard  iden- 
tification of  problems  here  in  Massachusetts. 
You  have  heard  about  alternative  dispute  reso- 
lutions and  recommendations  and  many,  many 
another  things.  We  will  open  the  floor  for  a  few 
questions,  because  we  ran  a  little  over,  but  I 
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would  like  to  pose  one  question  for  you,  and 
have  you  come  back  to  me  sometime  in  the 
future  with  the  answer,  and  if  you  do  that  we 
will  solve  the  problem  of  the  entire  workmen's 
comp  in  the  country  that  is  under  the  union 
contract.  If  I  play  Softball  on  Sunday  and  I  slide 
into  second  base  and  I  rip  my  knee  apart  and  I 
am  totally  disabled,  within  three  weeks,  because 
we  have  a  plan  that  covered  that,  that  was  ne- 
gotiated for  accident  and  health  off  the  job,  I 
will  receive  my  checks.  If  I  go  into  the  shop  and 
I  injure  my  knee  the  same  injury  on  Monday, 
and  I  go  to  the  same  Dr.  X  and  he  gives  the  same 
medical  verification,  I  am  totally  disabled,  and 
I  apply  for  workmens  comp,  everything  being 
the  same,  where  in  the  first  instance  under  one 
coverage  three  weeks  I  get  a  check,  another 
instance  six  months  later  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
hearing.  Answer  that  question  why,  we  get  it  all 
solved. 

Open  the  floor  for  questions. 

Brother,  identify  yourself. 

Mr.  CLEARY:  My  name  is  William  Joseph 
Patrick  Cleary.  I  am  an  administrative  judge  for 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Accidents  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

My  question  is  to  the  chairman  in  reference  to 
the  judges  on  the  Industrial  Accident  Board 
where  she  had  stated  that  for  every  judge  that 
puts  a  good  day's  work  in  I  will  show  you  one 
that  showing  up  constitutes  a  day's  work.  I 
would  like  her  to  be  more  specific  on  that,  if  you 
could. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Well,  that  is  a  sensitive  ques- 
tion. I  don't  know  if  you  want  any  co-workers 
identified  by  name;  I  don't  think  you  asked  for 
that. 

MR.  CLEARY:  I  am  not  asking  my  co-workers 
to  be  identified  by  name,  but  on  that  scenario, 
32  judges,  that  means  16  are  there  and  16  are 
just  showing  up  for  work. 

REPRESENTATIVE  TRAVINSKI:  Thank 
you,  Arthur. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  let's  be  specific  here.  I  am 
not  going  to  name  names.  I  do,  however,  feel 
very  strongly  that  judicial  productivity  of  work- 
ers ought  to  be  published  among  the  commu- 
nity. I  think  other  states  do  it  in  other  ways,  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  numbers,  but  in  terms  of 
how  cases  are  being  resolved.  I  think  they 
would  be  very  good.  I  think  overall  I  have  met 
with  several  of  the  judges.  I  have  listened  to 
them,  listened  to  their  problems,  and  their  own 
complaints  within  the  system. 

This  is  not  something,  as  I  thought  I  made  clear 
in  my  lecture,  perhaps  I  didn't,  or  in  my  speech, 
that  every  one  of  us  has  problems  with  the 
system  and  problems  in  the  system,  and  there  is 
not  one  single  person  in  the  turf  who  could  say, 
"Well,  my  corner  of  the  turf  is  clean.  My  team 
is  clean."  And  I  think  what  I  tried  to  say  in  that 


speech  is  that  some  of  the  judges  could  use  a 
little  improvement  in  terms  of  their  productiv- 
ity and  to  be  encouraged.  And  I  don't  think  it 
is  unreasonable  to  say,  at  all,  that  when  judges 
are  reappointed,  part  of  their  decision  on  reap- 
pointment should  be  determined  by  their  pro- 
ductivity as  a  worker.  I  don't  think  that  is  an 
unusual  request,  I  don't  think  it  is  unfair. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR  CLEARY:  Well,  about  the  productivity  of 
these  judges  down  here,  do  you  have  access  to 
these?  Have  you  got  access  to  the  productivity 
record  of  the  judges  down  there  now  at  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board? 

REPRESENTATIVE  TRAVINSKI:  I  don't 
have  them  in  front  of  me. 

MR  CLEARY;  No,  because  you  don't  have 
them. 

MR  OSBORN:  We  do,  Bill.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  if  the  judges  want  to  have  a  claim  of  any 
work  record  that  concerns  them,  we  will  make 
sure  that  happens. 

MR  CLEARY:  Very  well,  thank  you. 

MR  OSBORN:  We  have  another  question. 
Please  identify  yourself. 

MR  GRIM:  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Ernest 
Grim,  Local  783,  and  I  would  like  to  just  extend 
to  anyone  that  they  do  have  these  booklets  at 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  you  could  receive  one  of  these  book- 
lets. I  have  an  800  number  which  I  will  give  you, 
and  that  would  be  1-800-323-3249,  and  the  arti- 
cle is  entitled,  Your  Guide  to  Workmen's  Comp 
Law.  And  it  is  put  out  by  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board.  I  want  them  to  send  that  to  every- 
one, and  hopefully,  if  you  ask  them  they  will 
send  you  several  and  you  could  pass  them  out 
to  members  of  your  local.  I  think  you  will  be 
much  better  off. 

MR  OSBORN:  Very  good  point,  Brother, 
thank  you  very  much  for  that  information. 

I  would  say,  all  of  the  remarks  that  were  made 
today,  the  one  that  hit  me  the  most  as  being  on 
target  is  that  the  biggest  need  is  for  education, 
whether  it  is  by  your  stewards  acquiring  that 
booklet  or  at  a  certain  point  in  time,  under  the 
U.  Mass.  Public  Affairs,  Frank  Lyons,  at  my 
request,  ran  a  six-week  course  in  workmen's 
comp  throughout  the  state  at  central  labor 
union  councils.  If  there  is  interest  we  could  do 
that  again,  because  if  people  get  educated,  as  it 
was  said,  one  understands  that  there  has  to  be 
comprehension  involved  in  workmen's  comp, 
and  it  would  turn  to  money  savings. 

All  the  information  you  receive  today,  if  you 
could  bring  some  of  that  back,  discuss  it  with 
your  executive  officers,  discuss  it  with  your  busi- 
ness manager,  president,  I  think  you  will  realize 
that  something  has  to  be  done.  Because  at  a 
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certain  point,  a  fail-safe  point,  if  the  system 
becomes  broke  or  too  expensive,  they  are  going 
to  come  after  the  worker.  And  we  have  got  a 
good  system  as  far  as  benefits  go,  and  we  have 
got  a  good  system  if  it  is  applied.  So  I  urge  you 
to  get  more  involved  in  workmen's  comp,  and  if 
you  have  any  questions,  if  you  have  any  interest, 
make  sure  that  you  contact  our  office. 

With  that,  I  thank  the  panel  very,  very  much.  I 
thought  it  was  very  diverse,  and  I  think  that  it 
gave  a  lot  of  important  information  to  the  del- 
egates at  this  33rd  Mass.  AFL-CIO  convention. 

(Applause.) 

Okay. 

MR.  McGRIMLEY:  I  rise,  Mr.  President. 

MR  OSBORN:  Would  you  identify  yourself. 

MR.  McGRIMLEY:  George  McGrimley,  Bos- 
ton Teachers  Union,  Local  66.  My  special 
order  of  business  is  this,  Mr.  President, 
"Whereas,  as  a  trade  labor  movement  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  consistently  supported  the  Democratic 
party  with  muscle  and  money;  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  vital  to  the  labor  man  and 
woman  has  been  perennially  disregarded,  be  it 
resolved  that  this  convention  source  go  on  re- 
cord in  support  of  creating  our  own  national 
political  party  to  be  labeled  the  U.S.  Labor 
Party  AFL-CIO." 

MR  OSBORN:  Brother,  this  is  a  non-consti- 
tutional convention. 

MR  McGRIMLEY:  I  realize  that. 

MR  OSBORN:  I  will  defer  your  motion  to  the 
acting  body,  and  that  is  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  Council,  and  I  could  assure  you  that  if  it  is 
in  compliance  with  the  national  AFL-CIO's 
policies  and  procedures,  that  we  will  act  and 


deliver  the  information  back  to  you. 

And,  George,  if  you  don't  belabor  the  point,  we 
might  even  invite  you  to  express  your  own  per- 
sonal opinions  on  this  issue. 

MR  McGRIMLEY:  May  I  - 

MR.  OSBORN:  No,  at  the  council  meeting, 
George. 

MR  McGRIMLEY:  I  would  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Chair,  it  is  very  vital  to  the  labor 
people  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

MR  OSBORN:  George,  George,  George. 

Thank  you  for  yielding  to  the  Chair,  George. 

We  never  did  get  to  that  picture-taking.  I  hope 
you  will  consider  that  the  ones  who  stayed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  convention,  I  gave  you  an 
offer  yesterday.  And  with  that,  please  stop  by 
the  1205  strike  table,  Greyhound's  and  IUE 
strike  table,  for  a  T-shirt  and  button  and  please 
make  a  donation  in  the  spirit  of  good  unionism. 

We  are  going  to  move  into  the  conclusion  of  the 
33rd  Mass.  AFL-CIO  convention  and  we  will 
move  it  directly  into  the  union  label  drawing.  It 
is  with  mixed  feelings  that  I  raise  this  gavel  at 
this  time  and  say  that  if  there  are  no  objections 
this  convention  will  stand  adjourned. 

MR  McGRIMLEY:  Let's  give  a  big  hand  to 
Arthur  Osborn,  our  outgoing  president,  and  a 
big  hand  to  Joe  Faherty. 

(Applause,  standing  ovation,  whistles  and 
yells.) 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much.  God 
bless  you  all. 

(Time  ended  12:14  p.m.) 
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